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FOREWORD 


Every university of worth commands the support of numbers of 
alumni and friends. Many are the American institutions of higher 
education which have exercised a significant and altogether beneficent 
influence in various sectors of the nation’s intellectual life. But the 
great mother of them all, oldest university of the United States and 
Canada—oldest, save one, in the two Americas—is Harvard, founded 
in 1636. It is unnecessary here to review the history of this distin- 
guished institution. The history of Harvard epitomizes to a large 
extent all that is finest in the annals of American higher education. 
Harvard has been and is a leader, a pathfinder; and yet withal, a 
wholesomely conservative influence, never embracing evanescent isms 
and fleeting educational fads. Her students come from all parts of 
this country, and many from foreign lands. Thus Harvard, though 
privately endowed, is a national institution, a powerful leaven in the 
life of our American commonwealth. 

Since the days of Ticknor, Longfellow, and Lowell, Harvard has 
fostered the study of the Hispanic languages and literatures. It is no 
exaggeration to state that among American universities and colleges 
she has been a pioneer in this field. Throughout the years her depart- 
ment of Romance languages and literatures has consistently continued 
to develop facilities for instruction and research in Spanish and Por- 
tuguese. It is particularly significant that since 1911 the Romance 
department has been administered by a Hispanist, Professor J. D. M. 
Ford. Professor Ford’s scholarly activities have not been limited to 
the Hispanic field, but it is as a Hispanist that he has a particular 
claim upon the homage of the members of this Association. Besides 
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his other long-sustained and effective efforts to advance the cause of 
Spanish teaching and scholarship in this country, he served as con- 
sulting editor of Hispania from 1917, year of the founding of our 
Association, until 1927. 

Last year the thought came to a number of Professor Ford’s 
former graduate students who are members of this Association that 
it would be most pleasant and appropriate to invite others of the 
older group of Ford-trained Hispanists to join with us in contribut- 
ing articles to a given number of Hispania to appear in 1936, in order 
that that number might be dedicated to Professor Ford in the ter- 
centenary year of the founding of the University which has done and 
is doing so much to promote the diffusion of knowledge concerning 
the Hispanic culture of both the Old and New Worlds. These plans 
met with enthusiastic approval and the work began. The articles 
contributed are not all of the research type. In their range of subject 
matter and content they most happily conform to Hispania’s well- 
known tradition for publishing material of varied scope and ap- 
plication. 

For Harvard men the present occasion is not only significant but 
affecting. Mr. Ford’s influence in our lives and on our academic 
careers has been profound. His broad, deep learning, his meticulous 
standards of scholarship, and above all, his great humanity, have left 
an indelible impression. We count it the highest privilege to be en- 
abled, through the courtesy of our own Hispania, to express to the 
master our personal sense of obligation and feeling of regard as well 
as the high esteem of the American Association of Teachers of Span- 
ish. In this connection it is impossible to separate the man from the 
institution, or the institution from the man. Universities are aught 
but the brains and hearts of their professors: Ford, Harvard; Har- 
vard, Ford—the two are twain, and to both we extend felicitations 
and offer homage. 
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JEREMIAH DENIS MATTHIAS FORD 


“A pioneer scholar of singularly communicative inspiration” —thus 
one of his pupils, Isaac Goldberg, aptly characterized Professor Ford 
in the introduction to his Studies in Spanish American Literature, a 
book whose first inspiration came from Mr. Ford. In its emphasis 
upon certain aspects of Ford’s activity—pioneer scholarship and the 
encouragement of younger scholars—the phrase is well chosen and 
anything that may be said by others must largely be an elaboration 
upon it. Mr. Ford’s achievement has indeed been twofold: as an 
original scholar of imagination and industry, whose impressive con- 
tributions have given him a world-wide reputation; and as a teacher 
and inspirer of younger men, whose individual contributions stem in 
great measure from the varied interests of their master and friend. 

Jeremiah Denis Matthias Ford was born in Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, on July 2, 1873, the son of Jeremiah Denis Ford and Mary 
Agnes (Collins) Ford. His early education was gained in the pub- 
lic schools of Cambridge, and he subsequently studied at the North 
Monastery, Cork, Ireland, and in London. In 1891 he entered the 
Law School of Harvard University, but soon transferred to Harvard 
College, where he made a brilliant record as an undergraduate. Hav- 
ing received his Bachelor of Arts degree in 1894, he entered the 
Graduate School of Harvard University, from which he received the 
degrees of Master of Arts in 1875 and Doctor of Philosophy in 1897. 
In 1895 he won the Sales Prize in Spanish, and the Dante Prize in 
Italian, his subject in the latter competition being “Dante’s Influence 
on Spanish Literature in the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries.” 

His teaching career began in 1895, when he was appointed in- 
structor in French (and Italian) at Harvard University, serving under 
this first appointment until 1897. During the summers of 1894, 1895, 
and 1896 he traveled in France, Italy, and Spain. In 1897 he was 
appointed Harris Fellow, and after preliminary study in Italy he spent 
the academic year at the University of Paris, following courses at the 
Ecole des Hautes Etudes, Ecole des Chartes, and Collége de France. 
During this period he contributed articles and notes to Romania and 
the Annales du Midi (Toulouse). In 1898 he returned to the Univer- 
sity as instructor ; he was made a member of the faculty in 1900, and 
was promoted to an assistant professorship in Romance Languages 
in 1902. He had also already begun his long career of teaching at 
Radcliffe College. 
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On January 1, 1902, he married Miss Anna Winifred Fearns of 
Cambridge. Mr. and Mrs. Ford are the parents of two sons and two 
daughters: Anna Winifred, Robert, Elizabeth Frances, and Richard, 
the eldest of whom followed in her father’s footsteps as a Romance 
scholar, receiving her Doctor’s degree in Romance Philology at 
Radcliffe. 

In 1907 the Smith Professorship of the French and Spanish lan- 
guages, one of the outstanding chairs at Harvard and one that has 
enjoyed great distinction in the annals of American scholarship and 
letters, was filled by the appointment of Professor Ford. This chair, 
established in 1816, had been held by three famous American men of 
letters: George Ticknor, from 1819 to 1835; Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow, from 1836 to 1854; and James Russell Lowell, from 1854 
to 1891 (the last five years as professor emeritus). In his And Gladly 
Teach, Professor Bliss Perry gives an interesting account of the steps 
leading to the filling of the Smith Professorship in 1907, referring to 
Professor Ford as “that brilliant young scholar, J. D. M. Ford.” In 
fact, Mr. Ford’s selection by President Eliot for promotion to this im- 
portant post at so early an age gave rise to much comment at the time ; 
and the intervening years have only confirmed the high estimate placed 
upon Ford’s character and capacity by President Eliot. In 1911 
Professor Ford succeeded Professor Charles Hall Grandgent as 
chairman of the Department of Romance Languages, and he has held 
this position since that time—a full quarter-century of arduous 
service. 

In the spring and summer of 1913, Professor Ford served as official 
delegate of Harvard University to visit the universities of South Amer- 
ica, and during a trip which covered most of that continent made ad- 
dresses at many institutions of higher education in Panama, Peru, 
Bolivia, Chile, Argentina, Uruguay, and Brazil. In 1921-22 he served 
as Harvard Exchange Professor to the University of Paris and the 
Spanish universities, and in 1925-26 as Director of the American Uni- 
versity Union for the Continent of Europe, with headquarters in Paris. 
During this latter term of service he also acted as Harvard Visiting 
Professor to the French and Spanish universities. 

Professor Ford has been an influential member of the Harvard 
Faculty and has played an important part in the development of the 
University’s educational policies. He has been since its establishment 
chairman of the Faculty Committee on the Use of English by Students. 
He has also been active in his home community and has received de- 
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served honors at the hands of his neighbors in Cambridge, including 
election as a member of the Cambridge School Board, on which he 
served in 1915-16, and president of the Cambridge Club in 1933. 

His professional activities, outside of his teaching at Harvard and 
Radcliffe, have been many and various. In 1918 he delivered a series 
of lectures at the Lowell Institute, in Boston. This material was sub- 
sequently published as Main Currents of Spanish Literature. He was 
chief examiner in Spanish for the College Entrance Examination 
Board from 1908 to 1921. For many years he served as editor of the 
Holt Spanish Series. He is now editor-in-chief of Speculum, the 
journal of the Mediaeval Academy of America, and a member of the 
editorial board of the Hispanic Review, and for a number of years 
was consulting editor of Hispania. 

As might have been expected, Professor Ford has been the re- 
cipient of many academic and official honors. The University of 
Toulouse conferred on him the degree of Docteur-és-Lettres in 1922 
and the National University of Ireland the degree of Doctor of Letters 
in 1932. His decorations include Commander, Orden de Isabel la 
Catolica ; Officier, Légion d’Honneur; Officer, Ordine della Corona 
d'Italia ; and Knight, Royal Order of Cultural Merit of Rumania. He 
has also been honored with corresponding membership in the Spanish 
Academy and the Academia de Bellas Letras (Barcelona). His honors 
at the hands of his co-workers in America have also been numerous 
and outstanding. He is vice-president of the Hispanic Society of 
America. He served as vice-president of the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation of America in 1910-11 and 1927-28. He is a Fellow of the 
American Academy of Arts and Letters, of which he was president 
from 1931 to 1933. He has also been active in the American Council 
of Learned Societies, and in the Dante Society, Cambridge, of which 
he has been president since 1927, as well as in other learned and cul- 
tural societies, too numerous for mention here. 

In addition to the publications listed in the necessarily incomplete 
bibliography appended to this sketch, Professor Ford has contributed 
many articles to scholarly journals and encyclopedias. He was Italian 
and Spanish editor of the New International Encyclopedia from 1901 
to 1904, and has also contributed Spanish and Italian articles to John- 
son’s Encylopedia and the encyclopedia Americana, 

Professor Fo1d’s broad interests as a teacher and scholar are well 
known. Few men in the Romance field possess such profound and 
encyclopedic knowledge, not only of general Romance philology and 
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linguistics and of the three major languages and literatures, but also 
of Provengal, Catalan, Portuguese, and Rumanian. A glance at the 
Harvard and Radcliffe catalogues since Professor Ford began his 
teaching career reveals an amazing breadth of teaching interest. He 
has taught at various times all the courses in the Spanish language and 
literature (including a survey of Spanish literature, Old Spanish, the 
Golden Age, and Modern Spanish literature), as well as courses in 
Italian Literature of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries, French 
Literature of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries, Historical 
French Syntax, and a Comparative Literature course on the History 
of the Novel and Tale in Italy and Spain from the Medieval Period 
to the Eighteenth Century. His philological teaching, at first largely 
in Old Spanish and in Portuguese, has been extended, in later years, 
to other divisions of the Romance field. Upon the retirement of his 
teacher, Edward Stevens Sheldon, Professor Ford took over in 1921- 
22 Sheldon’s famous introductory course in Old French, as well as his 
course in Old French Literature. On the retirement of Professor 
Grandgent, in 1932, he likewise took over courses in Old Italian, Old 
Provengal, and Comparative Romance Linguistics. Unlike some heads 
of University departments, he has never shirked departmental respon- 
sibility ; on the contrary, he has for many years carried an unusually 
heavy burden of classes which no one else in the department seemed 
so well fitted to undertake, at the same time directing research and 
handling the innumerable details of departmental management. 

As a scholar Ford came to early prominence throughout the world 
of Romance scholarship with the publication of his thesis, The Old 
Spanish Sibilants. His reputation as a philologist has been further en- 
hanced by the publication of his Old Spanish Readings, for which he 
provided a scholarly philological introduction. He has now in prepara- 
tion a similar work for Old French. 

In Portuguese, a field unfortunately little cultivated by American 
Romance scholars, Ford has likewise done important scholarly work. 
In Spanish literature, his interest in Cervantes, long the subject of a 
favorite course of his, has borne fruit in an introductory textbook, 
and (in collaboration with Dr. Ruth Lansing) a selected bibliography, 
and he has planned a complete edition of the Don Quijote. 

Ford’s interest in Latin-American literature antedates that of most 
American scholars in this field. He was associated with the famous 
Cuban Summer School at Harvard in 1900—a significant episode in 
the development of Hispanic studies in the United States as well as in 
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inter-American relations—as lecturer in Spanish on the political and 
economic history of the United States. His tour of South America 
has been already touched upon. This interest has never waned. When ° 
the opportunity came to do a piece of literary groundwork in the Span- 
ish-American field, he founded the Harvard Council on Hispanic- 
American Studies, and with the aid of a number of former students 
and other co-workers published a complete series of bibliographies 
of the literatures of the Spanish-speaking and Portuguese-speaking 
countries of the Americas.’ Reference was earlier made to the fact 
that he provided the initial impulse for Goldberg’s Studies in Spanish 
American Literature. He also inspired Coester’s Literary History of 
Spanish America, the first book of importance by a North American 
dealing with this engaging field. 

_ Thoroughly grounded in the classics in his student days, Ford has 
never lost interest in classical culture, and particularly in medieval 
studies ; this is made manifest by his important part in the founding of 
the Mediaeval Academy and his editorship of Speculum. 

Enough has been said to indicate Mr. Ford’s catholicity as a 
scholar. To few men has it been given to enjoy so varied, active, and 
uniformly successful a career as scholar, teacher, and departmental 
administrator. Achieving distinction as a comparatively young man, 
his name is associated with those of Lang and Pietsch and Marden, 
all much older men, as founders of Hispanic studies in America; 
and that very youth has fortunately extended his activities into the 
present well-developed phase of those studies without affecting his 
leadership. 

Mr. Ford’s mental keenness, the swift, rapier-like workings of his 
finely trained mind, have sometimes given his students the impression 
that his personality is dominated by the purely intellectual. When I 
was a Harvard undergraduate, I once heard him described as “a highly 
organized thinking-machine.” Those who so characterized him did 
not know him. Beneath the seriousness of the industrious, devoted, 
and painstaking scholar and teacher lie unsuspected depths of feeling, 
the reservoirs of a warm emotional nature not understood except by 
those who know him best and love him most. He is a devoted husband 
and father. To see him, as I saw him on a recent visit to Cambridge, 


1 Cf. “Co-operative Effort in Hispanic Studies,” by H. G. Doyle, Hispania, 
Vol. XIX, No. 1 (February, 1936), pp. 55-60, and “The Work of the Harvard 
Council on Hispano-American Studies,” by the same, in the Harvard Alumni 
Bulletin, Vol. XX XVIII, No. 18 (February 7, 1936), pp. 575-78. 
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in the intimacy of his home, with his granddaughter on his knee, 
is enough to dissipate any such misconception as that to which I have 
alluded. Undoubtedly this erroneous idea is in part due to a natural 
comparison with another great Harvard scholar and teacher, his loyal 
friend and co-worker of many years, Mr. Grandgent, whose genial and 
hearty nature, in contrast to the rather shy, reserved nature of Mr. 
Ford, may sometimes have made the latter, by contrast, seem lacking 
in “human” qualities. Mr. Grandgent would himself be the first to deny 
the “cold intellectualism” wrongly ascribed to Mr. Ford. While essen- 
tially different in personality, both Ford and Grandgent possess, to an 
unusual degree, the faculty of attracting and holding the friendship 
and affection of students and associates of widely divergent back- 
grounds and temperaments, and each has made his uniquely individual 
contribution to the great story of the University which both have 
served so well and to which Ford dedicated his most recent work 
(Cronica de Dom Joao de Castro) in these words: 


To Harvard College, preparing to commemorate the third century of 
its noble existence, this record of Portuguese enterprise in the Orient is 
dedicated by a grateful alumnus. 


A good deal has already been said of Mr. Ford’s influence upon his 
students. A list of former pupils now engaged in teaching in American 
colleges and universities would take up too much space for publica- 
tion here. Imbued to an unusual degree with the qualities of modesty 
and unselfishness, Mr. Ford has never put himself forward, and has 
been content to derive his greatest satisfaction from the achievements 
of his former students. His interest in them has not only survived the 
test of years but grown greater with the passage of time, while they 
in turn look upon him with feelings of ever increasing respect and 
affection. 

In conclusion, may I venture to quote from my sketch of Mr. Ford 
published some years ago ?? 

“Professor Ford’s outstanding characteristics, in my opinion, are: 
first, a remarkable intellectual breadth, partly native and partly due to 
the thoroughness of his training ; second, an encyclopedic knowledge, 
not only of his own field but of the classics, of English literature, of 
science, and of the world about him ; third, prodigious industry ; fourth, 
a keenly analytic mind ; and fifth, unusual ability as a teacher, depend- 


2“Hispanists Past and Present: J. D. M. Ford,” Bulletin of Spanish Studies 
(Liverpool, England), Vol. VI, No. 24 (September, 1929). 
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ent not on superficial personal popularity or claptrap of any sort, but 
on the fundamental appeal of sound knowledge and method, combined 
with a very real and enduring interest in his students. 

“He possesses to an extraordinary degree the faculty of inspiring 
his pupils with something of his own love for belles-lettres and his 
enthusiasm for sound scholarship. I venture to say that few American 
professors have so large and devoted a following of former students 
engaged in university and college instruction. Whether primarily oc- 
cupied as teachers or as productive scholars, ‘Ford’s boys’ are well and 
favourably known throughout the United States, representing all the 
fields in which their master has been interested—and that comprises 
the whole range of Romance philology and literature. 

“Tt is difficult for an undistinguished disciple, in speaking of an 
eminent master, to avoid the intrusion of the personal note. It is par- 
ticularly hard in this instance because I owe to Professor Ford not 
only the stirring of an initial interest in a field of work that has brought 
the deepest satisfaction, but also constant encouragement and sympa- 
thetic interest for more than twenty years. This would be of no par- 
ticular moment here were it not the experience of so many of Professor 
Ford’s pupils. The impress of his personality and achievements will be 
enduring among American Hispanists as largely perhaps because of 
the inspiration he has given to those who have been privileged to sit at 
his feet as because of his individual contribution, great and distin- 
guished as that has been. I believe that he would be happy to have it so. 
And finally, although I put myself forward with great hesitation as 
spokesman for my fellows, I have no doubts as to the correctness 
of my interpretation of their feelings in offering Professor Ford on 
their behalf the tribute of their deep and lasting admiration and 
affection.” 

Of such a man it may be truly said that he has “laboured not for 
himself alone, but for all them that seek learning.” 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PUBLICATIONS BY PROFESSOR 
J. D. M. FORD 


BOOKS 
Author 


Exercises in Spanish Composition for First- and Second-Year Courses. 
Boston, 1899 


First Spanish Course (with E. C. Hills). Boston, 1917 
Main Currents of Spanish Literature. New York, 1919; 1925 


The Old Spanish Sibilants (Harvard Studies and Notes in Philology and 
Literature, VII, 1-182). Boston, 1900 


A Portuguese Grammar (with E. C. Hills and J. de S. Coutinho). Boston, 
1925 


A Spanish Grammar (with E. C. Hills). Boston, 1904; 1915 
A Spanish Grammar for Colleges (with E. C. Hills). Boston, 1928 


Editor and Compiler 


A Bibliography of Cuban Belles-Lettres (with M. I. Raphael). Cambridge, 
1933 


El capitan Veneno, por D. Pedro A. de Alarcén. Boston, 1899 
El capitén Veneno (with G. Rivera). Boston, 1925 


Cervantes; A Tentative Bibliography of His Works and of the Biographi- 
cal and Critical Material Concerning Him (with Ruth Lansing). 
Cambridge, 1931 


Crénica de Dom Jodo de Castro, by Leonardo Nunes. Cambridge, 1936. 
Un curioso accidente, commedia in tre atti, di Carlo Goldont. Boston, 1899 
Letters of John III, King of Portugal, 1521-1557. Cambridge, 1931 


Letters of the Court of John III, King of Portugal (with L. G. Moffatt). 
Cambridge, 1933 


Old Spanish Readings. Boston, 1906; 1911 


The Romances of Chivalry in Italian Verse (with Mary A. Ford). New 
York, 1904; 1906; 1908 


Selections from Don Quijote. Boston 1908. 


El si de las nifias; comedia en tres actos y en prosa, por Leandro Ferndén- 
dez de Moratin. Boston, 1899. 


A Spanish Anthology. New York, 1901; 1917 
Spanish Fables in Verse (with Elizabeth C. Ford). Boston, 1918 


A Tentative Bibliography of Brazilian Belles-Lettres (with A. F. Whit- 
tem and M. I. Raphael). Cambridge, 1931 


A Tentative Bibliography of Paraguayan Literature (with M. I. Raphael). 
Cambridge, 1934 
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ARTICLES, NOTES, AND REVIEWS 


“Cervantes,” Lectures on Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of Books, pp. 25-28. 
New York, 1913 


“Dante: Purgatorio XIII, 49 ff.,” Romanic Review, I (No. 2), 208-9 


“Diplomacy Below the Equator,” Boston Evening Transcript, August 13, 
1913 


“English Influence upon Spanish Literature in the Early Part of the Nine- 
teenth Century,” Modern Language Association of America, Publi- 
cations, XVI (No. 3), 453-59 


“Hispanic America,” Harvard Alumni Bulletin, XXV (No. 31), 910-20 


“In Memoriam: Henry Roseman Lang (1853-1934),” Hispanic Review, 
III (No. 1), 70 

“Luis de Leén, the Spanish Poet, Humanist, and Mystic,” Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America, Publications, XIV (No. 2), 267-78 


“Manzoni,” Lectures on Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of Books, pp. 29-32. 
New York, 1913 


“Old Spanish Etymologies,” Modern Philology, I (No. 1), 49-55. 


“The Passage of Vulgar Latin Close u to French Rounded i (ii, y) Is 


Purely a Romance Phenomenon,” Mélanges Antoine Thomas. Paris, 
1927 


“Plot, Tale, and Episode in Don Quijote,” Mélanges de linguistique et de 
littérature offerts @ M. Alfred Jeanroy par ses éléves et ses amis, 
pp. 311-23. Paris, 1928 


“Possible Foreign Sources of the Spanish Novel of Roguery,” Anniver- 
sary Papers by Colleagues and Pupils of George Lyman Kittredge, 
pp. 289-93. Boston, 1913. 

Review of “The Arthurian Legend in the Literatures of the Spanish 
Peninsula” (by W. J. Entwistle), Bulletin of Spanish Studies, No. 3, 
pp. 141-42 (Liverpool, England) 


Review of “La Chanson de Roland” (by T. A. Jenkins), Speculum, II, 
No. 1, pp. 92-104 


Review of “La difunta pleiteada, estudio de literatura comparativa” (by 
Maria Goyri de Menéndez Pidal), Romanic Review, I (No. 4), 440-43 

“Sedere, essere, and stare in the Poema del Cid,” Modern Language Notes 
XIV, No. 2 

“Edward Stevens Sheldon” (biographical sketch), Dictionary of Ameri- 
can Biography, XVII, 64-65 


“Some Considerations on Diphthongs and Triphthongs,” Homenaje a 
Menéndez Pidal, II, 29-33. Madrid, 1924 
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“The Teaching of Spanish and Our Spanish-American Interests,” Studies 
in Philology, XV (No. 1), 65-67 


“George Ticknor” (biographical sketch), Dictionary of American Biogra- 
phy, XVIII, 525-29 

“*To Bite the Dust’ and Symbolical Lay Communion,” Modern Language 
Association of America, Publications, XX (No. 2), 197-230 


HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE 
GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
WasHINGTON, D.C. 








VERBAL ASPECT IN SPANISH 


The question of verbal aspect, which has received so much atten- 
tion in recent years from students of English and the other Teutonic 
languages, has remained almost untouched in Spanish. And this is the 
more striking because Spanish and the other Romance languages offer, 
particularly in the older period, evidence, not only of the feeling for 
aspect, but also of the existence of auxiliary verbs of aspect. My at- 
tention was first called to the problem some years ago by observing 
that from the earliest texts down to our own day Spanish had indi- 
cated by the position of object pronouns whether a given complex 
verbal expression was felt to be a single unit, consisting of an auxiliary 
verb and a main verb (infinitive or present participle), or a pair of 
units, consisting of a main verb and a dependent verb. In the first case, 
the object pronouns were normally placed with the auxiliary verb (lo 
[ puede hacer], lo |fué buscando] ) ; in the second case the object pro- 
nouns were placed with the dependent verb (trata de hacerlo). This 
principle has long been known in so far as it applies to modal verbs 
and the “progressive” construction with ir and estar. What has not 
been observed is that the same principle obtains with other auxiliary 
verbs : of tense (lo [acaba de ver], me lo [van a dar]), and of aspect 
(lo [suele hacer], le [empezé a hablar], lo [acabé de leer|). 

Discussions of verbal aspect have been befogged by divergence of 
approach and confusion of terminology. It is necessary therefore to 
clarify certain matters before turning to details. In any discussion of 
verbal usage we must begin by distinguishing the obvious elements: 
(1) the time of the action or state, (2) the tense of the verb, (3) the 
aspect of the action or state, (4) the verbal device used to express the 
aspect, and (5) the attitude of the speaker or writer toward the action 
or state. It is clear at once that these elements are not independent ; 
the tense will reflect the time ; the verbal device will reflect the aspect ; 
and, most important of all, the attitude of the speaker may determine 
tense, aspect, and verbal device. It is precisely because of this highly 
subjective element that discussions of tense and of aspect have reached 
such divergent conclusions.’ In the matter of terminology, it is patent 
that the important question is not the particular term employed but the 
exact identification and definition of the category. Since terms of some 


1 My own position has been influenced by so many people that it is difficult to 
identify its sources; but I am sure that I am indebted to Diez, Curme, Jespersen, 
Sapir, van der Laan, Vising, Lorch, de Boer, and Lerch. 
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kind must be employed, there is no excuse for inventing a new term if 
one already exists which expresses or properly connotes the category ; 
thus the term “inceptive” seems to me adequate to convey the notion of 
“indicating a beginning.” If it is necessary to invent a new term, that 
term should denote, or at least connote, in common linguistic usage, 
the category involved; thus I find Curme’s term “terminate” inade- 
quate to express the notion of “indicating a whole,” since “terminate” 
inevitably suggests the terminus or end, and, reluctantly, I have been 
forced to fabricate the term “integrative” to convey that notion. 
Finally, terms must certainly be used with a single meaning. Such 
words as “durative,” “continuing,” or “perfective” are, if adequately 
defined, perfectly proper terms, but if loosely applied, as they often are, 
to a variety of categories they serve rather to confuse than to clarify 
the discussion. With this foreword, we turn to the problem at hand. 
There are two possible attitudes which a speaker may assume 
toward a given action or state (or aspect of an action or state): 
(1) the action or state may be regarded as a whole; this attitude we 
shall call “integrative”; (2) the action or state may be regarded as a 
series of parts; this attitude we shall call “fractionative.” In the 
present (present time), the first of these attitudes is impossible. Since 
the present is an abstraction, a vague twilight zone of transition be- 
tween past and future, we may consider an action or state from the 
present point of view only in that particular phase which comes under 
our immediate observation. If the subject of our consideration is a 
state, it appears as static, without commitment as to past or future; 
we observe the phenomenon. If, on the other hand, the subject of our 
consideration is an action, it appears as “dynamic,” that is to say, as 
proceeding up to the present, through the present, and into the future, 
although both beginning and end remain indefinite. By implication, 
then, an action may appear in one of two aspects: (1) as an illustration 
of an unbroken series of acts (“progressive” aspect), or (2) as an 
illustration of an intermittent series of acts (“iterative” aspect). Fur- 
thermore, on the basis of our observation of a particular action or state, 
we may make a generalization. If the subject of our consideration is 
a state, the generalization is a universal statement ; if the subject of our 
consideration is an action, the generalization is an affirmation of habit 
or custom (“customary” aspect).? A single tense, the present, is 
capable of expressing all of these aspects, particular or general. 


2 That customary aspect is not identical with iterative aspect is clear from 
the fact that a wholly different set of auxiliaries is used to express the two notions. 
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In our consideration of a past action or state, however, we may 
adopt either an integrative or a fractionative attitude. We may look 
upon the action or state as a complete whole, considering our subject 
by a process of memory, reflectively, rationally, summing up its ele- 
ments into an inherent or arbitrary unity. To express this “unitary” 
aspect Spanish and the other Romance languages use the preterite 
(definite past). But we may also look upon the action or state as a 
series of parts. In doing this, we transfer ourselves to the past and we 
then observe the action or state in precisely the same way as that in 
which we always observe a present action or state ; that is to say, we are 
concerned only with the particular aspect which falls under our im- 
mediate observation, static in the case of states, dynamic (progressive 
or iterative) in the case of actions. From its very nature such an atti- 
tude, involving the senses rather than rational reflection, tends to be 
vivid, intense, emotional. And again, as in the present, we may gen- 
eralize on the basis of our observation of a particular past action or 
state, to affirm a universal state or a customary action in the past. To 
express these aspects Spanish uses the imperfect (indefinite past). 
Finally, there is possible a still more subjective attitude toward a past 
action or state. It may become so vivid that we transfer it to the pres- 
ent and thus become witnesses of the events and their background. To 
convey this highly affective attitude we use the present tense, called 
the “dramatic” or “historical” present.* 

The future exists only in imagination and, imaginatively, we may 
consider a future action or state either as a whole or as a series of parts. 
In practice, however, Spanish has not found it necessary to distinguish 
between the two. A single tense, future in the case of statements and 
questions, present (imperative or subjunctive) in the case of com- 
mands and wishes, is used to cover the whole gamut of hypothetical 
future experience. 

The simple tenses, then, are capable of expressing a variety of 
aspects—unitary, progressive, iterative, customary. But the very fact 
that the same tense may perform a variety of functions has made it 
necessary to create linguistic devices for indicating the particular aspect 
which the speaker wishes to convey, either to avoid ambiguity or to 
stress a particular aspect. Moreover it is often necessary to express in 
the preterite an aspect (progressive, iterative, etc.) which is not in- 
herent in the tense itself. Spanish, like the other languages of Europe, 


8 Old French and Old Spanish narratives constantly employ all three tenses 
to reflect the variations in the attitude of the narrator. 
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has developed a variety of devices, involving the use of an auxiliary 
verb and the present participle (gerundio) or the infinitive, to express 
or intensify these aspects. 

In addition to these aspects which are conditioned by the attitude 
of the speaker, there are aspects which are phases of the action or state 
itself. It may be necessary to indicate that we are concerned with the 
beginning of an action or state. But the beginning may be approached 
from two points of view: (1) the beginning may be considered as the 
culminating point of a prior series of actions or states (“effective” 
aspect), or (2) as the starting point, without regard to prior condi- 
tions, our interest being confined to events subsequent to the begin- 
ning (“inceptive” aspect). We may, further, desire to express, not a 
multiple repetition (iterative), but a single repetition of an action. 
Finally we may need to indicate that we are concerned with the ending 
of an action or state. And here again there are two possible approaches ; 
the ending may be considered (1) as the achievement of completion 
(“perfective” aspect) or (2) as the cessation or termination of the 
action or state, which is not complete (“terminative” aspect). In the 
following pages we shall discuss only the auxiliaries which are used to 
convey aspect. 


I. Unitary ASPECT 


The only type of auxiliary is an intensive used in popular speech, 
originally with affective values of surprise or irritation. Examples do 
not often find their way into literary texts. Those that I have noted 
are of the following types. 

tomé y se fué Lope de Rueda, Teatro, 83, “toma y dale aques- 
so.”/Juan de la Cruz, Obras, II, 451, “tomé y meditaé y haced actos 
interiores.’ Juan de Valdés, Didlogo de la lengua, 402, objects to such 
expressions as tomé y vineme on the ground that tomar thus used is 
“un malo y feo arrimo.” 

cogié yse fué Cuervo (Dicc., II, 180b) cites Moratin, El barén, 
“cogié y se entré derechito,” and other cases, remarking that this con- 
struction was accepted by the Dictionary of the Academy as late as the 
tenth edition. 

agarré y se fué Campos, Rayos catédicos, 7, “entonce jué que 
agarré y me vine con lo mds preciso.” Ibid., 9, “agarré y se jué.” 
Cuervo (Apuntaciones criticas, §548) comments on this use of 


agarrar. 
fué y lo hizo Mufioz Seca, El rayo, 62, “fué y me tird un pe- 
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llizco.”/Arniches, Del Madrid castizo, 37, “{ella] va y me dice.” /Lé6- 
pez de Haro, La imposible, 87, “como tu eres tan hermosa, fué y te 
pinto.”/Alvarez Quintero, Drama, comedia, y sainete, 122, “fué y se 
afilé las uftias en la cara del ciudadano.” This construction is common 
in the contemporary theatre. All these types have their counterparts in 
English. It is possible that they were originally inceptives, but they 
seem to have lost that value and to be mere intensives. The medieval 
use of aver a and aver de with the preterite may be examples of the 
same process, but since these uses of aver are not limited to the unitary 
aspect,* but are found in all tenses, it seems more probable that aver a 
and aver de should be considered flectional auxiliaries. The use of ir a 
is often very similar to that of fué y lo hizo. Campos, Rayos catédicos, 
36, “fué a clavarse de pia en la nariz del padre.” /Especially in com- 
mands and prohibitions. Rusifiol, Buena gente, 10, “no se vaya usted a 
figurar que los he robado.”’/Duayen, Stella, 18, “Cuidao, ché, con los 
rusos, no se te vayan a disparar.” /Blasco Ibafiez, La horda, 24, “Id a 
tocarle el movio a vuestras madres.” This use of ir, without preposition, 
occurs as early as the Cid, 1462, “vos vayades passar.” Other ex- 
amples are Lazarillo, 62, “vamos todos a suplicalle.”/Valdés, Didlogo 
de la lengua, 343, “id a mirarlo.” 

It will be noted that the true present and the imperfect are never 
found in these constructions. 


II. PHases or BEGINNING 


A. Effective Aspect —The auxiliaries most often used are llegar a 
and venir a. Other expressions are sporadic. 

uviar P.C.G., 9b13, “el no la uvio acabar ante su muerte” (“a 
embebida’?).5 

uviara P.C.G., 29b5, “E los gallegos, cuemo no estaban aperce- 
budos de guerra, nos uuiaran a guisar de caualleros e darmas.” The use 
of uviar appears to be limited to the earliest period; even the four- 
teenth-century scribes of the Gran conquista de Ultramar frequently 
misunderstood it. 


*Cf. J. A. Strausbaugh, The Use of “auer a” and “auer de” as Auxiliary 
Verbs in Old Spanish (Ph.D. Dissertation, University of Chicago, 1933), 
pp. 152-77. 


5 For the early period I have drawn examples from Liljequist, Infinitiven ¢ 
det fornspanska Lagspréket (Lund, 1886), and Beardsley, Infinitive Construc- 
tions in Old Spanish (New York, 1921). 
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llegar a P.C.G., 157643, “llegé a seer emperador.”/Mujiion, 
Elicia, 47, “la llaga con dificultad llega a cicatrizar.”/Leon, Casta de 
hidalgos, 34, “advertiase un fondo de melancolia, que llegé a chocar a 
la Camelia.” 

llegar hasta Sanchez, M’hijo el dotor, 60, “has llegado hasta 
deshonrar a esta infeliz.”/Pani, Cuestiones diversas, 347, “cwya ama- 
bilidad llegé hasta organizar una espléndida ‘suprise (!) party.’” 

venira Santa Teresa, Vida, 12, “ella avia venido a ser monja por 
solo leer lo que dige el evanjelio.”/Leon, Casta de hidalgos, 26, “he 
venido a ser lo que llaman un comico de la legua.” 

Verbs which express the notion of “succeed in (doing something)” 
are not usually auxiliary verbs, since the notion of “success” predomi- 
nates over that of the dependent verb: such are acertar a, alcanzar a, 
conseguir (of recent popularity), and Jograr. But even with these 
verbs the position of the object pronoun occasionally indicates a weak- 
ening to the effective aspect. Santa Teresa, Vida, 106, “‘ni se despues 
como lo acerté a decir.” /With indefinite reflexive. Lopez de Haro, La 
imposible, 203, “Nada mds se alcanzaba a descubrir.” /Gomez de la 
Serna, 6 falsas novelas, 13, “Hasta que no se logren implantar las cajas 
comunales ... —dijo sin venir a qué.” 

Effective aspect is also expressed in a number of ways which will 
merely be listed here. (1) A large number of reflexive verbs have 
effective force, as cansarse, dormirse, enamorarse, mejorarse, etc. 
(2) Copulatives indicating a transition, with a predicate noun or ad- 
jective, as caer, hacerse, ponerse, quedar, resultar, salir, volverse, etc. 
(3) The preterite of poder and saber, followed by the infinitive, may 
have the meaning of “succeed in” or “manage to.” 

B. Inceptive Aspect—No aspect shows so great a variety of device 
as does the inceptive, revealing clearly the need for an analytic vehicle 
to replace the inceptive terminations of Latin. The two commonest 
verbs are comenzar and empezar ; the former has been current from the 
earliest texts to the present day; the latter, still rare in the sixteenth 
century, begins to rival comenzar in the seventeenth century,® and 
today is the commonest expression. 

comenzar Siete partidas, 1, 92, “comenzé lavar los pies de los 
sus decipulos.”/P.C.G., 684632, “Obras de piedad que comencé y 
fazer.” /Palencia, Dos tratados, 29, “comengaron sentir.” 


® Cf. H. E. McNeel, The Use of the Infinitive in Spanish Prose between 1600 
and 1630 (M.A. Dissertation, University of Chicago, 1932), p. 41. 
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comenzar a Lazarillo, 19, “le comenze a servir.” The regular 
construction. 

comenzar de P.C.G., 192b, 47, “et comenco la de buscar a todas 
partes.” /Timoneda, Obras, I, 21, “comenzaron de huyr.”’/The latest 
example I have noted is Pérez de Hita, Guerras de Granada, I, 7. 


Variant forms of comengzar are: 


encomenzar a Cuervo (Dicc., II, 211) cites from the Danza de 
la muerte, “encomienca a hordenar Vna danga esquiva.”/Cisneros, 
Cartas, 3, “algunos he encomencado a enbiar delante.”/The latest ex- 
ample I have is Zapata, Misceldnea, 437. 

escomenzar a Cuervo (Dicc., II, 211) cites Calila e Dimna 
(B.A.E., LI, 326), “escomenzaron a soplar.’/Cisneros, Cartas, 2, 
“escomienzan tambien a hacer sus repartimientos.”/Valdés (Didlogo, 
380) disapproves of escomenzar./The latest example I have is Timo- 
neda, Obras, I, 149. 

escomenzar de Cuervo (Dicc., II, 211) cites Calila e Dimna 
(B.A.E., LI, 33a), “escomenzo de dar muy grandes voces.” 

escopenzar a Cuervo (Dicc., II, 211) cites Lope de Vega 
(B.A.E., XXXIV, 137a), “g Ya escopienzas a grufir?” 

compezar a_ Cid, 2735, “Essora les compiecgan a dar.” /Cuervo 
(Dicc., II, 211) cites Rueda (B.A.E., Il, 284b) : “que y’os compezaré 
a bravear con él.” 

compezar de Fuero juzgo, 87, (var.) “compieza de deman- 
dar.” /Cid, 1083, “compecés de alegrar.” 

empezar Berceo, Milagros, 290b, “ante que empezasse tanner la 
monedera.” 

empezar a_ Berceo, Milagros, 478a, “Enpezdli a dar de grandes 
palancadas.”/Valdés, Didlogo de la lengua, 345, “empecad a pregun- 
tar.” /Rojas, El viaje entretenido, 133, “empez6é a despedir un arroyo 
de légrimas.” Now the regular form. 

empezar de P.C.G., 309a, 48, “luego en comiengo empeco de 
seer mal andante.”/Fernandez de Cordoba, Cartas, xxiva, “se ordend 
de empezar de facer ciertas trincheas.” Empezar de rivaled empezar a 
until the seventeenth century. 


Other verbs: 


echara Marroquin, Pax, 332, “El perro eché a correr.” Usually 
a sudden start. 

emprencipiar a Sanchez, M’hijo el dotor, 65, “emprencipié a 
conocer.” 
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pensar de P.C.G., 414a, 45, “metieronse al camino et penssaron 
de andar.” Common in the Cid. 


principiar a Alvarez Quintero, Drama, comedia, y sainete, 126, 
“principié a ‘pitorrearse’ de mi.” Rare and modern. 

romper a Arniches, Del Madrid castizo, 12, “rompe a llorar 
amargamente.” Like echar a, it is usually employed to express a sud- 
den start. 

In addition to these verbs, there is a long list of reflexive verbs 
which are used to express the beginning of an action or state, although 
they can hardly be called auxiliary verbs; such are: agarrarse a (only 
in popular speech) ; acogerse a (only in early texts) ; cogerse a (only 
in early texts) ; darse a, echarse a, meterse a, moverse a, esgarrarse a 
(only in popular speech) ; ponerse a (the most frequent of the type) ; 
prenderse a (common in the romances) ; tomarse a (dying out in the 
sixteenth century ). 

The preposition used with effective and inceptive auxiliaries is 
normally a, indicating that the action or state is directed toward a goal, 
rather than derived from a source. The use of de in older texts is al- 
most certainly an example of the spread of de as an infinitive sign, like 
“to” in English or zu in German. As late as 1500 it seemed possible 
that this de would be generalized for all verbs except modal auxiliaries. 
The use of the infinitive without a preposition must mark an assimila- 
tion to the modal type of auxiliary, although it should be observed that 
the only case noted of a direct infinitive after empezar occurs in a verse 
text. 

Finally it should be noted that the combination of ir and the present 
participle, used with progressive or iterative force, may acquire the 
function of inceptive aspect, particularly when an adverbial expres- 
sion—word, phrase, or clause—marks a point of beginning. Lazarillo, 
9, “De que vi que con su venida mejoraba el comer, fuile queriendo 
bien.””" 


III. PHASES OF THE “FRACTIONATIVE” ATTITUDE 


(The action or state is considered as a series of parts.) 
A. Particularizing.—Since a number of studies devoted to the con- 
struction of ir, estar, etc., with a present participle have appeared in 


7 Further examples in R. K. Spaulding, History and Syntax of the Progres- 
sive Constructions in Spanish (Berkeley, 1926), p. 254. 
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recent years,® it will not be necessary to add new examples, but merely 
to present my own analysis of the materials. The chief use of this con- 
struction is to intensify the progressive (uninterrupted) and iterative 
(intermittent) aspects. It serves to expand our consideration of a par- 
ticular action or state into the periods immediately preceding and fol- 
lowing the moment of observation. There is no question of “duration,” 
either definite or indefinite ; the high light of our attention spreads with 
decreasing intensity into both past and future; the action or state 
appears to stand in the midst of a series (cf. French il était en train de 
manger). It is obvious that actions involving motion will most fre- 
quently suggest this expanded impression, for they appear to us not as 
isolated “stills,” but as “moving pictures.” And it is equally clear that 
verbs of motion are best adapted to convey this dynamic impression. 
From the Cantar de mio Cid to the present day, the commonest auxil- 
iary used with the present participle has been ir. But other actions and 
states may be considered dynamically, and to intensify this attitude 
estar and other auxiliaries are used. In general, it may be said that 
Spanish shows a strong tendency to preserve the original force of the 
auxiliary verb; the choice of a particular auxiliary will depend upon 
the context. The only auxiliary which has become sufficiently colorless 
to assume a variety of functions is the one most frequently used, ir. 
Recent Spanish has developed a set of auxiliaries to express the “con- 
tinuative” aspect, which stresses the fact that the action or state which 
falls under our observation is a continuation of an action or state 
(either uninterrupted or intermittent) which began at an indefinite 
time prior to the moment of observation. When used in the preterite, 
the constructions with the present participle are not intensifying, as in 
the present, imperfect, and future, but serve to indicate the aspect, pro- 
gressive or iterative, under which the whole action or state is consid- 
ered. We may outline briefly the main types. 

1. Progressive aspect (uninterrupted series) : 

estar Alarcon, El sombrero de tres picos, 121, “estoy esperando 
tus explicaciones.” Common from the earliest texts to the present day. 

hallarse Valle-Inclan, Sonata de primavera, 129, “Recuerdo que 
me hallaba hablando con aquella devota Marquesa de Téscara.” Rela- 


8 Spaulding, op. cit.; H. Chmelicek, Die Gerundialumschreibung im Altspan- 
ischen sum Ausdruck von Aktionsarten (Hamburg, 1930) ; S. Lyer, “La Syntaxe 
du Gérondif dans le Poema del Cid,” in Revista de Filologia Espafiola, XIX 
(1932), 1-46. 
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tively modern ; usually adds a certain fortuitive element: “I happened 
to be talking.” 


ir Calila e Dimna, 152, “yo iré siguiendo al cazador.” Carries 
with it, not only an attitude toward the action or state, but an implica- 
tion of movement on the part of the actor (subject) toward a definite 
goal. 

andar Pereda, Sotileza, 360, “Don Venancio andaba perorando 
en el Circulo de Recreo.” Implies movement on the part of the actor, 
but without a definite goal. 

venir Pardo Bazan, La sirena negra, 99, “Ahora me vienes pre- 
dicando.” Implies movement on the part of the actor toward the scene 
of the action./Pérez Galdés, Misericordia, 10, “Desde Reyes venia 
siendo un aiio fulastre.” Used only when an adverbial expression indi- 
cates the specific time at which the state or action begins ; an intensifier 
of the present or imperfect in their use to indicate that an action or 
state which began at a definite prior moment is in progress at the 
moment of observation. 

quedar Cortés, Cartas, 154, “E en tanto yo quedo haciendo dos 
bergantines.” Regularly implies that the actor “is remaining” in a 
given place. 

seer Cid, 122, “Raquel e Vidas seiense consejando.” Only forms 
derived from Latin sedere are found and there is usually the implica- 
tion that the actor is, if not “sitting,” at least motionless.* The con- 
struction appears to be limited to the period before the fourteenth 
century. 

2. Iterative aspect (intermittent series) : 


andar Linares Rivas, El abolengo, 126, “vale més vivir tranquil- 
amente que andar poniendo los ojos tiernos.”’ Implies movement on 
the part of the actor, without definite goal. It is the most affective of 
the auxiliaries and is used to indicate busyness, anxiety, confusion, 
futility, and the like in the actor. 


ir Blasco Ibafiez, La reina Calafia, 299, “ella fué contestando con 


voz sombria.” There are certain special nuances with the ir construc- 
tion. 
a) Successive parts: 


Blanco-Fombona, El hombre de hierro, 224, “los demds fueron 


® See further J. D. M. Ford, “Sedere, essere, and stare in the Poema del Cid,” 
Modern Language Notes, XIV (1899), 8-20, 85-90. 
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cayendo de hinojos, uno a uno.”/Further examples in Spaulding, 
op. cit., p. 252. 

b) Cumulative parts: 

Pérez de Ayala, La pata de la raposa, 11, “iba amasando rapida- 
mente un caudal.” Especially with reflexive verbs which have effective 
force./Palacio Valdés, La novela de un novelista, 138, “El balanceo 
se fué acentuando.”/Don Quixote, V, 218, “Cada dia te vas haciendo 
menos simple y mds discreto.” 

venir To indicate that an action which began at a definite prior 
time is still intermittent at the moment of observation. Palacio Valdés, 
Tristan, 222, “Es una observacién que vengo haciendo desde largo 
tiempo.” /With cumulative force. Santa Teresa, Las moradas, 259, 
“Viene en estos aiios creciendo poco a poco este deseo.” 

3. Continuative aspect (the progressive or iterative aspect is a con- 
tinuation of the same aspect which began at an indefinite prior 
moment) : 

The older language had no specific auxiliaries to express this aspect, 
but other auxiliaries might, through the context, acquire this value. 
Santa Teresa, Las moradas, 94, “si no va perseverando en recibir- 
las.”/Don Quixote, II, 302, “las necedades y locuras que vuestra 
merced ha hecho y queda haciendo.” Modern Spanish, however, has 
developed several auxiliaries to express this aspect, one of which, 
seguir, is surpassed in frequency among the auxiliaries used with the 
present participle in contemporary Spanish only by ir and estar. 

continuar Wast, Desierto de piedra, 146, “;Piensa continuar 
haciendo agujeros en las paredes?”’/The example of continuar which 
Spaulding (op. cit., p. 264) cites from the Corbacho (p. 62) should, I 
think, be punctuated: “El que desonesta amor usa e continua, compli- 
endo su desfrenado apetito, este tal traspasa uno a uno todos los manda- 
mientos de Dios.” 

proseguir Aleman, Guzmdn de Alfarache, I, 73, “prosigue con- 
tando quiénes fueron sus padres.”/Later examples in Spaulding, 
op. cit., pp. 263-64 ; it is most frequent with verbs of “declaring.” 

seguir Benavente, Los malhechores del bien, 15, “gSigues pade- 
ciendo las jaquecas?” 

B. Generalizing (the intermittent series of parts is considered as 
habitual or customary).—Customary aspect vies with the inceptive 
aspect in the variety of auxiliaries which have been developed. From 
the earliest period, the most frequent has been soler, but acostumbrar 
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and usar have also been in constant use. The following list will give 
some idea of the range: 

acostumbrar Celestina, 119, “mi honestidad que acostumbré 
tener.” /Cuervo (Dicc., I, 154a) cites from Quintana: “como antes lo 
acostumbraban hacer.” Not in the earliest texts, but still in use. 

acostumbrar a Siete partidas, II, 572, “acostumbraban a facer 
los otros previllejos.’*°/ Alfonso de Valdés, Destruicién de Roma, 125, 
“acostumbra a dar antes bien por mal.” Still in use. 

acostumbrar de Siete partidas, I1, 214, “acostumbraban mucho 
de guardar pleyto et homenaje.” Old Spanish only. 

costumbrar Siete partidas, III, 601, “costumbran los fijosdalgo 
entre si desafiarse.” Old Spanish only. 

costumbrar a Siete partidas, II, 718, “pavones costumbran los 
omes a amansar et criar.” Old Spanish only. 

costumbrar de Siete partidas, II, 718, “costumbran estas aves de 
ir et tornar acasa.” Old Spanish only. 

soler Guevara, Menosprecio de corte, 86, “se suelen perder.” 
Common at all periods. 

usar P.C.G., 348a, 23, “assi como dantigo usaran fazer los 
godos.”/Cortés, Cartas, 72, “alli usaban venir.”/Pani, Cuestiones 
diversas, 21, “como se usa terminar siempre la exposicion.” Now rare. 

usar a Siete partidas, I, 425, “lo usaron asi los homes a decir.” 
Old Spanish only. 

usarde P.C.G., 490a, 22, “a aquella iglesia misma usaua el rey de 
yr a maytines.”/Juan de la Cruz, Obras, II, 395, “lo usa de hacer.” 
Dying out in the sixteenth century. 

vezar Villena, Arte cisoria, 107, “E quando esto fasian suelta- 
mente faser vesabanles mondar.” A unique example. 

The auxiliaries of customary aspect show a wide variation in the 
use of the preposition. The pattern without a preposition set by soler 
extends to acostumbrar, costumbrar, usar, and vezar. On the other 
hand, the goal function of a spreads from acostumbrar (with goal 
prefix a) to costumbrar and usar. The cases of de must again be ex- 
amples of its use as an infinitive sign. 

A special group of verbs of effective customary aspect are the 
various reflexive verbs: acostumbrarse a, amajiarse a, avezarse a, 
usarse a, vezarse, vezarse a, vezarse de. Of these, only acostumbrarse a 
enjoys any frequency today. There is also a considerable list of verbal 
locutions which have been or still are used to express customary aspect, 
such as haber costumbre de, haber uso de, ser acostumbrado a (or de), 
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ser costumbrado a (or de), ser duecho de, estar acostumbrado a, tener 
(la) costumbre de, etc. 


IV. Aspect or SINGLE REPETITION 


Two verbs, tornar and volver, are used to express this aspect. The 
first appears in the earliest texts and is still in use; the second appears 
in the fifteenth century and increases with such rapidity that it has 
largely replaced tornar by the end of the sixteenth century. 

tornar Fuero juzgo, III, 4, 17, “si ella tornare fazer esto de 
cabo.” /P.C.G., 270a, 5, “pidiol quel diesse caualleros con que tornasse 
otra uez lidiar.” Note that the construction is reinforced by an ad- 
verbial phrase. 

tornar a Lazarillo, 21, “descosia y tornava a coser.’/Luis de 
Leon, De los nombres de Cristo, 1, 86, “tornard a venir otra vez.” 

tornarse a Santa Teresa, Vida, 73, “plega a su majestad que se 
torne a ser lo que era.” 

volver a_ Celestina, 15, “Anda anda ... y esta otros tres atios que 
no me bueluas aver. (The position of the object pronoun is evidence of 
the auxiliary value of volver a.)/Palacio Valdés, La novela de un 
novelista, 308, “Otra vez volvi a sentir inundado mi cerebro por una 
ola de sabiduria.” 

volverse a Santa Teresa, Vida, 65, “luego me bolvia a amar a su 
majestad.” Santa Teresa is fond of such intimate reflexives. 


VY. PHASES oF ENDING 


A. Perfective Aspect (the ending is considered the achievement of 
completion ). 

acabar de P.C.G., 171a, 41, “aquel anno acabo de cercar toda la 
uilla.”/Valdés, Didlogo de la lengua, 367, “nunca acabo de tomarles 
tino.” 

concluir de Pérez de Ayala, La pata de la raposa, 28, “Voy a 
concluir de vestirme.” 

terminar de Valle-Inclan, Sonata de primavera, 46, “Esté term- 
inando de oir misa.” 

B. Terminative Aspect (the ending is considered as the cessation 
or termination of the action). 

cesar Berceo, Milagros, 545, “non cessaré nunqua gracias a ti 
render.” A unique example. 
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cesar de Mufidn, Elicia, 13, “nunca cesa de darle consejos.” 
Found at all periods. 

dejar a P.C.G., 725b, 14, “dexa aqui la estoria a contar del in- 
fante.” Old Spanish only; all of Beardsley’s examples are from the 
Primera croénica. 

dejarde Palacio Valdés, La novela de un novelista, 138, “Juanito 
dejé de hacer muecas.” Found at all periods. 

dejarse de Valdés, Didlogo de la lengua, 366, “Dexdos de dezir 
donaires.” 

The preposition used with auxiliaries which stress a phase of end- 
ing is normally de, showing that the function is one of separation. The 
older use of dejar a must derive from some not readily identifiable 
analogy. The only example noted without a preposition is found ina 
verse text. 

Haywarp KENISTON 
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There are many Spanish saints in the Roman Catholic calendar, 
but the most carping critic could scarcely deny the supremacy of 
Saint Ignatius of Loyola, Saint Teresa of Jesus, and Saint John of 
the Cross, all of whom lived and died in the sixteenth century when 
saintliness was at its fullest flower in Spain. Saint Ignatius is the best 
known of the three outside of Spain because of the international 
character of his endeavors, but in Spain and in Spanish America Santa 
Teresa has won the greatest hold on the popular mind, not because 
she is the greatest woman writer in Spanish literature but because of 
her piety and her good works and especially because of the miracles 
associated with her name. Spanish people often refer to her as “la 
Santa” ; to them she is the woman saint above all others. Saint John, 
who is the least popular of this trio both in and out of Spain, is the 
most important from an artistic point of view. He is not only the 
greatest mystic poet of Spain; he is the supreme mystic poet of all 
Christendom. 

In France, Germany, and Italy the great mystics flourished before 
the sixteenth century. In Spain the medieval spirit was prolonged into 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries because most Spaniards had 
refused to accept the pagan elements of that evolution which for the 
want of a better word we call the Renaissance. And so we find in 
Spain a belated flowering of medieval asceticism, which is mysticism. 
It is nonsense to assert, as so many foreign critics have done, that 
Spain had no Renaissance. The spirit of the Renaissance in Spain was 
less Greco-Latin than that in Italy and France. It was superhumanistic 
rather than humanistic. It looked for guidance in all things to God 
rather than to imperfect human man: The very fact that the most 
superhumanistic of all the Spanish poets, San Juan de la Cruz, used 
the new Italian forms of verse introduced into Spain by Boscan and 
Garcilaso de la Vega is proof enough that Spain accepted new 
aesthetic doctrines which did not run counter to the teachings of the 
Church. No Spanish writer represents more tragically the blend of 
humanistic and superhumanistic in Spain than Luis de Le6n, scholar 
and poet, contemporary of our saints. He too was a mystic, but his 
mysticism was tempered by his love of the classics and by his pro- 
found erudition. Saints Ignatius, Teresa, and John looked back- 
ward to an age of sublime faith; Luis de Leén looked forward to an 
age of brotherly love and universal peace. 
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One of the most fascinating problems in the history of Spanish 
literature confronts us with regard to the relations between Luis de 
Leon and Saint John. We know positively that the latter studied at the 
University of Salamanca at the time Fray Luis lectured there. Was 
Saint John a pupil of Luis de Leon? Was the younger man fired by 
the humanist poet with enthusiasm for classic models and new Italian 
forms which had so recently been introduced into Spain? Or were 
they ships that passed in the night, these two mystics, two of the great- 
est poets in Spanish letters? Certain it is that they died in the same 
year, 1491, neither having mentioned the other, although Luis de Leon 
had been the first to edit the works of Santa Teresa, the spiritual 
mother of San Juan de la Cruz. 

In discussing the Spanish mystics we must be on our guard against 
three types of unreliable critics: first, the prejudiced Protestant to 
whom all things Catholic are anathema ; secondly, the uncritical Cath- 
olic enthusiast, layman as well as churchman ; and, lastly, the modern 
pseudo scientist who honestly believes that he is approaching the sub- 
ject from an unprejudiced point of view and who treats the mystic 
as though he were dealing with atomic weights or chemical fluids. It 
is not important whether we regard what our saints believed as true or 
untrue. Nor is it important whether their ecstasies were or were not 
the result of pathological abnormalities. What is important is how 
they describe their union with God and to what extent they influ- 
enced their contemporaries and posterity. We should be interested in 
them only from the aesthetic and historical point of view and should 
have no pro-religious or anti-religious axes to grind. Santa Teresa 
and San Juan talked with God and about God in words and figures so 
beautiful and poetic that, like the language of the God-intoxicated 
Biblical prophets, they have become treasures of the world’s literature. 
Saint Ignatius, author of that breviary of mysticism, The Spiritual 
Exercises, kindled the fire of the one and the flame of the other. In 
him we see the saint who developed primarily as the man of action. 
In San Juan, “spirit of flame,” we see the contemplative poet, and in 
Santa Teresa, “spirit of fire,” we have the ideal synthesis of action 
and contemplation. 

It has been often stated that mysticism is Spain’s contribution to 
modern philosophy. Unamuno tells us that the “Castilian spirit took 
as its own individual philosophy mysticism, which is not a learned 
science but a longing for the absolute and the perfect made substance.” 
The Spanish genius has ever been recalcitrant to metaphysical specu- 
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lation and there is very little of it in the mysticism of Spain. Outside 
of Leon Hebreo, incidentally the only Spanish mystic of importance 
who was not a Catholic ecclesiastic, and Luis de Leon, there is very 
little of the Platonic or neo-Platonic in Spanish mysticism. It stems 
from Saint Augustine rather than from Plotinus. It is psychological 
rather than metaphysical and so by that very fact its writings belong 
to literature and to theology rather than to philosophy. 

Most mystics, and the orthodox Spanish mystics are no exception, 
found themselves at one time or other involved in controversies with 
the Church. For the mystics often expressed themselves symbolically 
and then had to explain what they meant. An excellent illustration of 
this phenomenon is provided in the works of Saint John, who wrote 
most elaborate theological treatises explaining his poetic figures of 
speech. All three of our saints are careful to insist upon their ortho- 
doxy, but all were in grave danger at times of severe punishment be- 
cause of the originality of their actions or expressions. The Church 
being opposed to original individual interpretation of religious doc- 
trine, and the mystic trying to reach God by a path of his own, it was 
natural that religious formalism and informal mysticism should clash 
even in sixteenth-century Spain. 

From the point of view of pure letters, Teresa and John are more 
important than Ignatius, who began as a mystic but whose later life 
led him to become an ascetic rather than a mystic because of the 
nature of his work. He was the least articulate of the three. He ex- 
periences, to be sure, the emotional union with God, but Teresa and 
Juan poetize it ; they give it color and warmth. To borrow the language 
of the mystics, one might say that Saint Ignatius symbolizes the 
purgative stage of the scala perfectionis; Saint Teresa, the illumi- 
native; and that Saint John is the symbol of the third and loftiest 
stage, that of the divine union. They all, it is true, experience and 
describe the three stages, but there are stars of the first magnitude in 
all things, mysticism included. 

According to Menéndez y Pelayo, “Saint Ignatius more than any 
other man is the living embodiment of the Spanish spirit of the Golden 
Age.” That statement may be true as far as the youthful Ignatius is 
concerned, but the mature Ignatius must be regarded as a European 
medieval Christian rather than a pure Spaniard. He developed as he 
grew older an international mind, and organized his army, the Com- 
paiia de Jesis, not in Spain but in the very heart of the Church—in 
Rome. He foresaw that, although Spain might give the impetus to 
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the great reform within the Church which he contemplated, it could 
not fight the battle single-handed. Like his Mallorcan compatriot, 
Lull, this Basque had tasted of the fleshpots and like him was con- 
verted in his youth to things divine. Both took holy orders and be- 
came students, but Lull remained all his life a picturesque knight- 
errant of philosophy, a “fool of love,” who was for converting Mos- 
lems instead of exterminating them. Although he died a martyr he 
was never canonized. Ignatius concentrated his energies, disciplined 
his mind, and knocked all the romantic nonsense out of his system 
at an early stage in his development. A contemporary of Amadis of 
Gaul, who ever thirsted for more dragons to conquer in honor of his 
lady love, Ignatius became a caballero a lo divino and learned how to 
conquer souls for God by conquering himself. He seemed in those 
formative years not unlike those “bons précheurs évangéliques” of 
whom Rabelais speaks, and his tiny band of converts reminds one very 
strongly of the Salvation Army. More than once before taking orders 
he was suspected of heretical leanings and warned by the ecclesiastical 
authorities that he must conform to the practices of the Church. 

It is during these unpractical years that we see more of the mys- 
tical side of Ignatius, who saw and spoke to God. Here is the senti- 
mental Ignatius who wept so copiously and who gave no thought for 
personal cleanliness or food or raiment, the Ignatius who gave away 
everything he possessed. This Ignatius was the unworldly Ignatius, 
the more lovable, the more picturesque, and, as he himself probably 
discovered, inefficient and futile as far as winning souls for God was 
concerned. We have been told again and again that the great mystics 
have been eminently practical. Is it not the exception rather than the 
rule? Can most men be concerned with the practical things of every- 
day life and at the same time live in the rarefied atmosphere of the 
mystic? To be sure Santa Teresa combined the practical and spiritual 
as no other mystic ever did, but she did not reach the lofty heights of 
Saint John of the Cross, who was the least practical of men, nor on 
the other hand was she as influential as Saint Ignatius. 

The Ignatius of the later years, the active founder of the inter- 
national Society of Jesus and its first general, seems to have sup- 
planted entirely in the eyes of posterity the contemplative Spanish 
mystic, the youthful knight of God. This internationally schooled 
priest, who left his native University of Salamanca for that of the 
more universally known Paris, buttressed his early naive faith with 
a profound knowledge of theological doctrine. He conquered his 
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velleities and passions ; he developed a will of iron. Even his visions 
ceased because they interfered with his will to learn and so to lead. 
His patience, energy, endurance, and courage were Herculean. He 
became a marvel of efficiency, a master of detailed organization. Aus- 
tere, prudent, tactful, he excluded from his life all physical comforts 
and all intellectual joys. He saw in the Turks and Protestants only 
ephemeral dangers to the Church. What he feared most was the new 
spirit, the new learning, the new arts which found their spokesmen in 
humanists like Erasmus and Rabelais. He saw in all these new paths 
a menace to the ascetic and superhumanistic traditions of medieval 
Europe. He never acted, he tells us, without first consulting God. 
He had studied himself so thoroughly that he had become an adept 
in studying others. He saw into the social and political as well as the 
ecclesiastical aspects of the new “light cavalry of the Church,” as he 
termed his Company of Jesus. And so it has come about that we think 
of Saint Ignatius not primarily as a mystic but as the efficient general 
of an army of disciplined priests who as missionaries and teachers 
have made themselves known all over the world, an army still fight- 
ing, as its founder intended it should, ad majorem Dei gloriam. 

In Spain Saint Teresa is the most popular of our three saints 
perhaps because her life is known in more intimate details through 
her autobiography and letters. We know more about her emotional 
experiences than those of Saints Ignatius and John. Her autobi- 
ography is the outstanding life in Spanish literature, and as a revela- 
tion of the spiritual struggle of a Christian has only that of Saint 
Augustine as a peer. Then too she wrote in a language so simple, so 
childlike, and so devoid of erudite technical theology that the humble 
and lowly, especially women, could easily understand her. The dove, 
the donkey, and the butterfly which are so frequently met in the 
popular literature of Spain often cross her pages. Most of her quo- 
tations are from the Bible, which she must have known through de- 
votional books and confessors. She knew very little Latin and she 
could not have known the Bible in the vernacular because of the 
Church prohibition. Her own works have in the course of time be- 
come themselves devotional books, so homiletic are they in tone. Yet 
she had a profound respect for learning and deprecated her own ig- 
norance. Both Ignatius and John studied mystical theology at the 
greatest European institutions of learning; Teresa’s teachers were 
the Bible, which she knew only at second hand, the Church fathers, 
mystics who wrote in Spanish, and her confessors. 
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After many years of spiritual struggle, which she describes so 
poignantly in her autobiography, she spent her mature years travel- 
ing up and down Spain founding convents and monasteries and 
perfecting the reform of the Discalced Carmelites in the face of bitter 
opposition. She symbolizes more than any woman who ever wrote 
the perfect synthesis of Martha and Mary. Contemplative mystic 
though she was, she had a remarkable talent for organization, she 
possessed an indomitable will, yet knew when to yield. Her physical 
endurance, her patience, and her courage were boundless. She must 
have possessed a very magnetic personality, for men as well as women 
recognized in her a great leader. And she tempered this strength of 
mind with a gayety and wit that are rare among saints. Neither 
Ignatius nor John let us glimpse the lighter side of their lives. She 
accomplished for the women of Spain what Ignatius had been doing 
for the European men. Like him she was one of the leaders of the 
Catholic reform. It was the fathers of the newly founded Society of 
Jesus who gave her courage to persevere in her saintliness when other 
confessors insinuated that her visions and locutions might have been 
prompted by the Devil. These Spanish Jesuits, who in the early stages 
of the Society were more mystically inclined than those of later gen- 
erations, probably acquainted her with the Spiritual Exercises of Saint 
Ignatius. 

But her greatest spiritual hero was Saint Augustine, of whom she 
says, “When I began to read his Confessions, I saw myself described.” 
And it is very likely that this work inspired her own autobiography, 
which is written in the same spirit. Her use of mystical terms she 
probably derived from contemporary Spanish mystics like San Pedro 
de Alcantara, who advised her and championed her cause when she 
was attacked either for her writings or for her works in reforming the 
Carmelite order. What inspiration she got from Saint John of the 
Cross, who was very learned in mystic theology, is shrouded in mys- 
tery. He doubtlessly influenced her as much as she influenced him; 
and if hers was the spark which kindled his nascent mysticism, he 
must have enlightened her in matters of church doctrine and in the 
use of technical terms. But so tenuous was the line of demarcation 
between orthodox mysticism and unorthodox alumbrism and quietism, 
and so great the danger of condemnation by the Church, that each one 
was exceedingly cautious about compromising the other. They must 
have corresponded. Teresa was an indefatigable letter writer. We 
have hundreds of letters written by her but not one of them addressed 
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to Saint John, who was her chief lieutenant in the reform of the con- 
gregations of Carmelite monks. 

With the outstanding exception of Confucius, the great religious 
leaders of the world’s history have not been erudite, and Saint Teresa 
is no exception to this rule. Yet she has been read and praised by men 
of great learning, including her contemporary and first editor, Luis 
de Leon. She is a striking example of the intuitional mind even 
among mystics, whose mental processes are chiefly intuitive. She is 
rarely sure-footed when she is dealing with doctrinal mysticism and 
is very vague with quotations, most of which she probably remem- 
bered by word of mouth. Her writings are characteristically Spanish 
in that their style is racy of the Castilian soil, simple, uninvolved like 
the romances. They are a veritable cri du coeur written by one who 
was totally unconscious of artistic impulses. 

Throughout the autobiography, which is Teresa’s chief title to 
fame, we sense a constant combat with the Devil and his minions. 
These encounters give a colorful dramatic touch to her works, and 
the devout reader must feel that the Devil is the villain of the piece. 
Although routed again and again he returns to the charge. And the 
Devil of sixteenth-century Spain was no vague abstraction ; he was a 
very definite figure, the enemy of all good men and women. 

Although she admits that many of her visions and locutions are 
“seen with the eyes of the body rather than with the eyes of the soul” 
and therefore on a lower scale, she reminds us constantly that she 
reveals them because she was so requested by her confessors. The 
most characteristic of her visions is an experience which was regarded 
as so sacred in Spain that it gave rise to the fiesta de la transverberacién 
del corazon de Santa Teresa. This vision first took place when Santa 
Teresa was between forty-five and fifty years old and evidently re- 
curred, as she says she saw it “several times.” 

From her own pen we learn that this experience is corporeal. In 
it are described the angel, the arrow, the fire, and the bodily pain. It 
is the most sensuous, the most romantic, the most colorful, and per- 
haps the most popular manifestation of her ecstatic experiences with 
the divine. There is nothing symbolical or allegorical about it; it is a 
straightforward description of a material demonstration of God’s 
love and has been interpreted and commented upon more than any 
other phenomenon in Teresa’s life by sacred and profane critics. That 
it is not the highest form of mystic experience Teresa herself admits. 
For this we must go to the Castillo Interior, where her experience is 
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designated not as corporeal but as intellectual, the highest which the 
mystic can reach. The style of this work is just as simple, just as 
discursive and homiletic, as that of the autobiography. The soul is a 
little dove or a butterfly which goes to seek God through the seven 
chambers of this interior castle of pearls and diamonds. On it goes 
until it finally reaches the seventh chamber, where the spiritual union 
takes place, a foretaste of the life eternal. “I laugh at these compari- 
sons which do not at all satisfy me,” says this least erudite of mystics, 
who is nevertheless a “doctor of the Church.” Her language is ex- 
tremely naive, but very lofty and noble. “ ’Tis not Spanish, ’tis Heaven 
she speaks,” said the English poet Crashaw, who devoted several 
poems to her. From a purely religious point of view Teresa has 
reached great spiritual heights in the Jnterior Castle, but from an 
aesthetic point of view we are left dissatisfied. Like so many Span- 
iards, Teresa has painted the lily. 

“Heard melodies are sweet but those unheard are sweeter.” To 
reach the supreme heights of Spanish, nay of Christian, mysticism 
we must go to Saint John of the Cross. Teresa is primarily the re- 
former, the religious teacher. She inculcates as few have done the 
great lessons of love and faith in God as taught by the Church. But 
when she is in her seventh heaven she looks down too often to earth 
to see whether her disciples are following her or she is preoccupied 
with the thought of the danger of making a false step theologically. 
Teresa is all fire ; John is all flame. He soars into the empyrean, “which 
is the immediate seat of God,” and becomes totally oblivious of earthly 
things. Teresa sees God with her eyes open; John feels God, his eyes 
closed. I am now speaking of his poetry. In his prose he subtilizes 
and overdistils his verse which is the very essence of poetry. In his 
poems we get flashes of mystic intuition expressed in symbolic lan- 
guage which has never been surpassed by Christian mystics. De- 
scriptions of the ecstasy of the divine union cannot be prolonged. Like 
the line of a poem they must be short, vivid, compressed. They must 
convey their message in swift images and flashes of metaphor. 

Unlike Teresa, who reveals everything about herself, Saint John 
scarcely gives us a glimpse of his inner life. We must piece and patch 
his psychology from his works. His poems are finished masterpieces, 
but two of his most important commentaries, both based on La noche 
oscura del alma, seem to be unfinished. The final stages of the spir- 
itual union are omitted. Did Saint John himself hesitate to explain 
the ecstatic states of the mystic union in bald prose or have his works 
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been tampered with? The commentary on the Llama de amor viva 
and the Cdntico espiritual seems to indicate that Saint John shrinks 
from detailed prose descriptions of the divine union; he prefers to 
use poetic symbolism when he meets God face to face. Even Baruzi 
in his scholarly treatise on Saint John admits that he cannot adequately 
explain the unfinished state of the two commentaries, Subida del 
monte Carmelo and the Noche oscura del alma. We are really only 
on the threshold of lay studies of the Spanish mystics, and, as Américo 
Castro points out in his essay on Santa Teresa, we have no study of 
her works comparable to that of Baruzi. When such a study is made, 
Saint John’s superiority as a mystic will be more definitely established. 

Everything connected with Saint John of the Cross is baffling. 
The known facts of his life are tantalizingly scant. We know that 
his childhood was spent in dire poverty. We know that he attended 
one of the first Jesuit colleges which were established in Spain. It is 
very likely that, as was the case with Santa Teresa’s Jesuit con- 
fessors, the teachings of these Jesuits were more superhumanistic than 
humanistic. The question as to whether he studied under Luis de 
Leon at Salamanca has already been left, as we must leave so many 
questions dealing with Saint John, unanswered. The turning point 
of his life was undoubtedly reached when he met Santa Teresa for the 
first time. Influenced by her, he enters her movement of reform in 
the Carmelite order instead of that of the Carthusians, which he had 
originally intended to join. 

This choice, made at the outset of his career, was very character- 
istic of Saint John. He always chose the most ascetic way of life. He 
knew of the odds against which Teresa was fighting, he knew that he 
would suffer more privations with her Discalced Carmelites. Not 
that he was an extremist, as has been often insinuated, but his ascetic 
soul always inclined toward the hardest way. Teresa tells us of hav- 
ing found “a friar and a half” to initiate among the monks of the 
Carmelite order the reforms which she had been establishing among 
the nuns. The half friar was Saint John, short in stature, with a body 
probably undernourished in childhood and youth by necessity and by 
choice in mature life. There is something of the Franciscan in Saint 
John. His was an extremely sensitive and simple soul, fond of nature 
in all of its manifestations, especially of the solitudes of the woods and 
hills and above all of the night. He had few of the practical gifts of 
both Ignatius and Teresa. He knew what he wanted but he never 
compromised. He had an indomitable will in that frail body. To be 
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sure he was a tower of strength morally to Teresa and he occupied 
important offices in the order of Discalced Carmelites during his short 
life of scarcely fifty years. He never sought responsibility, however ; 
he shrank from forcing his will upon others. When he realized that 
he was suspected and his influence feared, he sought peace for his 
soul and communion with God in the solitude of his cell or in the dark 
night. When kidnaped and secretly imprisoned by his hostile brothers 
of the Mitigated Carmelites, he uttered no complaint, although he was 
barbarously treated by them. It was Teresa who moved heaven and 
earth to free him, even turning to Philip II in his behalf. But after 
her death in 1582, unchampioned by her stalwart tongue and pen, he 
was trampled in the dust by the mighty of this world, dismissed from 
office, threatened with defrocation, and died in misery. 

It is not an easy task to determine the chronology of Saint John’s 
works. It is probably certain that he wrote his poems before the prose 
commentaries, which are more important to us from the psychological 
than the literary point of view. They give us glimpses of the man 
rather than of the poet, and from that point of view they are precious. 
To the mystic, of course, they are inspired, but mystics are rare and 
not many of them have approached the divine presence so austerely, 
so nakedly as Saint John of the Cross. In fact it is difficult to trace 
the influence of Christian mystics who preceded him. He never 
quotes them. Did he read them? The only definite influence that can 
be noted is his use of few technical terms. He scarcely ever quotes 
a book or an authority other than the Bible and we are told by his 
contemporaries that he rarely consulted other works. 

The two words which stand out in his commentaries are dark- 
ness and nudity. No mystic ever carried to such extremes the via 
negativa as an approach to God. For, according to Saint John, God 
so transcends human thought that He can be approached only in that 
way. It is by nakedly stripping the soul that man comes to know him- 
self, for that is the primary step in the knowing of God. And only by 
annihilating mundane thoughts and suffering torture as did Christ on 
the Cross can one reach the substance of the soul in the deep abyss of 
one’s faith. And when that supranatural—not supernatural—stage of 
divine union is reached through the narrow gate, then only does man 
come face to face with God; but because of man’s imperfection he 
can see God only “through a glass darkly.” 

I am inclined to believe that in the modesty of his soul—he was 
one of the most modest of men—Saint John shrank from setting 
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down minute descriptions of the divine union, although all of his 
theological mysticism is on the higher reaches of the ladder. One 
feels that like Moses he felt himself vouchsafed only glimpses of the 
promised land, glimpses which he reveals only in the symbolic lan- 
guage of the poet in which the senses of touch and smell are keener 
than those of actual sight. The verbs which he uses when he reaches 
the very highest point of union in his prose commentary on his 
Llama de amor viva illustrate this point. God “translicese” or “di- 
visase”’ and even then only “oscuramente.” He never uses the verb 
ver in connection with God. 

Saint John was never afraid of using such terms as annihilation, 
passiveness, quietism. These are steps through which the soul must 
pass before reaching the highest rung of the mystic ladder. But he 
never goes to the extreme reaches of the nihilism of the Indian mys- 
tic nor the soft epicureanism of the Sufi. Unlike Teresa, who feels 
her way so carefully, John is always sure-footed. He knew that his 
mysticism was orthodox and was certain of the verdict of posterity. 
But withal there is nothing in his works which approximates the 
cocksureness of Mme Guyon or Molinos. He is the very epitome of 
Christian humility. It was the daring terminology of his prose and 
the extreme sensuousness of his poems combined with his deep 
asceticism which made his contemporaries suspicious of his orthodoxy. 

Every word of Saint John’s prose and poetry belongs to the 
highest stages of mysticism. That is why I look upon him as the 
symbol of the unitive stage of Spanish mysticism, allotting to Saint 
Ignatius with his disciplinary Spiritual Exercises the purgative stage, 
and to Saint Teresa with her description of ecstasies, visions, and 
locutions the illuminative stage. In all of the works of Saint John 
there is never the slightest suggestion of a vision or locution. There 
is only the ecstasy of union veiled always or symbolically sung. 
Canciones del alma, songs of the soul, he calls his poems. Not once 
but again and again Saint John warns his readers against locutions 
and visions. They are “golosinas,” tidbits fit only for the neophyte. 
They are to him an abomination, as were the false gods of the Israel- 
ites. The agitation of mind and body which is brought about by 
visions is a deterrent to solitude and contemplation. Moreover our 
way of understanding visions and locutions is defective. The meaning 
of God’s word is too immense, too profound for human understand- 
ing. God talked in parables to the patriarchs and prophets of the 
Old Testament before the true faith was properly established, but 
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even they did not clearly understand God. In this era of divine grace, 
however, it is no longer necessary for God to speak to us and answer 
our queries, for, giving us as He did His Son which is His word, he 
revealed to us the truth at one single time and in one single word. 
Now He has no longer need to speak to us. To seek to verify His 
word and reach God by supernatural means is taking man out of his 
element. When we ask things of God we annoy Him. As for raptures 
and ecstasies, Saint John tells us that he has no interest in describing 
them and that moreover Saint Teresa has already done so. 

This is the only mention of Saint Teresa in the works of Saint 
John. As we have seen, there are no letters extant. She mentions 
him several times and always in the most glowing terms, having recog- 
nized his great worth when he was still young. One might say that 
Teresa discovered him and that in the early stages of his mysticism he 
was inspired by her. When they first met he was twenty-five and she 
fifty-two, the author of the autobiography and perhaps the Camino 
de perfeccién; but to say, as so many critics have done, that he was 
her disciple is far from the truth. It is more likely as far as technical 
theology is concerned that he was her teacher as well as her confessor. 
Her loftiest work of mysticism, Las moradas, may have been inspired 
by Saint John’s high conception of the mystic union. 

The commentaries of Saint John’s poems are little read today. 
Only the pious churchman or the psychologist might read them. Even 
the literary critic takes them on the word of the theological expert. 
But to one who would seek to understand the soul of this poet they 
are invaluable. Here is stark nakedness of the soul in the obscure 
night. Here is purification and contemplation of the most austere 
kind. Here is the most disciplinary approach to the Absolute that can 
be found in Catholic mysticism. Outwardly this method seems to 
resemble that of Plotinus and the Pseudo-Dionysius, but for all its 
ascetic qualities it does not lack warmth and love. The psychologist 
who would explain theopatic religious phenomena on a physical basis 
has nothing to work with. Unlike Teresa and Ignatius, John never 
tells about his states of mind or health. There are no aches or pains, 
no trances, no levitations, no raptures, no ecstasies, no voices from 
God or from the Devil, no visions of Christ, of the Virgin, of heaven 
or hell. The commentaries of Saint John are classic explanations of 
the romantic poems. 

And what a slender volume of poems they make! We now have 
them isolated, thanks to the labors of Professor Peers, who has de- 
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voted so many studies to the Spanish mystics. They are no longer 
buried among the voluminous commentaries and may be read by them- 
selves by the lover of beautiful poetry. And in this tiny volume there 
are just six by which Saint John will be remembered. It is difficult 
to understand why Saint John did not write more “songs,” as he 
called them, he who was so prolific with his prose commentaries. 
Those poems written in the popular romance measure are far inferior 
to the six written in the polished Italianated line, in which the lofty 
superhumanist mystic becomes at the same time a humanist artist. 
The fact that our God-inspired mystic should have been preoccupied 
with artistic form has puzzled some critics, but, as I have said, all of 
Saint John’s life and work is more or less a mystery and these poems 
stamp him all the more as an original genius. 

If one should come upon the poem which begins with the line, 
“En una noche oscura,’ knowing nothing about Saint John’s life 
or his commentaries, he would be startled by its utter sensuousness 
and abandon. An erotic poem, is the first thought that would come to 
mind. There is not a single clue in it that would lead the uninitiated 
reader to call it a mystic poem. There is not one word which of itself 
would describe the spiritual marriage. It is one of the purest examples 
of symbolism to be found in all poetry, and at the same time it is one 
of the most perfect and most beautiful poems of Spanish literature 
and undoubtedly the finest poem in Christian mysticism. It is so 
fragile and exquisite that it defies analysis. To take it apart and dis- 
sect it would be like pulling apart the petals of a delicate flower. Other 
mystics have sung of the spiritual union but none have reached the 
heights of this poet of pure flame. Madame Guyon and Coventry 
Patmore are pedestrian when compared with Saint John of the Cross. 

Saint John entitles his poem Songs of the soul which rejoices 
at having arrived at the high state of perfection which is the union 
with God by way of spiritual negation. This short poem and his longer 
Spiritual Canticle, which describes the union of the soul with Christ, 
are of course based on the spiritual marriage as symbolically inter- 
preted in the Song of Songs. Perhaps no book of the Bible has been 
so often commented upon or given more varied interpretations. The 
literary critic must nevertheless accept the allegorical interpretation of 
the book first suggested by Hebrew rabbis as a marriage between God 
and Israel, then the Christian interpretation as the union between 
Christ and the Church, and finally as the union of Christ, the bride- 
groom, and the soul, the bride. The Spiritual Canticle, like the Noche 
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oscura, contains no theological concepts. It too is pure symbol, fol- 
lowing more closely however the Song of Songs. One might have to 
be told that in the Noche oscura the lover and the beloved are symbols 
taken from the Song of Songs. Not so with the Cdntico espiritual. 
Its dialogue form, lines like “Oh nymphs of Judea,” “Despise me not 
e’en though thou findest me dark in color,” are reminiscent of the 
Biblical poem. It is by far the longest of Saint John’s poems and might 
be called a sacred pastoral. Yet it has none of the artificiality of the 
profane pastoral and surpasses all the Arcadias and Dianas of Span- 
ish literature about which so much has been written. Nor is there 
anything austere or ascetic about it. It contains no suggestion of the 
via negativa or of the dark night of the soul. It preserves the tone of 
the original Song of Songs and outwardly is a gay sensuous song of 
the lover seeking his beloved in the woods, hills, and meadows filled 
with flowers, and birds and beasts. 

One cannot say that every line in it is perfect, but it is fraught with 
exquisite music in which the sonorousness of the majestic Castilian 
line cannot be rendered into English. Curiously enough it is not the 
love passages which stand out as in the Noche oscura; it is the haunt- 
ing melody of the description of the setting. For sheer beauty some 
of the lines of the Cantico espiritual cannot be matched in all Span- 
ish literature. The Llama de amor viva, the shortest of the poems, is 
the most intensely passionate of all. There is in it no external sym- 
bolism. It is indeed a poem of pure flame sung by a God-intoxicated 
lover. “I have felt some repugnance,” says Saint John, “in com- 
menting on these four verses, as I have been requested to do, because 
they treat things so intimate and spiritual.” The most tragic and 
poignant of the poems, which seems as though it might well have 
been “engendered in a prison,” is the one which ends each strophe 
with the refrain, “Aunque es de noche.” Music is one of the essential 
qualities of Saint John’s poetry and his recurring refrains haunt 
the memory. They beat upon the brain. 


Three saints. One symbolizes the disciplining of the mind and 
the purification of the soul; the second leads one to see and love God; 
the third gives glimpses of the ecstatic union with God, the medieval 
Catholic God of sixteenth-century Spain, the God of yet another 
self-chosen people. 


SAMUEL MONTEFIORE WAXMAN 
Boston UNIVERSITY 





























FRAY ANTONIO TELLO, HISTORIAN 


The purpose of this study is to analyze the qualities of Fray 
Antonio Tello, historian and man of letters, as revealed in the chronicle 
published over his name.’ The circumstances of the composition of 
this chronicle, the biography of its author, and the history of the 
manuscript, despite admirable investigation, are still so obscure and 
little known that a brief review of the data hitherto collected is advis- 
able before undertaking the analysis. 

About the middle of the past century Antonio Tello was hardly 
more than a name and a tradition. From their own admission it was 
known that the eighteenth-century historians, Mota Padilla and 
Beaumont, had used Tello’s chronicle, but the chronicle itself appeared 
to be completely lost. Garcia Icazbalceta, working from a fugitive in- 
dication of Beristain, and aided by the researches of Hilarion Romero 
Gil in Guadalajara, resurrected a few details concerning Tello’s life 
and reprinted a number of chapters that seemed fragments of his his- 
tory. Icazbalceta’s principal findings were that Tello was a native of 
Guadalajara, Mexico; that he took an active part in missionary 
activity ; that he was Guardian of Franciscan monasteries in Zacoalco, 
Amatlan, Tecolotlan, and Cocula; and that he must have been about 
eighty-six years of age in 1653 when he composed, or at least put the 
final touches to, his chronicle.” 

The second book of Tello’s Crénica Misceldnea in three hundred 
chapters was published in 1891 with an introductory study by José 
Lépez Portillo y Rojas.* The manuscript had been found by Nicolas 
Leon in Celaya, in the shop of a dealer in spices, who had purchased it 
for wrapping paper. Lopez Portillo printed the chronicle from the 
manuscript, which had lacunae amounting to one-tenth of the whole. 
In his introduction Lopez Portillo remarks that Tello’s work broke off 
at chapter 276, and that the remaining twenty-four chapters were 
added by Fray Jaime de Rieza Gutiérrez. By way of criticism Lopez 


1 Libro segundo de la Crénica Miscelénea en que se trata de la conquista 
espiritual y temporal de la Santa Provincia de Xalisco en el Nuevo Reino de la 
Galicia y Nueva Vizcaya y descubrimiento del Nuevo México compuesto por 
Fray Antonio Tello. With an Introduccién bibliogréfica by José Lépez Portillo 
y Rojas (Guadalajara, Mexico, 1891). 

2 Joaquin Garcia Icazbalceta, Coleccién de documentos para la historia de 
México, II (Mexico, 1866), xlvii-liii, The biography of Tello is reprinted in 
Biblioteca de Autores Mexicanos, Obras de D. J. G. I., IX (Mexico, 1899), 
389-402. 8 See note 1 above. 
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Portillo judges that as a historian Tello followed the humanitarian 
school of Las Casas and denounced Nufio de Guzman and other Span- 
iards so forcibly that the manuscript contained marginal notes of at- 
tempted refutation ; that Tello was a worthy representative of the great 
age of Spanish letters; and that certain chapters, notably 90, in praise 
of the Spaniards, and 118 and 119, describing the investment of 
Guadalajara and the defeat of the Indians, are real literary gems. 
Lopez Portillo declares that the first book of Tello’s chronicle was lost, 
and that the third book, which was in existence complete, was not 
written by Tello and did not deserve publication.‘ 

Twenty-seven years after the publication of the second book of 
Tello’s chronicle, Juan B. Iguiniz made a substantial addition to our 
store of knowledge. According to this authority, Tello’s complete 
work was in six books. The first book, now lost, dealt with antiquities 
of Nueva Galicia; the third book, devoted to biographies of Fran- 
ciscan missionaries and declared spurious by Lopez Portillo, cannot 
now be found; the fourth, fifth, and sixth books exist in manuscript 
in the library of Guadalajara. The name of Tello is not in the manu- 
script, but the date and certain other indications make it probable that 
the work is his, and that he was a native of Santiago de Compostela, 
in Galicia, Spain. The fourth book deals with the foundation of 
Franciscan monasteries in Jalisco; the fifth is a general history of the 
Franciscan Order; and the sixth is devoted to the chapter of the 
Order in Santiago de Compostela, Spain. A fragmentary index per- 
mits reconstruction of the contents of the first book.® 


* José Lépez Portillo y Rojas, /ntroduccién bibliografica to the edition of the 
Libro segundo de la Crénica Miscelénea cited in note 1. Lépez Portillo thinks 
that the lacunae may have been occasioned through disapproval by authorities 
of certain sections of the work. He transmits without comment a note from the 
manuscript to the effect that Tello was an Indian and pupil of Fray Pedro de 
Gante. As Fray Pedro de Gante died in 1572 and Tello in 1653, this would seem 
virtually impossible. 

5 Juan B. Iguiniz, “Los historiadores de Jalisco,” published in Concurso de 
bibliografia y biblioteconomia convocado por la Biblioteca nacional (Mexico, 
1918). For the part about Tello, see pp. 21-30. Iguiniz describes the method used 
by Lépez Portillo in forming his text. He supplies the information that the 
manuscript of the second book went to the John Carter Brown Library in Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. A letter from Mr. Lawrence C. Wroth, librarian of the 
John Carter Brown Library, gives assurance that the manuscript is now there. 
Iguiniz states that the fourth book and part of the fifth were published in the 
first volume of Eufemio Mendoza’s Coleccién de documentos para la historia 
de México (Mexico, 1871). 
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The most recent study of Tello comes from Fray Luis del Refugio 
de Palacio Valois, O.F.M., of the Convento de Zapopan near Guada- 
lajara. This learned critic has brought to bear upon the Tello problem 
the full weight of his formidable knowledge of the organization of 
the Franciscan Order and of the local history of Jalisco. From the 
manuscripts mentioned and other Guadalajara documents he con- 
cludes that Tello was born in the province of Santiago de Compostela, 
Spain, and that he studied in Spain; that he died, very probably in 
June, 1653, in the monastery of Guadalajara of which he was then 
Guardian ; that he was, despite Lopez Portillo’s opinions, the author 
of the whole six books of the chronicle (Fray Luis bases this opinion 
upon considerations of unity and style); that there is no known 
record that Tello was commissioned by his Order to write the chron- 
icle; and that the fragments published by Icazbalceta were partly 
Tello and partly a compendium of another chronicle.® 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


The present study is concerned only with analysis of the second 
book of the Crénica Miscelénea, which contains, as Iguiniz says, the 
military, civil, and religious history of Nueva Galicia. Tello’s work 
is not, nor does it pretend to be, a systematic chronicle from the com- 
ing of the Spaniards until 1653. In chapter 150, about halfway 
through the work, he has reached only 1542. A large part of the 
history after that point is devoted to accounts of the careers of 
churchmen. Rather than a complete chronicle, then, it is, as the title 
asserts, a treatment of the spiritual and temporal conquest of Jalisco. 
Everything is subordinated to these two great poles of interest— 
conquest and conversion. After perusal the reader retains an impres- 
sion of the early expeditions, the revolt of the natives and the battles 
of Nochistlan and El Mixtén, and the careers of the missionaries. 

The latter part of the chronicle’ produces particularly an impres- 
sion of incompleteness, as if the author had been unable to finish his 


® Fray Luis del Refugio de Palacio Valois, O.F.M., “Un estudio sobre el 
muy reverendo y venerable padre Fray Antonio Tello, Padre y Cronista de la 
Provincia de Santiago de Xalisco” in the Boletin de la Junta auxiliar de la Socie- 
dad Mexicana de Geografia y Estadistica, No. 3 (Guadalajara, June 18, 1935), 
pp. 57-71. The cursory summary gives little idea of the charm and learning of 
this brief and modest study, truly imbued with the Franciscan spirit. 

7 Unless the contrary is stated, references to the chronicle are to the second 
book only. 
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work, or had lost interest in prosaic details of the post-conquest 
period. If indeed he was unable to supply the last touches, it strength- 
ens the probability that he wrote his history in extreme old age. 


HISTORICAL THEORY 


One would hardly expect in Tello a philosophical or deeply in- 
tellectual attitude toward history. The conditions of his training 
and environment, as well as the example of his models and sources, 
would almost preclude such a possibility. However, in the course 
of his work, Tello presents at least one straightforward, general 
theory of historiography. After a consideration of the merits and 
demerits of Nufio de Guzman he answers those who censure his 
tendency to mete out both praise and blame to the same individual by 
stating his ambition merely to tell the truth: “diciendo la verdad, asi 
de lo bueno como de lo malo, ... porque la posteridad procure excusar 
la infamia que se sigue de las malas obras, y imitar y amar los hechos 
heroicos, ...’”® 


PARTICULAR POINTs OF VIEW 


Closely related to historical theory is the attitude of a writer 
toward the issues that he discusses. This last, however, is an emo- 
tional or subjective, rather than a rational or objective, reaction. 
Tello has several strong personal feelings, prominent among them his 
devotion to Las Casas. He defends the famous Dominican Apostle 
against Nufio de Guzman, quoting extensively from the Destruicién 
de las Indias.* In chapter 87 he supports Las Casas against the rather 
moderate strictures of the historian Pizarro y Orellana, urging the 
truth of Las Casas’ writings and the justice of the cause for which 
he stood. Again he takes up the case vehemently for Las Casas 
against Septlveda, arguing that the Spaniards had no rights against 
the Indians.’° 

Tello felt also admiration, not unmixed with censure, for the first 
explorers and conquerors. To him Cortés was the “famoso y nunca 
bien alabado capitdn” ; he defended him consistently against Nufio 
de Guzman, and lent credence to the story that Cortés aided Guzman 


8 Chap. 85, p. 267. 


® Crénica Miscelanea, chap. 39, pp. 114-15. In references to Tello’s chronicle, 
the chapter numbers and page numbers of the Guadalajara edition of 1891 will 
regularly be given. 


10 Chap. 163, p. 540. 
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when the latter was in financial straits..* The chapters that deal in 
extenso with the conquistadores are among the most eloquent in the 
chronicle. He explains their acknowledged cruelty on the ground 
that they were not men of letters, but soldiers, who never debate what 
they can or cannot do, nor whether a war is just or unjust, but strive 
to rob, injure, mistreat, and destroy even a Christian enemy; much 
more, infidels. The cruelty of the conquest may be explained, if not 
excused, by this custom of military license, and also by the supposi- 
tions that the Devil was helping the Indians, and that the Indians 
were not rational beings.’* After admitting, with such palliation, the 
excesses of the conquerors, he proceeds to an eloquent eulogy of 
them, proclaiming “sus proezas tan grandes, que a los antiguos y 
modernos pudieran poner en admiracion, y tan grandes, que en nin- 
guna historia de los antiguos ni modernos se podran leer mayores.” 
The death of Pedro de Alvarado led Tello to some fatalistic medita- 
tions on the unhappy end of many conquistadores. For a few pages 
he draws a solemn and gloomy picture of the fate of Cristébal and 
Diego Colén, Cortés, Balboa, Olid, Almagro, the Pizarros, and many 
others. Tello’s fatalism seems based on the idea of tragic coincidence 
rather than on that of retribution for wickedness."* 

Tello appreciated also the early royal appointees who endeavored 
to correct the rapacity of Guzman. He appreciated the chivalrous 
bearing of Luis del Castillo in the face of Guzman’s trickery.** He 
composed the following profile of Diego Pérez de la Torre: “Era 
bien dispuesto de cuerpo, robusto, de color verde y negro, animoso, 
valiente, gran trabajador, avisado, generoso, amigo de buenos, de 
blanda y suave condicién, y, sobre todo, muy celoso del servicio del 
rey.*5 Tello’s favorite among the early governors of Jalisco, the 
man whom he praised repeatedly for good sense and efficiency, was 
Cristobal de Ofiate “con su buen gobierno, dnimo, astucia y valentia, 
todo nacido del valor de su corazén.”** 

Tello naturally took over from his much revered Las Casas an 
enthusiasm for the Indians. Again and again he comes to their de- 
fense, and denounces cruel treatment of them. Nufio de Guzman is 


11 Chap. 1, p. 4; chap. 160, p. 533; chap. 68, p. 211; chap. 84, p. 264. 

12 Chap. 89; it is to be understood that these are not Tello’s beliefs, but 
beliefs that he attributes to the early explorers. 

18 Chap. 115. 14 Chap. 78. 15 Chap. 91, p. 302. 

16 Chap. 156, p. 528. 
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the principal recipient of his denunciation. He gives free rein to his 
indignation over the policies of the conqueror of Jalisco. Hence it 
awakens especial interest to note, in the final estimate of Guzman, the 
willingness to discover some good qualities in him: “... discreto y bien 
hablado, docto en su facultad de leyes, de grande dnimo y inclinado 
a grandes proezas, resuelto en las causas arduas que se le ofrecian, 
sufrido en los trabajos y mds inclinado a su parecer que al consejo de 
otros; si bien de natural altivo, soberbio, hinchado y de dnimo cruel, 
como parece por lo discurrido en esta historia.”*" Tello’s sense of 
proportion is shown also in his not infrequent recognition of dis- 
agreeable qualities in the Indians, such as their defiance of the Span- 
iards, whom they call perros barbudos, their effeminate and appar- 
ently sodomitic customs, and their incorrigible disorder and fighting 
among themselves.** 

It would be most extraordinary if a Franciscan friar did not feel 
enthusiasm for the work of his Order in Nueva Galicia. In fact Tello 
tells story after story of the abnegation and heroism of the mission- 
aries, proclaiming that there was no corner of Nueva Espajia into 
which they did not penetrate,’® and speaking of “los pueblos poblados 
y administrados por los religiosos del Serafin Francisco por espacio 
de ciento diez atios que incansablemente sufriendo descomodidades, 
hambres, calor, mosquitos y otras penalidades, han permanecido en 
estas tierras calientes ... sélo por cojer los frutos de la semilla espiri- 
tual que por el discurso de tantos aiios estan sembrando en los cora- 
zones de estas gentes, sin jamds mostrar fatiga ni cansancio, pues su 
principal fin es ganar almas para el cielo.”*° 


SOURCES 


From Tello’s frequent mention of sources we are disposed to 
think of his principal authorities as Las Casas, Torquemada,”* G6- 
mara, Herrera, and Remesal. For matters pertaining to the Francis- 
can Order he cites particularly Antonio Daza and Francisco Gonzaga. 


17 Chap. 84, p. 265. 

18 Chap. 109, p. 356; chap. 278, p. 827; chap. 285, p. 847. The last two refer- 
ences are from the part of the chronicle that may not have been written by 
Tello. It is just possible that the second writer was less friendly to the Indians 
than Tello, although in any case Tello has censure for the natives. 

19 Chap. 1, p. 10; chap. 147, p. 487. 20 Chap. 198, p. 611. 


21 Fray Luis del Refugio insists that in Book V Tello cites Mendieta di- 
rectly ; op. cit., p. 66. 
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He makes occasional references to many other names, such as Gon- 
zalez Davila, Cabrera, Motolinia, Olmos, Mendoza, Wiclef, Fran- 
cisco Pantecatl.22, He shows some critical discrimination, as when he 
disagrees with Torquemada,”* and when he remarks that Bernal Diaz 
was mistaken in many things, particularly “aquellas a que no se hallé 
presente ni vid.”** He mentions the Archive of Guadalajara as a 
source,”®> and makes free use of archive documents in the body of the 
history. 


CULTURE 


It is evident that Tello was a well-read man in history and theol- 
ogy. Very possibly his own habits might well be described in the 
words used to portray Fray Diego Serrano: “Fué muy dado a la 
oracién y los ratos que se desocupaba de ella, leia en libros devotos 
y espirituales, y en algunos de historia.”** There are comparatively 
few references to literary matters outside of theology and history. 
Among authorities cited are Castellanos and Villagra, who wrote 
versified chronicles; the dictionary of Lebrija is mentioned; Marco 
Polo is used for one comparison; and passing reference is made to 
the twelve peers of France and to the pile of bones at Roncesvalles.*" 


ANECDOTES 


In the long chronicle of Padre Tello many readers will remember 
with particular delight the occasional anecdotes based on some leg- 
end, superstition, or picturesque circumstance. The old friar narrates 
these little dramatic episodes with real gusto. He reveals a flair for 
the marvelous and for innocent gossip. He often inserts the exact 
words of the actors in some exciting situation. It must be admitted, 
however, that for chronological reasons the majority of the anecdotes 
could not have come from the writer’s immediate observation. 

The last adventure and death of Pedro de Alvarado form the most 
thrilling episode in Tello’s chronicle. When the redoubtable con- 


22 Much might be investigated with regard to some of these names. 

23 Chap. 114, p. 372. 24 Chap. 83, p. 260. 25 Chap. 58, p. 169. 

26 Chap. 288, p. 854. This citation comes from the portion of the chronicle 
that may not have been written by Tello. 

27 Chap. 90, p. 294; chap. 92, p. 307; chap. 1, p. 3; chap. 102, p. 334; chap. 121, 
p. 403; and chap. 140, p. 466. 
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queror, mortally wounded, is chided for his mistaken but gallant 
attempt to relieve the beleaguered citizens of Guadalajara, he says: 
“Yaes hecho, gqué remedio hay? Curar el alma es lo que conviene.”’** 

In the face of the timidity of Francisco Cortés, who wishes to 
withdraw from the enemy in the Valle de Banderas, his follower 
Angel de Villafafia turns the scale by upholding the advantage before 
posterity of the remark “aqui los mataron peleando” over “aqui los 
mataron huyendo.”’*® 

The Indians of Huaynamota killed their encomendero Juan de 
Arce in 1540, through an artful ruse. He possessed some dogs that 
protected him from intruders. The Indians ceased to bring food to 
him, alleging fear of the dogs. When he killed the dogs to conciliate 
them, the Indians found the way clear to attack and slay him.*° 

During the Indian insurrection of 1540-42 the heroic Beatriz 
Hernandez showed great courage and presence of mind. She put 
the men to shame by her intrepidity, and on one occasion, when a 
group of terrified women and children were fainting, she rallied them 
with the ironical remark : “; Ahora es tiempo de desmayos!’”’* 

The impoverished Leonor Arias received kindly an Indian who 
showed her in return the rich mine of El Espiritu Santo near Com- 
postela. She grew rich and married her three daughters to three 
prominent gentlemen of Compostela. Later the estate, called the 
Milpa de Miravalles, became an abode of luxury until the visiting 
friar Pedro de Almonte made the following prophecy: “;Oh Milpa, 
Milpa, y cémo ha de enviar Dios fuego del cielo y te ha de abrasar!’’** 

Among numerous stories of edifying and mystical experiences 
the account of Fray Diego Luciano is the most striking. Tello may 
have been an eyewitness of what he relates here. After many pages 
of description of Fray Diego’s incredible humility, self-discipline, 
abnegation, fasting, cleanliness, and sanctity, we learn that to protect 
his enfeebled body from fleas he had himself tied in a bag every night. 
He never left his bed “en la cual estuvo mds de veinticinco aiios, por 
causa de que por los grandes vahidos de cabeza que tenia de su mucha 
flaqueza, no podia estar en pie.”** 


28 Chap. 114, p. 369. 29 Chap. 18, p. 42. 80 Chap. 103, p. 339. 

31 Chap. 118, p. 389. 

82 Chap. 153, p. 519. This anecdote deals with the mines where the poet Bal- 
buena was later chaplain. 

33 Chap. 269, p. 793. 
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POWER OF OBSERVATION 


Tello possessed the knack of noting the little realities of life as 
well as the big underlying issues. His realistic touches are often 
original and illuminating, whether they deal with matters that he 
treated at first or second hand. A few examples may be listed. 

The Spaniards of Jalisco are frank and generous, of clear and 
keen intelligence ; ““y los que se han dado a las letras, han sido muchos 
y muy lucidos y doctos sujetos’ ; the Spanish women are “hermosas, 
bien dispuestas, entendidas, amorosas, curiosas, limpias y lindas la- 
branderas.”** He notes regretfully the sensuality of the Indian, his 
tendencies toward polygamy and pederasty.** He calls attention to 
the need, in the early period of colonization, of being on the alert 
against Indian attack.** He recognizes that gold and silver are “los 
nervios de la conquista.”** He tries to explain what he thought were 
bones of primitive giants.** Writing of the early period, he declares 
that “en aquellos tiempos eran mds tratables los virreyes que ahora.”’*® 
He mentions more than once nuisances like ants and mosquitoes.* 
He calls attention to a fight between tigers and an alligator, arranged 
by the Indians as a spectacle.* He describes vividly the picturesque 
ceremonies connected with the founding of Compostela.*? 

Despite his good sense and shrewdness Tello yielded occasionally 
to credulity pardonable in his age. He thought of the age of Antonio 
de Mendoza and more particularly of the first Luis de Velasco as a 
golden age when there was nothing but “regocijos, buenas conversa- 
ciones, mucha verdad, sinceridad y llaneza.”** He derived from Las 
Casas the belief that before the conquest the land had been very much 
more heavily populated ; he assumes that one no longer sees the many 
marvels that the first settlers described.“ He thinks that the Devil 
visited Mexico in the twelfth century ; that the Valle de Banderas had 
at various times been filled with the mysterious sound of bells and 
had contained a disappearing convent; that St. Michael, Santiago, 
and the angels had fought for the Christians ; that the whole country 


34 Chap. 1, p. 9. 85 Chap. 14, p. 35, and passim. 

36 Chap. 60, p. 181. 87 Chap. 63, p. 189. 88 Chap. 14, pp. 32-34. 

39 Chap. 83, p. 259. 40 Chap. 1, p. 12, and passim. 41 Chap. 41, p. 119. 

42 Chap. 71. Of course this event took place before Tello’s birth. His great 
interest in it may serve to fortify the opinion that he was born in Compostela, 
Spain. 

43 Chap. 149, p. 499. 44 Chap. 1, p. 4, and passim, 
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had been visited by prodigies and omens at the time of the Indian 
revolt; that the pestilence of 1577 was associated with an eclipse; 
that there was a rain of little white fish, and so on.*® On the other 
hand, he disbelieved the story that there was a race of amazons in 
Mexico.** 


CONCLUSION 


The chronicle of Tello was written when the uproar of the 
conquest and the first fervor of conversion had subsided in the 
placid existence of the viceroyalty ; but their memory was still fresh. 
The chronicler wished to honor the part of the world where he had 
spent his best years. To this task he brought a tenacious memory, the 
conscientiousness of a Franciscan, and the rugged independence of 
a pioneer. His personality can be refashioned with some certainty 
from his work. He was not an extremist. In his mind several almost 
conflicting qualities could find residence. He was patriotic with 
respect both to Spain and to Nueva Galicia. He was credulous, but 
also endowed with some critical judgment. He was not intellectual 
or speculative, probably not very mystical, but he had good sense, 
determination, and appreciation for mystical fervor. He harbored at 
once in his spirit enthusiasm for Las Casas and affectionate esteem 
for the conquistadores, thus fusing the humanity of the former and 
the nationalism of the latter. He had an eye for concrete reality. 
Hence he seems in his ideology a much-tempered Las Casas, lacking 
the tremendous vigor and also the fanaticism of the Bishop of Chia- 
pas; in his human interest Tello seems a less personal Bernal Diaz. 
He represents the cultural elements, theology and history, of Nueva 
Galicia, at the moment when they are passing from dynamic to static 
expression. During Tello’s lifetime the poet Bernardo de Balbuena 
found rural Jalisco distressingly provincial for his literary and cosmo- 
politan tastes. Fray Antonio Tello, on the contrary, seems a natural 
and organic product of the best in early colonial culture of western 
Mexico. 


Joun Van Horne 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


45 Chap. 2, p. 14; chap. 96, p. 319; chap. 119, p. 396; chap. 144, p. 480; chap. 
203, p. 623; chap. 227, p. 696. 


46 Chap. 25, p. 63. 





























HISPANO-AMERICAN LITERATURE IN THE 
UNITED STATES, 1935: A BIBLIOGRAPHY 
OF TRANSLATIONS AND CRITICISM 


The following bibliography is intended to bring up to date the 
material contained in two previous bibliographies,’ and like them it 
includes translations from Hispano-American literature, surveys of 
Hispano-American literature, critical articles, book reviews, and 
school texts, either published in this country or contributed to foreign 
publications by residents of the United States. The items for 1935 
are preceded by a few entries which unfortunately were omitted 
before. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


BA, Books Abroad 

BH, Bulletin Hispanique 

Books, Books (New York Herald-Tribune) 
BPAU, Bulletin of the Pan American Union 
BT, Boston Transcript 
HAHR, Hispanic American Historical Review 
Hisp., Hispania (Calif.) 

HR, Hispanic Review 

MLF, Modern Language Forum 

MLR, Modern Language Review 

MP, Modern Philology 

Nat., The Nation 

NR, New Republic 

NYEP, New York Evening Post 

NYT, New York Times 

PQ, Philological Quarterly 

RFE, Revista de Filologia Espaiiola 

RHM, Revista Hispénica Moderna 

RR, Romanic Review 

SR, Spanish Review 

SRL, Saturday Review of Literature 
Times Lit. Sup., London Times Literary Supplement 


1 Hispano-American Literature in the United States (Cambridge, Mass., 


1932) ; Hispano-American Literature in the United States, 1932-1934 (Chapel 
Hill, N. C., 1935). 
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1934 


1. BisHor, M. Mazimilian, Emperor of Mexico, by J. L. Blasio. 
Translated and edited by R. H. Murray. Preface by C. Beals. 

Yale Review, XXIV, 403-4. 
2. Doyie, H. G. A Tentative Bibliography of the belles-letires of 
Panama. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press. 21 pages. 
Review of this bibliography ; of Raphael and Ford, A Tentative Bibliography 


of Paraguayan Literature; and of Waxman, A Bibliography of the belles-lettres 
of Venezuela, by J. R. Spell. HR, IV, 84-85. 


3. Jones, C. K. “National Drama of Argentina.” World Affairs, 
XCVII, 163-66. 

4. Onis, Feperico pe. Antologia de la poesia espatiola e hispanoameri- 
cana (1882-1932). Madrid, Publicaciones de la Revista de Filolo- 
gia Espatiola, Vol. X. xxxv+1212 pages. 

“The twelve-page introduction and the 164 brief essays on the individual 


poets are masterpieces of the critical weighing of facts, of concise statement, 
and of aesthetic appreciation.”—O. H. Green. HR, III, 355. 


5. RapHaet, M. I., ANp Forp, J. D. M. A Tentative Bibliography of 
Paraguayan Literature. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University 
Press. xi+25 pages. 

Review by J. E. Englekirk. SR, II, 110. 


1935 
6. A.R. La poesia popular en Puerto Rico, by M. Cadilla de Martinez. 
RHM, I, 122. 
7. Anperson, L. “Early Press History in Chile.” BPAU, LXIX, 
540-51. 


8. Anon. “Progress of the Mexican Intellectual.” BA, IX, 33. 

. [J. de Lima] “Brazilian Surrealist.” Jbid., IX, 156. 

10. Artas, A. “Virgilio en Castellano.” Hisp., XVIII, 311-20. 

References to A. Bello, G. Gutiérrez Gonzalez, M. A. Caro, and V. de la 

Vega. 

11. Arjona, D. K., anp Fisntine, E. Cuentos contempordéneos. Edited 
with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary. New York, W. W. 
Norton & Co. xxi+182 pages. 

Includes El maestro, by A. Hernandez Cata. 

12. Beats, C. Reply to A. Torres Rioseco on “The Drift of Peruvian 
Literature.” See Torres Rioseco. 

13. Bernarpete, M. J. “Unas apostillas sobre dos dramaturgos mexi- 
canos.” RHM, I, 111-13. 

They are J. Bustillo Oro and M. Magdaleno. 

















14. 


15. 


23. 


24. 
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Corester, A. Rubén Dario y su creacién poética, by A. Marasso. 
Hisp., XVIII, 233-34. 

. C. M. Ocantos, Argentine Novelist. A Study of Indige- 

nous[,] French and Spanish Elements in His Works, by T. An- 

dersson. [bid., X VIII, 241-42. 

. Tabaré (An Epic Poem of the Early Days of Uruguay), by 
J. Zorrilla de San Martin. English version by R. W. Hunting- 
ton. Ibid., XVIII, 497. 

CuTHBERTSON, S. The Poetry of J. Mérmol. Boulder, Colo. Univer- 
sity of Colorado Studies, Vol. XXXV, No. 12, pp. 83-276. 

p’Eca, R. O Marquez de Abrantes [M. Calmon], by P. Calmon. 
HAHR, XV, 80-82. 

Downinc, T. La mascota de Pancho Villa, by H. Robleto. BA, IX, 
449. 

Doy.te, H. G. A Tentative Bibliography of the belles-lettres of 
Central America. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press. 
xii+136 pages. 

A Bibliography of R. Dario (1867-1916). Cambridge, 
Mass., Harvard University Press. 27 pages. 

E. S. Note on Bibliografia de la poesia mexicana, by A. Torres 
Rioseco and R. E. Warner; A Tentative Bibliography of the belles- 
lettres of Ecuador, by G. Rivera; A Tentative Bibliography of 
Colombian Literature, by S. E. Leavitt and C. Garcia-Prada. MLR, 
XXX, 274-75. 

ENGLEKIRK, J. E. The Modernist Trend of Spanish-American Po- 
etry, by G. Dundas Craig; A Study of Tendencies in Modern and 
Contemporary Spanish Poetry from the Modernist Movement to 
the Present Time, by F. M. Kercheville. SR, II, 47-51. 

. A Tentative Bibliography of Colombian Literature, by S. E. 

Leavitt and C. Garcia-Prada; A Tentative Bibliography of the 

belles-lettres of Ecuador, by G. Rivera. SR, II, 109-10. 

. “The ‘Discovery’ of Los de abajo” [by M. Azuela]. Hisp., 

XVIII, 53-62. 

. Los poemas de Edgar Poe, by C. Obligado. RHM, I, 193- 




















94. 

——. “R. Dario y los criticos chilenos.” IJbid., I, 261-65. 

——.. Si me han de matar mafiana, by R. F. Mufioz. Ibid., I, 269. 

. | Mi general! by G. Lépez y Fuentes. Jbid., I, 269. 

Entwistie, W. J. C. M. Ocantos, Argentine Novelist. A Study 
of Indigenous[,] French and Spanish Elements in His Works, by 
T. Andersson. MLR, XXX, 548-50. 

FINKLESTEIN, C. Fuentes bibliogréficas para el estudio de la litera- 
tura chilena, by R. Silva Castro. BA, IX, 80. 
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32. Firz-Geratp, J. D. “Spanish-American Literatures.” New Inter- 
national Yearbook (for 1934), pp. 662-66. 
33. Fraxer, C. F. “Gustavo Adolfo Bécquer and the Modernists.” HR, 
III, 36-44. 
Deals with M. Gutiérrez Najera, J. A. Silva, L. Diaz, J. Herrera y Reissig, 
and A. Nervo. 


34. GonzAez, M. P. Desbandada, by J. R. Romero. RHM, I, 194-95. 








35. . Pacifico-Atléntico, by D. Melfi. Jbid., I, 199-200. 
36. . “En torno al centenario de Ricardo Palma.” Jbid., II, 24-26. 
37. . Marti el apéstol, by J. Mafiach; Marti en México, by J. de J. 





Niufiez y Dominguez. HAHR, XV, 241-42. 
38. Green, O. H. E. A. Poe in Hispanic Literature, by J. E. Englekirk. 
HR, Ill, 171-73. 
39. Grismer, R. L. A Bibliography of Articles and Essays on the Liter- 
atures of Spain and Spanish America. Minneapolis, Perine Book 
Co. xx+423 pages. 
Spanish-American literature, pp. 299-393. 


40. HernAnovez, J. M. Ironias y tristezas, by Q. Moheno. BA, IX, 81. 
41. . Avellaneda, by O. Rebaudi Basavilbaso. Jbid., IX, 327. 
42. Hoimes, H. A. “The Influence of Uruguay on the Comte de Lau- 
tréamont.” SR, II, 80-86. 
43. James, E. K. (tr.). The vortex (La vordgine), by J. E. Rivera. New 
York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons. x+320 pages. 
Reviews: by F. T. Marsh, Books, April 21, 1935; and BT, May 18, 1935; 
by J. Winkler, Nat., CXL, 749; by F. Valensi, NR, LX XXIII, 174; by L. H. 
Tillerton, NYT, April 28, 1935; and SRL, XII, 25. 
44. Kress, D. Confessions of a Modern Poet, A. Nervo. Boston, Bruce 
Humphries. 50 pages. 
. verse translations of several poems from Nervo’s volume La amada 
inmévil.”—A. Coester. 
45. Leavitt, S. E. “A Bibliography of Theses Dealing with Hispano- 
American Literature.” Hisp., XVIII, 169-82. 
. “A Clearinghouse for Theses on Hispano-American Litera- 
ture.” Jbid., XVIII, 456-58. 
. Hispano-American Literature in the United States. A 
Bibliography of Translations and Criticism, 1932-1934 (With 
Additional Items from Earlier Years). Chapel Hill, N.C., Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press. 21 pages. 
. Tres cuentos sud-americanos (Ugarte y Latorre). Edited 
with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary. New York, F. S. Crofts 
& Co. xv+163 pages. 
Contains La sombra de la madre, by M. Ugarte; El piloto Oyarzo and El 
finado Valdés, by M. Latorre. 








46. 


47. 








48. 























61. 


62. 
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Lez, M. Latitudes, by J. Carrera Andrade. BA, IX, 48. 


. La poesia popular en Puerto Rico, by M. Cadilla de Marti- 
nez. Ibid., 1X, 83-84. 


. La catedral de Santo Domingo, by L. E. Alemar. Ibid., IX, 








198. 

Leonarp, I. A. Al margen de la historia (Migajas del banquete de 
Clio), by J. de J. Nufiez y Dominguez. Hisp., X VIII, 232-33. 

. Barros Arana, educador, historiador y hombre piblico, by 
R. Donoso. HAHR, XV, 77-80. 

M. H. Si me han de matar mafiana, by R. F. Mufioz. BA, IX, 202-3. 

MANacHu, J. Sirena en el aula, by A. Acevedo Escobedo. RHM, 
II, 28. 

. Educacién, by J. Marti. Jbid., II, 30-31. 

——. La novela hispano-americana, by I. Cento M. Ibid., II, 
31-32. 

Mapes, E. K. “R. Dario’s First Sonnets in Alexandrines.” PQ, 
XIV, 16-37; RHM, I, 241-59. 

. Obras desconocidas de R. Dario, by R. Silva Castro. BA, 

IX, 164-65; RHM, I, 197-98. 

. R. Dario y su creacién poética, by A. Marasso. BA, IX, 
201; RHM, I, 197. 

Martin, P. A. Orosio o centauro dos pampas, by G. Barroso; Ta- 
mandaré o Nelson brasileiro, by G. Barroso. HAHR, XV, 67-69. 

Mart1n, P. A., AND Sr_verRA Soares Carpozo, M. pa. Who's Who 
in Latin America. A Biographical Dictionary of the Outstanding 
Living Men and Women of Spanish America and Brazil. Stan- 
ford University Press. xxiv+438 pages. 

MELENDEz, C. Ondas espafiolas de A. Reyes. RHM, I, 110-11. 

. Tierra. La revolucién agraria en México, by G. Lépez y 

Fuentes. Jbid., I, 269-70. 

. Insularismo, by A. S. Pedreira. Ibid., I, 269-70. 

. Rasgos, by E. Colin. Ibid., 1, 271-72. 

NaTHAN, P. D. Corridos de la revolucién, seleccién y prélogo de 
C. Herrera Frimont. Hisp., X VIII, 360-61. 

Nicnots, M. W. “The Gaucho Motif in Rio de la Plata Life.” SR, 
II, 87-89. 

. Sarmiento, Constructor de la nueva Argentina, by A. Ponce; 

Sarmiento. La vida, la obra, las ideas, el genio, by A. Palcos. 

HAHR, XV, 236-38. 

. “Sarmiento on Our Sixties.” The Moraga Quarterly of St. 

Mary’s College (Calif.), Vol. IV, No. 4. 
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71. Nortruup, G. T. Selections from the Picaresque Novel. Edited with 
Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary. Boston, Heath. xii + 266 
pages. 

Selection from J. J. Fernandez de Lizardi’s El Periquillo Sarniento. 


72. NUwNez, E. “Expresionismo en la poesia indigenista del Pert.” SR, 
IT, 69-80. 

73. Onis, F. pe. “L. G. Urbina, 1868-1934.” RHM, I, 99-101. 

74. Onfs, Harriet ve. Tr. of Don Segundo Sombra, Shadows on the 
Pampas, by R. Giiraldes, with an Introduction by W. Frank and 
Decorations by H. Willard. New York, Farrar & Rinehart. xi+ 
270 pages. 

Reviews: by P. Allen, Books, January 20, 1935; by G. R. B. R., BT, Janu- 
ary 30, 1935; by J. Chamberlain, Current History, XLI (March, 1935), xv; by 
A. Brenner, Nat., CXL, 133; by M. J. Bernadete, NR, LX XXII, 166; L. Gan- 
nett, NY Herald-Tribune, January 16, 1935; by F. T. Marsh, NYT, January 6, 
1935; by H. Brickell, NY Post, January 19, 1935; North American Review, 


CCXXXIX, 284; Pratt, Spring, 1935; SRL, XI, 433; NYT, January 14, 1935; 
and Booklist, XX XI, 205. 


75. Oppennuerm, S. “A Brilliant Novelist of the Argentine” [M. Gal- 
vez]. NYT, September 15, 1935 (VI, 8:4). 

76. . Flores enfermas, by P. Gabulli. BA, IX, 453. 

77. . Registro de huéspedes, by M. Picén-Salas. Ibid., IX, 455. 

78. Pattee, R. Morelos, caudillo de la independencia mexicana, by A. 
Teja Zabre. Ibid., IX, 38. 

79. Prco, A. Huasipungo, by J. Icaza. RHM, II, 26-27. 

80. Perrxoto, A. “American Social and Literary Influences in Brazil.” 
BA, IX, 3-5, 127-29. 

81. Purrraro, J. M., Aanp Green, A. Veinte cuentos divertidos ... Boston, 
Heath. x+187 pages. 

Includes El mensajero de San Martin, by A. Elflein. 














82. Putnam, S. Alcién, by A. zum Felde. BA, IX, 84. 

83. . La saeta en el cielo, by E. Garrido Merino. [bid., IX, 85. 
84. ———. Cacdu, by J. Amado. [bid., IX, 166. 

85. ———. O anjo, by J. de Lima. Jbid., IX, 168-69. 

86. ———. Lagoa séca, by J. Mariz de Moraes. /bid., IX, 411-12. 

87. . O homem e o cavdlo, by O. de Andrade. Ibid., IX, 465. 

88. Ratcuiirr, D. F. “Two Novels of the Mexican Revolution: G. Lopez 


y Fuentes, Campamento; ; Mi general!” SR, Il, 103-6. 
89. RenpOn, V. M. “Women Writers of Ecuador.” BA, IX, 380-82. 


90. Rio, A. pet. E. A. Poe in Hispanic Literature, by J. E. Englekirk. 
RHM, I, 114. 
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91. Rosertson, W. S. Rosas ante la historia, by R. de Castro Esteves. 
HAHR, XV, 67. 


“(Castro Esteves] discusses at length the historical significance of J. Mar- 
mol’s romantic novel Amalia.” 

92. Ropricuez MoNino, A. R. Romances of Chivalry in the Spanish 
Indies, with Some “registros” of Shipments of Books to the 
Spanish Colonies, by I. A. Leonard. RFE, XXII, 79-81. 

93. RosensauM, S.C. L. G. Urbina. Bibliografia. RHM, I, 101-2. 





94. . Ifigenia. Diario de wna sefiorita que escribiéd porque se 
fastidiaba, by T. de la Parra; Las memorias de Mamé Blanca, by 
T. de la Parra; La Guaricha, by J. Padrén. Jbid., I, 115-16. 

95. . J. S. Chocano. Bibliografia. Jbid., I, 191-93. 





96. Rosenserc, S. L. M. “Un nombre literario, Maria Enriqueta.” 
BH, XXXVII, 57-79. 


97. Srtva Castro, R. Las letras chilenas, by D. Amunategui Solar. 


BA, IX, 328. 
98. Snopcress, P. C. Los tltimos motivos de Proteo, by J. E. Rodd. 
Ibid., IX, 201-2. 


99. Sper, J. R. “Rousseau in Spanish America.” HAHR, XV, 260-67. 

100. . Bolivar y las Antillas Hispanas, by E. S. Santovenia. 
RHM, Il, 36-37. 

. A Tentative Bibliography of Bolivian Literature, by S. E. 

Leavitt; A Tentative Bibliography of the belles-lettres of the 

Argentine Republic, by A. Coester. HR, III, 86-88. 

. A Tentative Bibliography of the belles-lettres of Ecuador, 

by G. Rivera; A Tentative Bibliography of Colombian Literature, 

by S. E. Leavitt and C. Garcia-Prada; Bibliografia de la poesia 

mexicana, by A. Torres Rioseco and R. E. Warner; Fuentes 

bibliogrdéficas para el estudio de la literatura chilena, by R. Silva 

Castro. HR, III, 349-52. 

. “The costumbrista Movement in Mexico.” PMLA, L, 
290-315. 

104. Torres Rroseco, A. Correspondence on Peruvian literature and an 
article by C. Beals [“The Drift of Peruvian Letters.” BA, Octo- 
ber, 1934]. BA, IX, 147-48. 

Reply by C. Beals, BA, IX, 148-49. . 

105. . “J. S. Chocano, Poet of America.” IJbid., IX, 251-52. 

106. ———. “J. S. Chocano (1875-1934).” RHM, I, 188-91. 

107. Torres Rioseco, A., AND Sitva Castro, R., Ensayo de bibliografia 


de la literatura chilena, Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University 
Press. x+71 pages. 








102. 





103. 
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108. UNnperwoop, E. W. Salvador Novo. Nuevo amor. Portland, Me., 
Mosher Press. 52 pages. 
Poems translated by E. W. Underwood. 


109. . Spirit of the Andes, by J. S. Chocano. Portland, Me., 
Mosher Press. xvi+43 pages. 

110. Van Hutse, C. “D. Agustini.” BA, IX, 14-17. 

111. . El cristal indigena, by A. Arias. [bid., IX, 82. 

112. . 12 siluetas, by J. de la Cuadra. /bid., IX, 283. 

113. Warsuaw, J. Dominicales, by T. Carrasquilla. RHM, II, 27-28. 

114. Watters, M. Articulos de costumbres y literarios, by N. Bolet 
Peraza. HAHR, XV, 372-73. 

115. Waxman, S. M. A Bibliography of the belles-lettres of Venezuela. 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press. xii+145 pages. 

Review by J. E. Englekirk. SR, II, 107-9. 


116. Wiicus, A. C. “The Mercurio Volante of C. de Sigitenza y Gon- 
gora (I. A. Leonard).” HAHR, XV, 248-49. 

117. Wuson, E. M. The Modernist Trend in Spanish-American Poetry, 
by A. Dundas Craig. MLR, XXX, 256-57. 

118. Wunrter, C. J. El valle de Tulin, by J. R. Fernandez. BA, IX, 83. 
































119. . Santificada sea, by C. Carrizo. Ibid., IX, 84. 

120. . Paisajes y figuras de San Juan, by J. P. Echagiie. [bid., 
IX, 199-200. 

121. . Los tltimos rosales, by J. Quesada. BA, IX, 203. 

122. . Marti, por si mismo, by E. Bernal; Vida de Don J. Mon- 
talvo, by B. Checa Drouet. Jbid., IX, 326. 

123. . Las alas de metal, by M. A. Dominguez; Charlas, by L. 
Donoso; Colombia, S.A., by A. Garcia; La Quintrala, by M. 
Petit. Jbid., IX, 330-31. 

124. . La palabra al viento, by A. Spinetti Dini. [bid., IX, 452-53. 

125. . Sabatién argentino, by C. Tiempo. [bid., IX, 453. 

INDEX 
A Avellaneda, Nicolas (Arg.), 41 


‘ Azuela, Mariano (Mex.), 25 
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CONDITIONS EXPRESSED BY SPANISH 
DE PLUS INFINITIVE 


The use of the preposition de plus the infinitive to express a con- 
dition is one of the many peculiarities of Spanish syntax that have 
been inexplicably neglected by grammarians. Because of its syntac- 
tical importance and its apparently increasing vogue, it demands a 
thorough investigation from its earliest sporadic appearances down 
to the present day, when it often supersedes other more complicated 
means of expressing conditions—another proof of constant growth 
and change in a living language and of the consequent necessity of 
revising old grammatical theories. 

This brief paper can do no more than call attention to the gram- 
marians’ neglect of the construction in question and to its growing 
frequency among modern and contemporary writers. 

Spanish has the advantage over Latin in the ability to use a prepo- 
sition with the infinitive to express various kinds of subordinate 
clauses in a fascinatingly concise manner in comparison with their 
respective English equivalents. Among such prepositions are notably 


por (cause or purpose), con (concession or opposition), and a or de 
(condition) : 


Sarcano Turco, con saber (= “although he knew”) que el ejército de 
los catalanes estaba dentro de la ciudad, se atrevié a correr su vega (Mon- 
cada, Expedicién de los catalanes, chap. 16). 


... tiréme una pufialada, que a no desviarme (= “if I had not dodged”) 
nunca tu oyeras ahora este cuento (Cervantes, Coloquio de los perros). 


... pues de ser tonta y creer (= “if she had been foolish and had be- 
lieved”) a ciertos hombres, estaria a estas horas Dios sabe cémo (Blasco 
Ibafiez, La Flor de Mayo). 


The preposition a + inf. has generally been considered the most 
common way of thus expressing a condition, usually contrary to fact. 
And since it is frequently so used by the classic writers, it has re- 
ceived fairly adequate attention from the grammarians. On the other 
hand, the use of de + inf., especially in contrary-to-fact conditions, 
comparatively rare in the Golden Age, is much more frequent today 
and seems to be supplanting a + inf. rapidly and successfully. 

Let us see what the more noted scholars say. Diez (Grammaire 
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des langues romanes, III [1874], 221, 4) discusses conditional a + 
inf., but not conditional de + inf. Wiggers (Grammatik der Spa- 
nischen Sprache, 2d ed., 1884) mentions conditional a + inf. (§ 70, 
5) but not de + inf. Gessner (“Die hypothetische Periode im Spa- 
nischen,” Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie, XIV [1890], 21-65) 
considers the conditional use of a + inf. as “sehr gewéhnlich, wie im 
Franzésischen,” and cites an example from the Quijote; but he does 
not mention de + inf. Meyer-Liibke (Grammaire des langues ro- 
manes, III [1900], 720) refers to Gessner. Bello (Graméatica, 
§$§ 695, 1095[b] ; Cuervo, Notas, p. 60, e) speaks of a+ inf. as “de 
mucho uso en las oraciones condicionales, sobre todo las de negacion 
implicita” ; but I can find no mention of conditional de + inf. Ceja- 
dor (La lengua de Cervantes, I [1905], § 263) duly discusses a + inf., 
but not de + inf. 

Hanssen, on the other hand (Gramédtica histérica, 1913), men- 
tions both a (§ 690) and de (§ 705), though he limits the second to 
“construcciones mds libres.” Weigert (Untersuchungen zur Spa- 
nischen Syntax, 1907) speaks of the use of de + inf. as “nicht allzu 
haufig”’ in Cervantes. He thinks (p. 143) its conditional sense devel- 
oped from the meaning of de = “aus” or “vonher,” of which he 
quotes examples from Cervantes. One of these in which the de no 
longer has the meaning of origin or source is apparently a pure con- 
dition. Cuervo (Diccionario de construccién y régimen) gives ex- 
amples of both conditional a+ inf. and conditional de + inf., but 
none earlier than approximately 1550. 

Ramsey (A Textbook of Modern Spanish) mentions conditional 
a+ inf., but not a word about de + inf. More recently, Spaulding 
(Syntax of the Spanish Verb [1931], p. 112) says, “a, or, less often, 
de, plus an infinitive, may be equivalent to a condition.” That this 
statement should be made to read, “de, or, less often, a,” etc., for 
modern and contemporary usage, will be shown in the investigation I 
have made ; which will, I believe, be corroborated by further research. 

Before taking up contemporary usage, I should like to cite a few 
examples of de + inf., collected from casual reading, which show the 
transition of de = “from,” “out of,” “because of” to de = “if” some 
years before Cervantes, in whom Weigert notes the same change.* 


1 Cervantes has exceedingly few instances of purely conditional de + inf. 
That the transitional stage may be found even in present-day writing is shown 
in these examples : 

“Este error nace... de buscar en la familia... el origen del Estado. Las 
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... jamas banquete se puede hacer sin que el demonio alli se hubiese de 
hallar, y de (= “from the fact that,” “because”) hallarse alli el demonio 
siempre acontecié algtin caso desastroso (Antonio de Guevara, Aviso de 
Privados [1539], chap. xviii). 


.. podria ser que de (= “if”) caer el rey viniese él a le levantar (ibid., 
chap. ix). 


Sacaron unas aves asadas de tan estrafio olor y sabor, que de (= “be- 
cause”) no conocellas les pusieron nombre las desconocidas (Luis Milan, 
El cortesano, 1561). 


In fact, the use of de expressing origin may be found as early as the 
Siete Partidas, Liljequist in his study of the infinitive in Old Spanish 
(Acta Universitatis Lundensis, XXII [1885-86], iii, p. 50) cites this 
example : 


esto nol vernie sinon de seer mucho fablador (Siete Partidas, I, 5, 47). 


While Beardsley (Infinitive Constructions in Old Spanish, 1921) 
mentions no instance of “origin” de, a few of the examples (from the 
Primera Crénica General) that he classifies as subject infinitives with 
ser and a substantive seem to me to contain the germ of our modern 
conditional de + inf., and, together with “origin” de, they are a pos- 
sible point of departure for a complete investigation of our problem: 


non serie mas su pro de alli estar (Crén., 739a21). 


grant cosa serie de lo poder acabar (Crén., 766624). 


To come to the late nineteenth- and the twentieth-century writers, 
the examination of a dozen prose works (selected at random, but 
including dialogue, narrative, and exposition or argumentation) re- 
veals a comparatively high frequency of conditional de + inf. usage, 
and a surprisingly low frequency of conditional a + inf., a seemingly 
complete turning of the tables from Golden Age practice. 

In the following outline I have indicated the comparative fre- 


naciones se forman y viven de tener un programa para el mafiana” (Ortega y 
Gasset, Espaiia invertebrada, 4th ed. [1934], p. 18). 

I think the semasiological change from de = “from” to de = “if” may have 
been further facilitated by such expressions as “de otro modo,” “de lo contrario,” 
etc., in which the meaning is basically conditional. 
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quency of various kinds of contrary-to-fact (including less vivid 
future) conditions that might have been expressed by a or de with 
the infinitive (the tabulation has been limited to this type because 


Total Con- 
trary-to- 
Fact Con- 
ditions 
(1) Pérez Galdés, Gerona 
aes ere te 29 
(1) Blasco Ibafiez, Flor de 
Mayo (1895) .......... 11 
(3) Ganivet, Idearium espaol 
SEE aiee kgkceneses a 48 
(1) Valle-Inclan, Sonata de 
GO CIFUED: kx ccccuce 5 
(2) Pérez Galdés, Mariucha 
| RE eee ae 13 
(2) Benavente, La noche del 
sdbado (1903) ......... 12 
(2) Lépez Pinillos, La tierra 
tPA SES eR mettre ee 20 
(1) Pérez de Ayala, Belar- 
mino y Apolonio (1921) . 45 
(3) Madariaga, Ingleses, fran- 
ceses, espanoles (1926— 
FE sinnokewn deers a 
(2) Los Quinteros, Dofia Hor- 
WE BUNGEE Ke tdeccesss 4 
(3) Manuel Azafia, “El Idea- 
rium de Ganivet” in 
Plumas y_ Palabras 
Oe ee a istees 28 
(3) César Barja, “Unamuno” 
in Libros y autores 
contempordneos (1935). 10 
Total number of cases and 
percentage of use.......... 248 
Number of cases and percent- 
age in the narrative works 
DEO eRvelskcesaunddvetedenes 90 
Number of cases and percent- 
age in the dramas (2)..... . 49 
Number of cases and percent- 
age in the expository and 
argumentative works (3)...109 


PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL NUMBER USING 
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of the rarity of de and a in simple conditions) :? si clauses with the 
-ra subjunctive, si clauses with the -se subjunctive, si clauses with the 
imperfect or the present indicative (in vivid conversational style), 
conditional a + inf. clauses, and conditional de + inf. clauses.® 

Judging from the foregoing works, conditional de + inf. is used 
more frequently in expository and argumentative writing. This is no 
doubt attributable to the longer type of sentence in which the beauti- 
fully simplifying “preposition + inf.” construction helps to clarify 
complicated clauses : 


Y, sin embargo, aunque admitiésemos como real idea tan absurda, 
siempre quedaria que, el recién nacido en cuestién, de haberse quedado en 
China, seria un chino perfecto (Madariaga, 4th ed., p. 8).* 


Lo cual ... explica la paradoja ... de que Espafia ... represente un valor 
menor del que podria esperarse de la suma de los valores individuales de 
los espafioles, asi como que numerosos espafioles, que de haber permanecido 
en su pais, se habrian agitado en estériles esfuerzos, desempefien en el 
extranjero importantes funciones en la vida colectiva, etc. (ibid., p. 164). 


La idea, en su mas préxima y mas exaltada manifestacion, esta toda 
ella en Nietzsche, ... cosa que de ser verdad implicaria a la larga una con- 
tradiccién, etc. (Barja, p. 87). 


From these examples it is obvious that in many cases the de + inf. 
construction is resorted to when the sentence is exceedingly long and 
when the condition comes directly after the relative pronoun or the 
conjunction que. In such instances, a complete si -+ subj. clause 
would retard the flow of thought considerably. 


2 The following are the only instances of simple conditional de + inf. found 
in the dozen works tabulated (and some of these are doubtful) : 

“De no haber remedio humano para nuestras flaquezas humanas, preferible 
es que seamos alternativamente geniales y tontos” (Ganivet, p. 81). 

“De creerle, durante la Comunidad ‘se hablé de todo...’” (Azafia, p. 65). 

“Todos los caballeros ... obedecian, de creer a Guevara, a bajas codicias per- 
sonales” (ibid., p: 73). 

8 Calculation was often difficult: incomplete sentences could not be counted, 
since de or a + inf. is used only when the apodosis is given; nor could clauses 
introduced by conjunctions, such as aunque or aun cuando, although their condi- 
tional sense might have been rendered by de or a + inf. 


4 This and the following citations refer to the works listed in the foregoing 
tabulation. 
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However, the de + inf. is used also in simpler sentences, generally 


of conversational tone, where brevity and directness are particularly 
desirable : 


De haber llegado a Emperador, hubierais sido a su lado algo asi como... 
(Benavente, I, 3). 


j Esta letra no es mia, ni yo he hecho versos nunca! ; Y de haberlos 
hecho, no serian tan ridiculos! (Los Quinteros, p. 70). 


That de instead of a was used, consciously or subconsciously, to 
avoid cacophony when the phrase already contained one or more a’s, 
is evident from the two foregoing examples, as well as from the fol- 
lowing taken from other sources: 


De hallarse alli (better than a hallarse alli) 
De creerle a esta estadistica (better than a creerle a esta, etc.) 


Equivaldria, de no hacerlo asi, a renunciar a la lucha tragica (Barja, 
p. 59). 


Occasionally a is found where de would be more euphonious : 
A creer a éste ... (Barja, p. 69). 


We may conclude that, while conditional a + inf. was compara- 
tively common in the Golden Age and conditional de + inf. rare, the 
reverse seems to be true today ; that this construction is used in many 
cases, particularly in expository and argumentative writing after the 
relative pronoun or the conjunction que, to simplify a complicated 
sentence and to facilitate comprehension ; that in many instances de 
supplanted a for the sake of euphony ; that today, in the majority of 
examples of a+ inf., the infinitive is restricted to ser (“a no ser 
por,” “ano ser que,” “a ser,” etc.) ; and finally that grammars should 
be brought up to date regarding the increasing vogue of this con- 
struction. It is hoped that these remarks will sufficiently interest 
some student of the language to undertake a thorough, historical 
development of the conditional use of the convenient and charmingly 
simple de plus the infinitive. 


C. E. Kany 
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HOW MANY COMEDIAS DID 
LOPE DE VEGA WRITE?? 
I 


Following are the statements which Lope de Vega and others 
have left us with regard to his dramatic output. 

1. The list of his authentic comedias included in the novel El 
peregrino en su patria (1604, Prélogo of 1603) contains 219 titles.* 
In the preface, however, he states that he has written 230: “que 
duzientas y 30. Comedias a doze pliegos y mas de escritura, son 
cinco mil y ciento y setenta ojas de versos, que a no las auer visto 
publicamente todos, no me atreuiera a escriuirlo, sin muchas de que 
no me acuerdo, y no poniendo las representaciones de Actos diuinos 
para diuersas fiestas.”* It has been demonstrated that a few plays 
not included in the list were in existence before 1603,* yet it is not 
clear why Lope should have given a figure larger than his list. Prob- 
ably he simply did not bother to count accurately. 

2. In his eulogy of Lope published in La Jerusalén conquistada 
(Privilege of August, 1608; published February, 1609), Francisco 
Pacheco, discussing the number of Lope’s plays, speaks of “los titulos 


de ellas impressos en el libro del Peregrino ... sin mas de otras tantas 
q despues de aquella impression ha escrito, con g llegaran a quinien- 
tas.’ 


1 We wish to acknowledge our indebtedness to Professor W. L. Fichter, of 
Brown University, who kindly read this article in MS, and made many sugges- 
tions and additions. 

Italics of quoted texts are as in originals. The quotations from Lope’s Partes 
are given according to the collection in the University of California Library. 

2See S. G. Morley, Lope de Vega’s Peregrino Lists (Berkeley, Califor- 
nia, 1930). 

8 Edition of Sevilla, 1604. The calculation in hojas does not work out cor- 
rectly, but comes nearest on the basis of two hojas to each pliego. 

*Cf. Morley, “Lope de Vega’s Peregrino Lists Not Termini a quo,” in 
Modern Language Notes, XLIX (1934), 11-12; and C. Bruerton, in Hispanic 
Review, III (1935), 249. 

5 La Jerusalén conquistada (Madrid, 1609), p. 5 (the second folio numbered 
4 in Pacheco’s article). Pacheco, a portrait painter, was a friend of Lope’s and 
undoubtedly got his figures from the poet himself. La gallarda toledana was 
dedicated to Pacheco (cf. Acad. N., VI, 68), who made of Lope a portrait, which 
has not been preserved if the statement in the Jerusalén (page, unnumbered, 


preceding portrait), “Adviertase que no es este el retrato que hizo Francisco 
Pacheco,” is true. 
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3. In El arte nuevo de hacer comedias (1609), Lope wrote: 


... tengo escritas, 
con una que he acabado esta semana, 
cuatrocientas y ochenta y tres comedias. 


If one takes 230 as the number of plays written before 1604, Lope’s 
new statement implies that he wrote in the next six years, at an aver- 
age of about 40 a year, 258 plays, or more than he had written in the 
twenty-four or so years of his productive life before 1604. Since it 
may be assumed that he gained facility as he outgrew the period of 
apprenticeship, such production is possible, though, as will be shown, 
it is doubtful.® 

4. In a preface to Lope’s Parte IJ (Lisboa, Pedro Crasbeeck, 
1612), the Portuguese bookseller Perreira wrote that “eran ya mas 
de quinientas las comedias de Lope representadas.”* 

5. Cervantes, in the Prélogo to his Ocho comedias y ocho entre- 
meses (1615), said that “...passan de diez mil pliegos los que tiene 
escritos [Lope].’”* Reckoning at 12 pliegos per play, the usual num- 
ber, we have 833 plays. On what Cervantes based his information 
we do not know; obviously it was a guess in round numbers. 

6. In the Prélogo to Parte XI (dated February 6, 1618), Lope 
declared that he had ready for the press 12 more plays, “otras doze 
Comedias, que me quedan de las mas famosas que su duefio ha escrito, 
con llegar ya el ntimero a ochocientas.”* Taking this at its face value, 
we have 317 plays in nine years. 

7. The 1618 edition of El peregrino en su patria contains an 
addendum (P*) to the original P list, with 230 titles, of which 210 
are new. We thus get, through these lists, a total of 429 titles which 
Lope in 1618 acknowledged or claimed as his own. It is not known 
whether P?, somewhat less carefully made than P, was drawn up by 
Lope or another,’® but “one derives from the scarcity of traceable 


6 There is an unimportant discrepancy between Pacheco’s 500 and Lope’s 483. 
Pacheco is using a round number and Lope one which will appear genuine as 
well as give the requisite number of syllables for his line of verse. In spite of 
Morel-Fatio’s argument (Bulletin Hispanique, III [1901], 366) and Rennert and 
Castro’s (Vida, p. 186, n. 2), there seems to be no reason why the Arte nuevo 
should not have been written in the latter part of 1608. 

7 Salva, Catdlogo, I, 537. Cited by Restori, in Archivum Romanicum, XI 
(1927), 390, n. 2. 8 Ed. Schevill and Bonilla, I (Madrid, 1915), 8. 

® Cf. Rennert and Castro, op. cit., p. 264. 

10 Cf. Morley, “Peregrino” Lists, p. 365, n. 70. 
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omitted titles the impression that P and P? were compiled with con- 
siderable care, and omit few of his authentic dramas, for the periods 
they cover.’ Moreover, the statement in the Prélogo of 1603, 
quoted in paragraph 1, has been altered to read: “que 462 a 50. ojas 
y mas de escritura suman 23,100 hojas de versos, que a no las auer 
visto ...,” etc.1* Whether 462 or 449 or 429—the exact figures corre- 
spond as badly as before—the discrepancy between these numbers 
and 800, announced in the same year, gives one pause. If we sub- 
tract 230, the number of plays claimed by Lope in 1603, from the 
800 he claimed in 1618 in the Prélogo to Parte XI, we have 570 
which he would have us believe he wrote in the intervening fifteen 
years, or an average of 38 a year. And, subtracting the 210 new 
titles in P*, we have left 360 plays forgotten in the 1618 list. Did 
Lope, or whoever made P?, forget the titles of nearly two-thirds of 
the plays composed since 1604? It seems incredible. Today, at 
least, we can point to but 7 plays not in the lists which belong without 
doubt to the period covered by them.** 

8. In 1620 (Parte XIV, Aprobacién of October 23, 1619), Lope 
printed El verdadero amante, which he said was written at the age 
of twelve, and in the dedication to his son he declared: “Yo he escrito 
novecientas comedias.”** Here we have an assertion that Lope com- 
posed 100 plays between February, 1618, and October, 1619, some 
eighty-five weeks ; at the rate, therefore, of more than one a week. 

9. In the Prélogo to Parte XV (1621, Aprobacién of Septem- 
ber 24, 1620), Lope wrote: “Lea, pues, el desapasionado el libro, 
el que no quiere con una comedia sola escurecer novectentas y veynte 
y siete, que este Autor ha escrito, contando las que se llaman 
Autos ...”"5 Since the number of autos which Lope had at this time 


11 Morley, in Modern Language Notes, XLIX (1934), p. 12. See also below, 
p. 228. 

12 Edition of Madrid, 1618. The calculation is correct this time, on a basis 
of four hojas to each pliego. 

18 Los hechos de Garcilaso de la Vega (four acts); Don Juan de Austria en 
Flandes (played before June 29, 1604); La desdichada Estefania (autograph, 
1604) ; La discordia en los casados (autograph, 1611) ; La reina Juana de Napoles 
and El mejor maestro el tiempo (both in Parte VI, 1615); La fortuna merecida 
(in Parte XI, the dedication of which is dated February 6, 1618). There is a 
very fair chance that some of these titles may be in the P and P? lists in an 
alternate form. 

14 Cf. Rennert and Castro, op. cit., p. 172. 

15 Cf. Rennert and Castro, op. cit., p. 283. 
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written is unknown, this figure cannot be compared with the pre- 
ceding.*® 
10. In La Filomena (Aprobacién of May 31, 1621), Lope ex- 

claims : 

Mas haced reflexién en la memoria 

de novecientas fabulas oidas 

por toda Espafia, y muchas dilatadas 

al pacifico mar.'” 


Here we have the same figure as that given in paragraph 8.1* On 
the other hand, in the introduction to the short story Las fortunas de 
Diana (La Filomena, ed. of 1621, fol. 59%; Rivad., XX XVIII, 1a), 
Lope remarks that he may well write a novela, “habiendo hallado 
tantas invenciones para mil comedias.” This vague numeral does not 
merit listing under a separate head. 

11. Tirso de Molina, in La fingida Arcadia (1621),'® declares 
that Lope had written 900 plays: “Cuantas / ha compuesto ? — Nove- 
cientas.” This figure was doubtless lifted directly from La Filomena. 

12. In the Prélogo to Parte XX (1625, Aprobacién of Septem- 
ber 29, 1624), Lope raises his figure: “los ingenios candidos de- 
searan que como tuve vida para escribir mil y setenta Comedias, la 
tenga para imprimirlas.””° 

13. In the closing lines of La moza de cdntaro the author re- 
marks : 

.. Si perdiere este pleito, 
apela a Mil y Quinientas: 
mil y quinientas ha escrito. 


16 For want of taking into consideration this fact, Rennert and Castro (op. 
cit., p. 283), wrote, comparing the statement in paragraph 9 with that in para- 
graph 6, “de tal suerte, que entre febrero de 1618 y setiembre de 1620, Lope 
escribié 127 comedias, mds de una por semana.” The same error is committed in 
note 1 of the same page. But, as we have just shown in paragraph 8, the rate 
of composition is not incorrect. 17 Rivad., XX XVIII, 4910. 

18 The date of composition of the passage above may be a year and a half 
before the date of publication. In the Dedication of La villana de Getafe (Acad. 
N., X, 366) in Parte XIV (Aprobacién of October, 1619, Privilegio of Decem- 
ber 26, 1619), Lope refers to La Filomena as a project in hand; so that the 
“novecientas fabulas” may have been written at the same time as the dedication 
of El verdadero amante (see paragraph 8 above). 

19 It was published in his Parte 3% (1634), but the allusion to Lope’s Parte 
XVII (1621) and the statement that La Filomena appeared “en este ultimo 
[afio]” show that it was performed in 1621 or 1622. See N.B.A.E., IV, xxv 
and 436a. 20 Cf. Rennert and Castro, op. cit., p. 300. 
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There is a pun on the Court of Appeals called sala de mil y quini- 
entas. The date of this play is not known; printed in 1646, it con- 
tains a topical sonnet on an event in 1625, and was probably per- 
formed in that year or the following. Because of the phrase cited, 
giving the same figure as in paragraph 15, Hartzenbusch thought that 
these lines were added or altered in 1632. Cotarelo y Mori, however, 
believed the number correct for 1625.*" 

14. Pellicer de Salas (El Fenix y su historia natural [Madrid, 
1630], fol. 14"), stated: “Oy viue [Lope], despues de auer dado a 
los Teatros Espajfioles ... mil y quinientas Comedias, seiscientos Autos 
sagrados ...”*? Quevedo signed the censura for this book on Feb- 
ruary 3, 1628, so that it was probably written in 1627. 

15. In Para todos (1632), Juan Pérez de Montalvan, Lope’s 
closest friend and disciple, included in a list of Lope’s compositions 
“veinte tomos de comedias impressos, y mil y quinientas que se han 
representado, sin Autos y obras sueltas, cuyo numero es casi in- 
finito.””** 

16. Printed in 1637, but written in 1632 or earlier, the autobio- 
graphical Egloga a Claudio contains the well-known boast: 


Mil y quinientas faébulas admira, 
que la mayor, el numero parece, 


21 Rivad., XXIV, v, and Acad. N., XIII, xxxvi. Restori developed a com- 
promise. In Saggi di Bibliografia teatrale spagnuola (Genéve, 1927, pp. 73-74), 
he brought forward two alternatives: either (1) Lope, with customary exaggera- 
tion, wrote “mil y quinientas” in 1626, although he had not actually attained that 
number then, and kept repeating it until he did (ca. 1631); or (2) the original 
version bore either “mil y dozientas” or “mil y trezientas,” this being changed in 
print to “mil y quinientas.” In a later article (Archivum Romanicum, XI [1927], 
389-90) he mentioned only the second. This seems to us untenable, however, 
because the pun already mentioned holds only for the number 1500. Restori 
must have been unaware of the existence of a sala de mil y quinientas (see 
Diccionario de la Acad. Esp., s.v. “sala”). We believe (though one can be sure 
of nothing) that La moza de caéntaro was written and performed in 1625 or 
1626; and Restori’s theory No. 1 appears preferable to Hartzenbusch’s. For 
one thing, it would account for the statement of Pellicer de Salas (see para- 
graph 14). It is evident that, in most cases, the outsiders merely repeated Lope’s 
own figures. 

22 Noted by Restori in Archivum Romanicum, XI (1927), 390. For the 
details, however, we are indebted to Professor Fichter. Pellicer may have taken 
the figure 1500 from La moza de caéntaro (paragraph 13), but where did he get 
600 for the autos? 

28 Lope is No. 222 in the Indice de los ingenios de Madrid near the end of 
the Para todos. 
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verdad que desmerece, 

por parecer mentira, 

pues mas de ciento en horas veinticuatro 
pasaron de las Musas al teatro.** 


Treating the figures with all seriousness, more probably than they 
deserve, and comparing them with that in paragraph 12, we find that 
Lope composed 430 plays in seven years, still at the rate of more 
than one a week. 

17. Juan Antonio de la Pefia, in a foreword to his Egloga elegiaca 
(1635), speaks of Lope’s “mil y seiscientas Comedias,” and again: 
“siendo sus Comedias mas de mil y seiscientas, los Autos Sacra- 
mentales mas de docientos.””** 

18. Dr. Fernando Cardoso, in his Oracién funeral (1635), says 
that the ancients praised a Greek “que escribid setenta Comedias, y 
a otro ciento ; que Lope dicta mil y quinientas.’’** 

19. Lastly, Montalvan wrote in the Fama péstuma (1636), prais- 
ing his master’s fecundity: “las Comedias representadas llegan a mil 
y ochocientas. Los Autos Sacramentales passan de quatrocientos.”** 
The admirer adds 300 to Lope’s own asseveration of 1632—let us say 
two per week, in Lope’s old age.”* 


24 Rivad., XX XVIII, 434a. 25 Lope, Obras sueltas, XIX, 495 and 500. 

26 Jbid., XIX, 478. 27 [bid., XX, 49. 

28 Statements made later in the seventeenth century can have no great value 
as testimony; but, for the sake of completeness, we note the following: 

Antonio de Leén Pinelo, Anales de Madrid (1636): “Escribié mil y ocho- 
cientas [comedias] que todas se representaron en los teatros de Madrid y de toda 
Espafia” (cited by Amador de los Rios, Historia de la villa y corte de Madrid, 
III [Madrid, 1863], 333, n. 4). 

Fabio Franchi (if he be the author of the spurious Orazione by the Cavaliere 
Marino in the Essequie poetiche [Venice, 1636]) says Lope “scrisse due mila 
Commedie di 12 foglj” (O.S., XXI, 19) ; and elsewhere mentions “mille e sette- 
cento Corone, per altretante Commedie da lui composte” (O.S., XXI, 109). 

M. J. Bodini, Fragmentum epistolae (1636): “Constat, mille ac quingentis 
Comoediis Hispanica utriusque orbis theatra... quinquaginti & amplius annos 
continenter personasse” (O.S., XX, 390). 

Enriquez de Almansa’s line “Con Hecatombe y medio los tablados” (1636) 
(O.S., XX, 66) refers to 1,500 plays, according to Restori (Saggi di Bibliografia 
teatrale spagnuola, p. 74). 

Nicolas Antonio, in Biblioteca Hispana nova (1672) (II [Madrid, 1788], 
75a): “mille & octingentis comoediis, sacrisque, sive uti appellant, Sacramen- 
talibus Actis,... supra quadringentis.” 

Bances Candamo, in his unfinished Theatro de los Theatros: “dandoles 
[Lope a los farsantes] mil y nouecientas comedias” (Rev. de Arch., B. y M., V 
[1901], 928). 
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Disregarding for the moment other considerations, we note that 
the outstanding and amazing feature of our summary is the discrep- 
ancy between the figures of El peregrino (1618) (paragraph 7) and 
those of other works by Lope in the same and neighboring years 
(paragraphs 6, 8, 9, 10, 12). Does it not appear that when the 
prodigy was pinned down to an actual enumeration of titles he was 
compelled to renounce some of his vast claims? The compiler of the 
Peregrino lists did not limit himself to setting down the names of 
printed titles, for out of the 429 some 170 are starred (i.e., lost), and 
it is most unlikely that they were in print at that time. He had, there- 
fore, other sources than printed texts, and, if he omitted half of 
Lope’s output, it would be strange, to say the least.*® 


II 


Critics are divided as to the faith which should be placed in the 
words of Lope and his friends. Some accept them at face value. 
Ticknor, Hurtado and Gonzalez Palencia, and others raise no ques- 
tion. As recently as 1930 Federico Ruiz Morcuende thought “que 
no hay hipérbole ni hinchazén en hacerlas ascender en este afio de 
1625 nada menos que a mil setenta.”*° Emilio Cotarelo y Mori, also 
in 1930, believed that Lope had written a full 1,500 by 1625, and 
spoke of “un caudal, siempre inverosimil, pero cierto, de 1800 come- 
dias en tres actos cada una y cerca de 400 autos sacramentales” in 
his whole life.** 


29 Someone may inquire how many authentic plays of Lope are now extant. 
The border line between authentic and doubtful is hazy, but we have attempted 
to draw up a canon of the authentic plays, rigorously rejecting all to which a 
shred of doubt adheres, and the resultant figure is 331, plus starred titles, 176; 
making a total of 507 plays known to have been written by Lope. 

80 Acad. N., X (1930), xxi. 


31 Jbid., XIII (1930), xxxvi. He does, however, harbor doubts which appear 
beneath his implicit acceptance of Montalvan’s figures. He does not think it 
possible for the poet to have written 300 plays between 1632 and 1635, “porque 
Lope, en sus dltimos afios, escribiéd muy poco de teatro.” But his attempts to 
reconcile the different figures lead to strange results. He thinks that La moza 
de céntaro, including the last four lines, was written in 1625, and that Lope, by 
that year, had written “mil y quinientas comedias, y quiza algunas mas.” He 
fails to note that the poet had set the number of his plays at 1,070 in or about 
September, 1624, so that, if Cotarelo is right, Lope would have composed 430 in 
the space of twelve or fourteen months, or one a day; and Lope himself in 1632 
claimed only “mas de ciento en horas veinticuatro.” And in 1632 also he claimed 
1,500 as a total. (See n. 21, p. 221, for a possible explanation.) If it is “completa- 
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Other scholars are more skeptical. Restori thought that the dis- 
crepancy between the figures of P* and Parte XJ was due partly to 
the fact that the Parte XJ total included autos and P* did not; but 
even then he acknowledges that the discrepancy is large.*? He thinks, 
however, that Lope’s errors in totaling his plays were made in good 
faith, refers to Montalvan as a “pietoso ma imperterrito mentitore,” 
and decides on a minimum, “che assai probabilmente fu nella realta 
superato, di 1200 commedie ... e di 200 autos.’’** 

Northup is forthright: “Neither Lope nor Montalvan is a reli- 
able witness. One may safely discount the final figures by 50 per 
cent without ceasing to be amazed.”’** N. Alonso Cortés, alluding 
to the “mil y quinientas” of La moza de cdntaro, remarks: “Esta 
cifra es evidentemente exagerada; mas pasan de 1000 indudable- 
mente las comedias que escribid.”** Rennert and Castro are more 
specific: “La apreciacién numérica que Lope hace de sus comedias 
(1500) es ciertamente muy exagerada para no hablar de las 300 mas 
que le atribuye Montalvan. Segtn los calculos del mismo Lope, 
entre 1625 (1070) y 1632 (1500) escribid 430 comedias, o sea 61 
al afio, y esto desde los sesenta y tres a los setenta afios. Esto es 
completamente inverosimil.”** 


Ill 


The fact is that the large estimates rest entirely upon the word 
of Lope, Montalvan, and Cervantes. The assertion of the last may 
be discounted simply because he could not have been in a position to 
know the facts, but it is nevertheless evidence that Lope’s extraor- 
dinary productivity was proverbial in 1615. All other seventeenth- 
century statements derive from Lope or Montalvan. These two dis- 
tinguished men of letters, however, were not certified public ac- 
countants, but creative artists, adept at dramatizing facts and dealing 


mente imposible,” as Cotarelo says, for Lope to have written 300 plays between 
1632 and 1635, we have Montalvan’s figures rendered incredible by the same 
scholar who thinks them certain; the 1,800 are reduced to a few more than 1,500. 

82In Archivum Romanicum, XI (1927), 387-89. 

88 [bid., p. 390. 

84 An Introduction to Spanish Literature (Chicago, 1925), p. 276. 

85 Historia de la literatura espanola, 2% ed. (Valladolid, n.d.), p. 178. 

86 Vida, p. 379. See also p. 265 and p. 376, n. 1, where the authors speak of 


Lope’s “calculos fantasticos” and “su escaso cuidado en estas materias.” 
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with huge quantities. Shakespeare, Corneille, or Ruiz de Alarcén, 
relatively light producers, might have kept score of their production 
with accuracy, but the case of Lope is very different. We have to 
consider, first, whether he and his friend really knew the facts, and, 
second, whether, knowing them, they were or were not persons who 
would intentionally deceive. Let us consider the two questions. 

Montalvan, ‘:mless he had access to Lope’s data, if such existed, 
had no means of reaching any accurate figures. Obviously, he was 
not an investigator modern style, and he did not personally examine 
over 2,000 plays in the possession of many owners, test them for 
authenticity, and count those he found genuine. His total, 1,800, is 
a round number, though we cannot follow the mental processes by 
which he arrived at it. And when we evaluate his credibility, we can 
at once eliminate him from any consideration as a reliable witness, 
for the Fama pdstuma is notoriously, and with little doubt inten- 
tionally, misleading. When its author declares that the cause of 
Lope’s exile from Madrid was a duel, or that Lope’s first wife died 
before he went with the Invincible Armada, he is far from the 
truth; and Rennert and Castro remark: “Es manifiesto que en esa 
narracion Montalvan introduce falsedades a sabiendas para despistar 
al lector.’”** If Montalvan suppressed and altered facts in order to 
shield his hero’s reputation, he would assuredly transform them to 
enhance it. He belonged to an age when there was no sharp dividing 
line between history and tradition; when, in political narrative as 
well as in holy legend, traditional accretions due to imaginative 
and credulous writers were treated with the same respect as facts. 
We consider it certain that Montalvan raised his figures as high as 
he dared without exposing himself to mockery. 

The case of Lope is quite different. He had an opportunity to 
know the truth, but he may not have known it; if he did, he may 
have distorted it. 

In the first place, was he business man enough to keep track of 
his compositions, listing the titles as he turned them out, or at least 
jotting down a tally on a sheet of paper? He must have kept some 
record, or he would not have been able to draw up the Peregrino lists 
with the completeness which they seem to show. They are not abso- 
lutely complete, as has been seen, nor was that to be expected. We 
know of cases in which he did not keep copies of the plays he sold, 


87 Op. cit., p. 21. 
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so that, when publishing them, he had recourse to actors’ copies for 
the comedias he printed.** 

What, then, of his credibility? Did he always stick to the facts 
when he knew them? No. Examples may be cited. 

In his sworn declaration before the court at the time of the 
Velazquez suit in 1587, Lope stated that he “es de edad de veinte y 
cuatro afios, poco mas o menos.” Actually he was twenty-five years 
and four months old.** All his life he liked to represent himself as 
younger than he really was. 

In the dedication of Lucinda perseguida, Lope alludes to “esta 
comedia, de las primeras que yo escribia cuando también eran mis 
afios flores.”*® The play belongs, not to Lope’s juveniles aiios,** but 
to 1599-1603.*? 

In the epistola, El huerto deshecho, written near the end of his 
life, Lope declared that he was fifteen, “en tres lustros de mi edad 
primera,” when he took part in the Terceira expedition. It took place 
in 1583, when he was twenty years and seven months old.** 

Sufficient demonstration, however, of Lope’s intentional distor- 
tion of facts is found precisely in the case of paragraphs 6 and 7: 
that in the same year, 1618, he declared that he had written 462 and 
800 plays. The saving phrase: “sin muchas de que no me acuerdo” 
is not enough to explain so great a discrepancy. Restori’s halfhearted 
defense has already been mentioned (p. 224) ; but even he could not 
postulate more than 300 missing autos. Another conceivable hypothe- 
sis would be to assume that this Peregrino list and the accompanying 
prologue were revised by someone other than Lope, and that he was 
not informed of the changes. We have no evidence of that. 


88 Cf. Lope’s letter to the Duque de Sessa, referring to La dama boba, pub- 
lished in Asenjo Barbieri, Ultimos amores de Lope de V.C. (Madrid, 1876), 
p. 61, and in part in Acad. N., XI, xxxv. Cf., with regard to La burgalesa de 
Lerma, Acad. N., IV, vi. See also J. F. Montesinos’ editions of El cuerdo loco, 
of El marqués de las Navas, and especially of Barlaén y Josafat for details 
regarding the differences between Lope’s autographs and the texts as published. 

8® Rennert and Castro, op. cit., p. 27 and n. 2. Cf. also p. 24, n. 6: “teniendo 
en cuenta lo poco veraz que fué Lope en todo el proceso, y ademas la facilidad 
con que trastornaba cifras y fechas.” 

40 Parte XVII (1621); Acad. N., VII, 3246. 

41 Acad. N., VII, xix. 


42 Rennert and Castro, of. cit., p. 536; Revista de Filologia Espaiola, V 
(1918), 263. 


43 Rennert and Castro, of. cit., p. 17 and n. 1. 
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Lope, in fact, is just as worthy of belief as one would expect a 
marvelously fertile creative genius to be—neither more nor less. 
Imagination was the essence of his character; for him a wish was a 
fact. His notion of accuracy is beautifully exemplified in his state- 
ment that a list of 219 titles contains 230, and, later, that a list of 449 
contains 462. We believe that when not bound down to relative 
realism by such lists Lope simply flourished his total by a guess in 
a round number, giving it sometimes an air of genuineness by making 
it end in a 2 ora 7.* 


IV 


Since the unsupported word of Lope and Montalvan must be 
disregarded, what means are left us to estimate approximately Lope’s 
production? Our opinion—it can be no more—will be based on the 
following considerations. 

In the two Peregrino lists the titles of some 425 separate plays 
are given. Of these, about 260 are extant,*® although some are not 
at all in the form in which Lope wrote them.** Seven, enumerated 
in note 13 above, can be added to the 260, although, as stated, there 
is always a chance that these plays may be in the lists under alternate 
titles. It is nothing short of amazing that these lists contain nearly 
40 per cent of titles of plays not preserved, while we can find but 


44It is curious that critics who have accepted Lope’s figures with good 
faith and believed that at any time in his career he could furnish offhand an 
accurate count of his plays have been unwilling to credit him with memory for 
events, places, impressions, and sensations. The fallibility of the periodismo 
theory for dating a play has already been pointed out (Morley, in Revista de 
Filologia Espatola, XIX [1932], 151-54). To suppose that a play containing de- 
tailed references to Seville must have been written soon after a visit there, as did 
Menéndez y Pelayo in the case of Los Vargas de Castilla, is to overlook what 
every student of letters must know, that any great creative artist, whether novel- 
ist, dramatist, or painter, is gifted with extraordinary sensory memories, visual, 
aural, emotional. Lope’s periodismo deserves more study than it has ever had. 
There is no reason to suppose that he was less endowed than a Balzac, a Proust, 
or many lesser writers for whom the power to call up remote scenes at will is 
the very stock in trade. But to be able to give the number of plays written at a 
certain date is the trick of a vaudeville performer in mathematics who can do 
nothing else. Lope had neither the power nor the desire to present an accurate 
figure. 

45Cf. Morley, “Peregrino” Lists, n. 68, though the statement there made 
already needs revision. 

46 For example, Antonio Roca, Arminda celosa, La difunta pleiteada, La 
esclava de su hijo, Santo Angelo. 
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a possible 1.4 per cent of extant authentic plays surely omitted. The 
strong inference is that the Peregrino lists contain nearly all that 
Lope wrote prior to 1618. 

It is hardly less striking that the Partes which Lope put together 
and gave to the printer from 1618 to 1625 (X-XX) contain so few 
plays outside the lists. Out of 132 titles, only about 19 (some are 
uncertain) fall in this class.**7 Lope was drawing on the caudal from 
which the lists were made. Partes XXI and XXII (1635) tell a 
different story ; they contain 21 titles not in the lists, and not one of 
the 21 can at present be dated as of 1618 or earlier. 

Can the census before 1618 be enlarged in any way? Among 
Lope’s authentic non-datable plays are 32 which could derive from 
before that date.** Adding these for good measure to the 431 already 
obtained, we get as a result 463—extraordinarily close, by the way, 
to the Phoenix’s own 462. There remains a borderland of comedias 
doubtfully ascribed to Lope which can contribute some 80 titles which 
might have been composed before 1618.*° If we assume that there 
are enough of them, genuine and written before 1618, to make 500 
(and it is large measure), we shall have a figure representing, in our 
belief, about the number that Lope had actually composed by 1618. 

If we were to take at face value the 800 of paragraph 6, we should 
need to postulate an outright loss of 300 plays, of which neither 
manuscripts nor titles remain. To appraise properly the likelihood of 
so severe a wreckage, one should conduct a survey of the entire cen- 
tury, and we are not prepared to do so at present. However, we 
may glance at a few easily obtained facts. 

There are only two dramatists who vie with Lope in the huge 





47 The roster is as follows, each Parte containing 12 plays: X (1618), 
Amante agradecido (probably Galén agradecido of P); XI (1618), Fortuna 
merecida; XII (1619), Desdichada Estefania; XIII (1620), Espaiioles en Flan- 
des (probably Vuelta de los espanoles en Flandes, P?); XIV (1620), Almenas 
de Toro; XV (1621), Querer la propia desdicha, Vengadora de las mujeres; 
XVI (1621), Mirad a quien alabdis, Grandezas de Alejandro, Felisarda, Inocente 
Laura; XVII (1621), Hidalgo Abencerraje (possibly, with a misprint, Gallardo 
Jacimin of P*); XVIII (1623), Quien ama no haga fieros, Ristico del cielo 
(probably Hermano Francisco of P?); XIX (1623), De cosario a cosario, Hijo 
de los leones, Limpieza no manchada (written 1618) ; XX (1625), Discreta ven- 
ganza, Lo cierto por lo dudoso, Pobreza uno es vileza, Marido més firme (written 
1620-21). 


48 See Appendix A (p. 233) for the names. 
49 [bid. 
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discrepancy between their claims and their surviving works: Tirso 
de Molina and Vélez de Guevara. In the preface to Los cigarrales 
de Toledo (1612?; first extant edition, 1624), the jovial monk wrote 
of the “trezientas [comedias] que en catorze afios han divertido 
melancolias y honestado ociosidades.” In the Tercera Parte of his 
comedias (1634), his editorial and supposititious nephew declared 
in the Dedicatoria that his uncle had written more than 400: “Gusano 
es su autor de seda: de su misma sustancia ha labrado la numerosa 
cantidad de telas con que cuatrocientas y mas comedias vistieron por 
veinte afios a sus profesores.”” These bare statements have gone 
unchallenged through the centuries, yet Tirso’s extant plays (and 
titles) are some 80. Is the word of the monk Téllez more to be 
trusted than that of the priest Lope? May we not hazard the guess 
that Tirso, who followed his admired master so closely in technique, 
imitated him also in boasting of his fecundity and in exaggerating it? 

This same Dedicatoria contains what appears to be a misstatement 
of fact, repeated in the preface A cualquiera to the same Tercera 
Parte, viz., that Tirso had for ten years desisted from writing plays.*° 
Yet, during these same ten years he wrote No hay peor sordo (1625), 
La huerta de Juan Fernéndez (1626), La firmeza en la hermosura 
(after 1629), and probably Del enemigo el primer consejo. In 1629, 
while in forced exile from Madrid at Trujillo, he received 900 reales 
for three comedias sold to Josef Salazar, autor.™ 

The case of Luis Vélez de Guevara is similar. He himself in 1637 
claimed to have written 400 comedias: “Hartos [consonantes de 
sangre] he sudado en 400 comedias que he hecho.”*? The same figure 
was given by Montalvan in 1632, and by Vélez’ son Juan and Pellicer 
de Salas after the dramatist’s death in 1644.°* Were we to take these 
statements literally, we should necessarily infer that Vélez wrote no 
play in the last twelve years of his life, which is not true. We have 
here simply another case of loose assertions. Vélez’ extant plays 
(and titles) number about 85. 


50 Cf. Tirso de Molina, Comedias, ed. Cotarelo y Mori, I (Madrid, 1906), 
p. xliii and n. 3; and p. lv, n. 3. 


51 Blanca de los Rios, El enigma biografico de Tirso de Molina (Madrid, 
1928), p. 64. 


52 In a Discurso jocoso cited by E. Cotarelo in Bol. de la R. Acad. Esp., IV 
(1917), 160. 


58 See, respectively, Montalvan, Para todos (Madrid, 1632), fol. 358”; Rev. 
Arch., VII (1902), 130; La Barrera, Catdélogo, 465a. 
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Without doubt many plays disappeared in the late sixteenth and 
early seventeenth centuries ; but there is not sufficient reason to sup- 
pose that they vanished by the hundred. Evidence of meaningless 
exaggeration is abundant. Juan de la Cueva declared that Mal Lara 
wrote a thousand plays (all lost).** For himself he lamented that, 
having composed a thousand comedias, he was still poor.®® Yet, if 
his lost plays are only those which were to be included in his an- 
nounced second part,®* they would be no more than fourteen, the 
number in the first. Some plays of Cervantes have been lost, as all 
know. The names of Berrio, Vega, Pedro Diaz, Alonso Diaz, etc., 
are cited as authors of missing works.’ Alonso Remon or Ramon 
offers the most striking case. Mentioned by Cervantes as the most 
prolific dramatist next to Lope, described in 1629 as the author of 
more than 200 comedias, he has left but 5 under his name.®* It is 
supposed that he wrote none after 1615. Is this testimony altogether 
credible? Is any testimony as to numbers credible? Our survey has 


54In the Exemplar poético (1606): “en el teatfo mil tragedias puso.” 
55 Book IV of the Viaje de Sannio (1585). Sannio says: 


“Con todo esto muero de pobreza, 
i moriré, si ta no lo remedias, 
sin valerme de ingenio ni agudeza, 
ni averle dado al Vulgo mil comedias.” 


F. A. Wulff, Poémes inédits de Juan de la Cueva, in Lund Universitets Ars- 
skrift, XXIII (1886-87), 43. It is supposed, with very good reason, that Sannio 
represents Cueva himself. 


56°In the Romance al libro he wrote: 

“las Poesias 
que daré agora a la imprenta, 
que seran segunda parte 
de Comedias y Tragedias ...” 

Coro febeo (Sevilla, 1587), fol. 169 ff. 


57 On these names see La Barrera, Catdlogo, and Marcel Bataillon in a recent 
article, “Simples réflexions sur Juan de la Cueva” (Bulletin Hispanique, XXXVII 
[1935], 320-36). The latter would see in Cueva only a relic of a prolific age, 
surrounded by other dramatists of equal or greater importance whose works have 
disappeared. Our conclusions, it is evident, point in the opposite direction. 


58 Prélogo to Ocho comedias y ocho entremeses (1615): “los trabajos del 
doctor Ramén, que fueron los mas después del gran Lope.” For the statement 
that Remén wrote “mas de otras doscientas” comedias, see La Barrera, op. cit., 
3184. 
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not hitherto embraced Lope’s autos sacramentales. But if we look 
back over the words of the different witnesses we have cited, we find 
that in 1627 Pellicer de Salas (see paragraph 14) attributed to Lope 
600 autos; whilst in 1635 Antonio de la Pefia (paragraph 17) gave 
him 200, and Montalvan (paragraph 19) more than 400, the last 
figure being repeated by Nicolas Antonio in 1672. 

It seems clear that none is, as a witness, worthy of belief. Spain 
in that period, as in most others, esteemed pure productivity as a 
sign of creative power. Ruiz de Alarcon was scorned because he 
wrote less than 30 plays, and claimed no more. Lope de Vega 
turned them out at truly incredible speed, but the truth was not 
enough: he must set up a fantastic mark for his rivals to shoot at, 
and they, unable to touch it, wrote what they could and doubled or 
trebled the figures in their public statements. 

It goes without saying that, in the helter-skelter effort to feed 
the public new comedias, many never saw print. Yet the number lost 
must have diminished after the early seventeenth century. Lope was 
compelled to publish his own plays in order to forestall the eager 
booksellers: they would have been printed in any case. There was 
money in it. The great collections of Diferentes autores and Come- 
dias escogidas gathered up the cream. No evidence requires us to 
believe that any large proportion of the works of Montalvan, Ruiz 
Zorrilla, or Moreto have disappeared; nor, we venture to say, of 
those of Tirso de Molina or Vélez de Guevara. Calderon, a diligent 
writer, composed, by his own statement, 111 comedias. Lope, infi- 
nitely more fluent than the rest, provided a list which included 170 
titles otherwise unknown. May not this list be regarded as nearly 
complete for a man of fifty-six? 


Vv 


Let us now see in what ways one may project into the later years 
of Lope’s life the figures obtained for 1618. If, as we have assumed, 
500 may represent the number written before then, and if we assume 
also that our Phoenix continued to write at the same approximate 
rate until his death seventeen years later, we should have a propor- 
tion such as this: 40 (the number of years he had been writing if 
he began abundant production at the age of sixteen) : 500 :: 17 : x, 
and « = 212.5. The total production would then be 712. The 
chances are good that he did not write so fluently after 1618 as be- 
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fore ; one may believe that even a Lope fell off as he neared seventy- 
three.*® It would be safe to reduce the amount to 700. 

Another method of reconstruction is available. Up to and in- 
cluding 1618 we can list some 91 datable plays—and by “datable” we 
mean plays whose date of composition can be fixed, by internal or 
external evidence, within a few years. In order to preserve the 
parallel we exclude those listed in P, for which no other date is 
known. After and including 1619, there are 21 datable plays. The 
proportion in this trial will take the form 91 : 500 :: 21 : x, and 
x = about 115; total 615. 

These are mere approximations, of course; but the only way to 
break down the inferences drawn from these figures is to assume the 
loss of a considerable number of manuscripts prior to 1618. It is 
true that Lope regarded his comedias as the most vulgar and least 
estimable of his productions; and it is true, as shown by the P and 
P? lists, that up to 1618 40 per cent of his production has disappeared. 
But we believe that the lists are not far from complete. As against 
the unreliable statements of Lope and Montalvan, the burden of 
proof seems to be on those who support them. Cotarelo asserts® that 
“el incendio del archivo dramatico del teatro del Principe, en 1802, 
nos privé de centenares de comedias manuscritas de Lope, que alli 
perecieron abrasadas.” His authority is not named. If the surmise 
is correct, it would be hard to show that they were not copies of plays 
now extant, or of plays by others ascribed to Lope in the eighteenth 
century. 

We shall therefore, till further documentary evidence comes to 
light, be compelled to believe that 800 plays would be a generous 
allowance for Lope’s total dramatic production. This number suffices 
to establish him as a “marvel of nature.” It is hard to see why his 


59 If his own word is to be believed (that, we know, is doubtful), he wrote 
scarcely any comedias in 1619 (Rennert and Castro, Vida, p. 270), and in 1629 was 
too discouraged in the face of public rebuff (ibid., p. 316; Cotarelo in Acad. N., 
XIII [1930], xxxvi). 

6° Those who, like the editors of the Acad. N. edition, seem sure that the 
absence of a title in P and P? means that a play belongs after 1618, and who, at 
the same time, believe in the total of 1,800 plays, are asserting that Lope wrote 
about 1,350 plays in the last seventeen years of his life. A choice must be made: 
either the P lists are substantially correct, or the nonappearance of a title in them 
proves nothing whatever. We, accepting the former alternative, recognize that a 
few titles were omitted. 


61 Acad. N., XIII, xxxvi. 
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admirers should wish to make him out still more prolific. Surely the 


drama is one field of literature where quantity is of minor impor- 
tance. 


APPENDIX A 


Authentic plays not in P or P? which may be before 1619: Almenas 
de Toro, Bella Aurora, Caballero de Olmedo, Cierto por lo dudoso, Com- 
petencia en los nobles, Corona de Ungria, Cuentas del gran capitan, De 
cosario a cosario, Dios hace reyes, Discreta venganza, Felisarda, Firmeza 
en la desdicha, Grandezas de Alejandro, Hidalgo Bencerraje, Inocente 
Laura, Mayor vitoria, Mirad a quien alabdis, Nacimiento de Cristo, Nadie 
se conoce, Negro del mejor amo, Peligros de la ausencia, Porfidr hasta 
morir, Por la puente Juana, Primera informacién, Querer la propia des- 
dicha, Quien ama no haga fieros, Robo de Dina, Saber por no saber, San 
Diego de Alcala, Servir a buenos, Tellos de Meneses I, Vargas de Castilla. 


APPENDIX B 


Doubtful plays not in P or P?, which may be perhaps, if by Lope, 
before 1619: Adversa fortuna de... Cabrera, Alcalde de Zalamea, Alde- 
huela y el gran prior, Amigos enojados, Amantes y celosos, Amar como 
se ha de amar, Audiencias del rey d. Pedro, Bernardo del Carpio II, Buen 
vecino, Burlas de Benito, Cautivos de Argel, Ciudad sin Dios, Contrarios 
de amor, Corona derribada, David perseguido, Devocién del rosario, 
Doncellas de Simancas, Donde no esté su duefio ..., Dos bandoleras, En- 
gatio en la verdad, En los indicios la culpa, Esclavo fingido, Fianza satis- 
fecha, Gran columna fogosa, Guerras de amor, Hijo por engafio, Honra 
por la mujer, Ilustre fregona, Intencién castigada, Jardin de Vargas, 
Julién Romero, Lanza por lanza, Lealtad en la traicién, Ley ejecutada, 
Loco por fuerza, Lo que esté determinado, Llave de la honra, Martires de 
Madrid, M4s valéis vos Antona, Més vale salto de mata..., Mayor hazaiia 
de Alejandro, Milagros del desprecio, Mocedades de Bernardo, Naci- 
miento de Cristo (MS), Nardo Antonio, Palacio confuso, Paloma de 
Toledo, Pedro de Urdemalas, Pérdida honrosa, Pérdidas del que juega, 
Pleito por la honra, Porfia hasta el temor, Premio riguroso, Primeros 
martires del Japén, Prodigio de Etiopia, Prodigioso principe transilvano, 
Préspera fortuna de... Cabrera, Ptisoseme el sol, Reina dofia Maria, Rey 
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fingido, Rey por semejanza, Rey por trueque, Santa Casilda, Satisfacer 
callando, Selvas y bosques de amor, Sierras de Guadalupe, Silencio agra- 
decido, Sucesos del principe Lisardo, Sufrimiento de honor, Tercera orden 
de S. Francisco, Toledano vengado, Valor de Malta, Vaso de eleccién, 
Vencido vencedor, Venganza piadosa, Ventura de la fea, Ventura en la 
desgracia, Ver y no creer, Vuelta de Egipto (MS). 


S. Griswotp Morey 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


CouRTNEY BRUERTON 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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A NOTE ON EL DIABLO COJUELO AND THE 
FRENCH SKETCH OF MANNERS AND TYPES 


In 1921 Professor W. S. Hendrix published an article on 
“Quevedo, Guevara, Lesage and the Tatler” in which he made clear 
the influence of Vélez de Guevara’s Diablo cojuelo (1641) upon the 
English essay of manners.* 

Three years ago, in another significant study, entitled “Notes on 
Collections of Types, a Form of Costumbrismo,”* Mr. Hendrix dis- 
cussed a number of the French collections of sketches of manners pub- 
lished in the first half of the nineteenth century which show the per- 
sistence of the tradition of the Crippled Devil as a kind of presiding 
genius for such works. He also adduced additional evidence of Span- 
ish influence through French intermediaries upon English costum- 
brismo, as well as English influence upon the French in the latter’s 
revival and development of sketches of manners during the early nine- 
teenth century. The object of the present study is to supplement and 
amplify certain phases of Mr. Hendrix’ studies.* 

By way of preface it should be noted that Lesage’s Diable boiteux, 
adaptation of the Diablo cojuelo, passed through twenty-one editions 








1In Modern Philology, XIX, 177-86. Early nineteenth-century costum- 
brismo has for years been the object of study by many scholars, as the following 
selected bibliographical items will show: Georges Le Gentil, Les revues litté- 
raires de Espagne pendant la premiére moitié du XIX® siécle (Paris, 1909) ; 
idem, Le poéte Manuel Bretén de los Herreros et la société espagnole de 1830 a 
1860 (Paris, 1909) ; Julio Nombela y Campos, Larra (Madrid, 1906-8) ; Eliza- 
beth McGuire, “A Study of the Writings of .... Larra,” University of Cali- 
fornia Publications in Romance Philology, Vol. VII (1918); W. S. Hendrix, 
“An Early Nineteenth-Century Essayist,” Texas Review, Vol. XI (1920) ; idem, 
“Notes on Jouy’s Influence on Larra,” Romanic Review, Vol. XI (1920); Car- 
men de Burgos, Figaro (Madrid, 1919) (reviewed by Hendrix, Romanic Review, 
Vol. XII [1921]); F. C. Tarr, “Larra’s Duende satirico del dia,’ Modern Phi- 
lology, Vol. XXVI (1928-29) ; idem, “Larra. Nuevos datos criticos y literarios 
(1829-33) ,” Revue Hispanique, Vol. LXXVII (1929); V. Garcia Calderén, 
“Larra, écrivain francais,” Revue Hispanique, Vol. LXXII (1928) ; etc. 

2 Hispanic Review, 1, 208-21. 


8 One of the most valuable works for studying the bibliography of French 
costumbrismo is Paul Lacombe’s critical and analytical Bibliographie parisienne, 
tableau de mceurs, 1600-1880 (Paris, 1887). It is surprising that one finds so 
little use made of it by Hispanists working in the field of the literature of 
manners, for Gustave Lanson refers to it repeatedly in his own famous Biblio- 
graphie. 
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between 1707 and 1830. Thirteen of these editions came out after 
1800. Also, one finds listed six dramatizations of features of the 
work as having been published between 1707 and 1782, and the name, 
“Diable boiteux,” adopted by at least four journals of the early nine- 
teenth century.* This will serve to show the tenacity of popularity of 
the Crippled Devil as well as a sharply defined increase of popular 
favor for the work in the early nineteenth century. 

As Hendrix has indicated,® there was published at Paris in 1798 
Le nouveau Diable boiteux, tableau philosophique et moral de Paris, 
au commencement du XIX®* siécle. Lacombe states that it was the 
work of one Chaussard, and describes at length its contents.* Appar- 
ently, it attained popular favor, for another edition, enlarged to four 
volumes, appeared five years later.” 

In 1817, just three years after the appearance of the last volume 
of the first edition of Jouy’s collected sketches (L’hermite de la Chaus- 
sée d’ Antin, ou Observations sur les maeurs et les usages parisiens au 
commencement du X1X®* siécle [Pillet, Paris, 1812-14], 5 vols), 
which speedily acquired such enormous vogue, there was published 
Le diable ermite, ou Les moeurs du jour et de la nuit; aventures 
comiques, satiriques et morales d’un ancien miroitier du faubourg 
Sainte Antoine ... (Ledentu, Paris), which Lacombe terms “petite revue 
de maurs assez insignifiante” and attributes to C. O. S. Desrosiers.® 
But the title is significant, showing the fusion of the “Crippled Devil” 
and “Hermit” designations as synonyms for satirical observers of 
manners and types. 

The next item of interest is Le petit diable boiteux, ou Le guide 
anecdotique des étrangers 4 Paris, par M. ... (C. Painparré, Paris, 
1823), listed by Lacombe as “curieux et rare.” He states: “Ce volume, 
malgré son sous-titre, doit se classer dans les tableaux de Paris.”® 

In 1835 the “Crippled Devil” title once more appears, this time in 
Portrait de Paris. Dialogue entre un diable boiteux et un diable tor- 
tueux portant la parole au nom de tous les autres, par Sicard (L’auteur, 
Paris, 1835).%° And in 1837: Descarnado ou Paris a vol de diable, par 


* See J. Claretie, Lesage romancier (Paris, 1890), pp. 169-70, 430. 

5 Hispanic Review, op. cit., p. 214. 

6 Op. cit., No. 383. 

t Ibid., No. 437. 8 Ibid., No. 541. 

® Jbid., No. 599. The table of contents is reproduced in full. 

10 Jbid., No. 697. Lacombe terms it “dialogue en vers dans lequel on trouve 
un tableau physique, statistique et moral de Paris.” 
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F. Darsigny (Delaunay, Paris, 1837, 2 vols.). Of this work Lacombe 
says: “Composition dans le genre du Diable boiteux.’”’™ 

Already, in 1831-34, had appeared the most ambitious of all the 
“Crippled Devil” collections, Paris, ou Le livre des cent-et-un (Lad- 
vocat, Paris, 15 vols.), which originally was to have been called Le 
Diable boiteux a Paris, ou Paris et les meeurs comme elles sont? Pro- 
fessor Hendrix, in the article to which I have already referred,** de- 
votes a paragraph to this work—which, according to Le Gentil,’* 
elicited a comment from Larra—and indicates its significance as the 
first example of an extensive symposium of cuadros de costumbres, a 
collection exercising great influence in France and abroad. Mr. 
Hendrix does not mention, however, the pirated Brussels edition, 
published under the same dates as the Paris original, and which was 
known to Lacombe only by hearsay, nor the alleged contrefacons of 
The Hague and Frankfurt.** Though a copy of the Paris edition is 
not available to the present writer, he is fortunate in having access to 
a copy of the above-mentioned Brussels edition.** A careful check of 
the contents of the fifteen volumes of the latter against the detailed 
volume-by-volume description given by Lacombe of the Paris edition 
reveals that Ant. Peeters, the libraire-éditeur of Brussels who pub- 
lished the contrefagon, reproduced rather faithfully practically all the 
items of the Paris edition, even including a facsimile of the hommage 
addressed to the Paris publisher Ladvocat by 233 men of letters, whose 
signatures are reproduced in the document. These 233 authors, for 
the most part Romanticists, were offering to contribute to the then 
projected collection in order to help the popular Ladvocat extricate 
himself from financial difficulties..7 One hundred ninety of these 


11 Jbid., No. 711. 

12 Cf, Brussels edition, hereinafter mentioned, I, 1, note, and Vol. XV, insert. 
Also see Lacombe, op. cit., No. 691. 

18 Hispanic Review, I, 211-12. 

14 Le poéte Bretén de los Herreros, p. 245. 

15 Op. cit., No. 691: “Un amateur parisien m’a assuré qu'il existait une 
contrefacon belge du ‘Livre des cent-et-un’; je manque absolument de renseigne- 
ments sur cette édition que je n’ai jamais vue, et j'ai le regret d’étre pas mieux 
renseigné sur les contrefacons publiées sous les rubriques La Haye ou Franc- 
fort, contrefacons dont I’existence n'est cependant pas moins certaine.” 

16 Owned by Deering Library, Northwestern University. 

17 Cf, insert in Vol. XV of Paris or Brussels edition. But there are no illus- 
trations in the Brussels edition; the woodcut of the Paris edition, as described 
by Lacombe, is missing. 
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authors did actually contribute compositions. It will be interesting to 
mention the most outstanding names: Béranger, Chasles, Chateau- 
briand, James Fenimore Cooper, De Kock, Victor Hugo, Jouy, 
Lamartine, C. Delavigne, Pixérécourt, Vigny, Ducange, Dumas pére, 
the artist Monnier, Nodier, Sainte-Beuve, Jules Sand (Sandeau), F. 
Soulié, Sue, Thiers, Villemain. According to a statement by Ladvocat, 
printed in Volume XIV as an “Editor’s Note,” the Marquis de 
Lafayette had lent his support to the project, and in fact we find his 
name signed to the document mentioned above. 

From the names just cited, it is clear that most of the leaders of 
the French Romantic School are represented in Le livre des cent-et-un. 
By no means all the individual contributions are sketches of manners, 
but a large proportion of them may be so classified.** This collection, 
and others which followed it,’ prove very clearly the extent to which 


18 As, for example, Nodier’s “Le bibliomane” (Vol. I); Chasles’ “La Con- 
ciérgerie” (Vol. I); Jouy’s “L’ingratitude politique” (Vol. I) (Jouy states that 
he has written this article expressly for the Livre des cent-et-un) ; the illustrator 
Monnier’s “Une maison du Marais” (Vol. I) ; Ducange’s “Un duel” (Vol. III); 
Chateaubriand’s “Les Tuileries” (Vol. III) (in an archaeological vein) ; Sainte- 
Beuve’s “Des soirées littéraires, ou Les poétes chez eux” (Vol. II); Soulié’s 
“L’écrivain public” (Vol. VIII); Pixérécourt’s “Le melodrame” (Vol. VI); 
Monnier’s “La manie des albums” (Vol. V); etc. 

A journalistic description of this collection when first projected, as quoted 
by Ladvocat (Vol. I, “Au Public,” pp. 7 ff.) is of interest in this connection: 
“Eh bien! donc, renoncez a l’unité pour une peinture multiple, appelez a votre 
secours toutes les imaginations contemporaines avec leurs coloris si divers: vive 
ou lente, joyeuse ou triste, bonne ou moqueuse, sceptique ou croyante, quelle que 
soit l’imagination de nos faiseurs, elle aura sa place dans ce livre, elle prendra un 
instant le manteau d’Asmodée, et elle ira partout, la pauvre fille, partout ot 
peut aller un homme qui n’a peur de rien: a l’Opéra, a I’hopital, au Palais-Royal, 
a Bicétre, 4 la chambre des pairs et 4 la Maternité; dans le couvent qui tombe, 
dans le boudoir qui se dépouille de ses tentures roses, chez l’artiste qui vend son 
violon pour payer son dernier diner ; elle ira partout ot il y a quelque chose qui 
meurt, pour porter secours 4 ce quelque chose, ou du moins pour pleurer sur ce 
pauvre rien qui s’en va. Laissez-la faire, l’imagination frangaise, elle secouera 
la poussiére brillante de ses ailes sur toutes ces ruines, elle leur rendra pour vous 
leur fraicheur primitive, elle vous fera pleurer ou sourire. Vous aurez mieux 
que le Diable boiteux de Lesage, croyez-moi. Vous aurez le Diable boiteux de 
tous les hommes qui écrivent, qui pensent, qui mordent, qui louent, qui observent, 
qui font de la prose ou des vers. Pas un nom ne manquera 4 cette réunion de tous 
les noms contemporains. Jeune ou vieux, classique ou romantique, pauvre ou 
riche, pourvu qu'il ait esprit et observation, car il y aura bonne grace a coup 
sir.” 


19 Cf. Lacombe, op. cit., passim. 
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the French Romantic School took up and developed the sketch or essay 
of manners as a prelude, not to the Romantic novel, but to the roman 
réaliste.*° This development should not be confused with the use of 
so-called local color, often with a foreign setting, in the Romantic his- 
torical novel, or in the Romantic drama. Such “local color” was per- 
force usually achieved at second hand, although often with a great 
pretense of, or even genuine striving for, careful documentation.” On 
the other hand, the sketch of manners essentially involved a first-hand 
observation of contemporary types and maurs. Jules Claretie’s state- 
ment, which follows, makes clear this point, although his principal con- 
tention represents a conventional belief concerning the tardiness in 
appearance of realism in the presentation of types and manners which 
the present study seeks to question: 


Quand l’imagination de nos auteurs eut suffisamment voyagé, fait le 
tour de l’Europe et du monde habité elle rentre en France. L’érudition 
archéologique ou ethnographique qui distillait la couleur locale au théatre 
ou dans le roman, fit place a l’observation immédiate de ce qui est sous nos 
yeux. On en était la a la fin du 19° siécle... dans cette évolution d’un 
genre.?? 


It is a mistake not to credit the Romanticists, Spanish and French 
alike, with the early achievement of realism in the sketch of manners,”* 
and it seems justifiable to conclude that in France, just as in Spain, 
the sketch or essay of manners developed by Romanticists was an im- 
portant factor in paving the way for the roman réaliste. As we have 
seen, the tradition of the Crippled Devil as observer and satirist of 
manners, which came from Spain to France (and early to England, as 


20 Théophile Gautier, Octave Feuillet, Alfred de Musset, and George Sand 
are listed among the contributors to Le Diable a Paris. ... Maurs et coutumes ... 
des habitants de Paris (Paris, 1845, 2 vols.). This work is an imitation of Le 
livre des cent-et-un. Cf. Lacombe, op. cit., No. 919. Hendrix mentions Le 
Diable a Paris (Hispanic Review, I, 214) but does not discuss it. 

21 E, Martinenche, L’Espagne et le romantisme frangais (Paris, 1922), cha- 
pitre iii, passim. 

22 Histoire de la littérature francaise, third edition (Paris, 1909), IV, 434. 

23 The oft-made observation concerning Mesonero Romanos’ turning his 
back on Romanticism in order to develop the satirical sketch of manners (cf., 
for example, Northup’s Introduction to his Selections from Mesonero Romanos 
[New York, 1913], p. viii) lacks point if we grant that most French Romanti- 
cists were cultivating that genre. And, of course, so was Larra. 
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Hendrix has shown), through Lesage’s brilliant adaptation, came to 
be a sort of enseigne for the early nineteenth-century sketch of man- 
ners, exercising apparently quite as much influence in France as the 
Spectator and Tatler ;** and ultimately, as we know, volviendo a casa 
thanks to French imitation on the part of Mesonero, Larra, and the 
other Spanish costumbristas of the time. 


EpwIn B. PLAcE 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


24 Let him who doubts this read the record in Lacombe’s Bibliographie. 








FROM A FREE LANCE IN THE ARTS 


Life is studied in units; it is lived, however, as a unity. This is 
but an epigrammatic way of saying that formal study concerns itself 
primarily with analysis, while practical living is of necessity a more 
or less successful synthesis. Ultimately, the man in the ivory tower 
and the man in the street (I recognize the fact that these are both 
largely mythical creatures) meet upon common ground, often in the 
same individual. One man’s ivory tower is another man’s playground ; 
my playground may be, for my fellow, a dungeon. 

It becomes increasingly important, then, for the teacher—and we 
are, every one of us, indirectly teachers, even if we have never stood 
before a classroom doling out wisdom to disciplined listeners—to keep 
in mind the vital relationship between his particular subject and the 
life out of which it has grown. This sounds, I know, platitudinous, 
until an attempt is made to apply it in one’s own field. 

I am, among the contributors to this volume of homage to a 
notable and gracious personality, one of the few persons, perhaps, 


who did not enter at once, upon graduation, into the profession of - 


teaching. It was not until twenty years later, at the invitation of my 
college, and through Professor Ford, that I found myself seated upon 
a platform talking literature. I came, in a sense, from life to letters, 
thus inverting the usual academic process. During those twenty years 
I had written many books. Also, and not of less importance, I had 
made intimate acquaintance with the theatre, the concert hall, the 
newspaper and magazine, the world of writers and composers, not as 
institutions providing the theories and the materials of classroom 
lectures and themes, but as arduous pursuits in which men and women 
try to earn their bread and butter. For, though assuredly man does 
not live by bread alone, without bread he dies. I say this, by the way, 
not as a “rank materialist”; nor is there anything “rank” about ma- 
terialism that is properly understood. I speak, in fact, as an aesthe- 
tician, and as one who refuses to grant that there is anything “effete” 
about aesthetics, properly understood. I speak, indeed, as one who 
would attempt to discover a salutary wholeness in life and its varied 
forms of expression. 

When I beheld before me a small group of youths, some of them 
with literary ambitions, studying a tiny segment of the literary life in 
a brief period of another continent, it struck me more forcibly than 
ever that this was no academic pursuit. The authors that I dealt with 
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had been just such hopeful youths as my students, and their writings 
had been born, not out of a desire to toy with metrical patterns, with 
caesuras and vocalic harmonies, with assonances and all the other 
technicalities, but primarily because they had just discovered life and 
felt impelled to greet it, to come to grips with it, to protest against it, 
to re-affirm it, to reshape it into something more beautiful than they 
had found. 

The technicalities were important, to be sure, but not as ends; 
they were a means to more plastic expression. They were even valu- 
able as a form of discipline. There is something invertebrate about 
music or literature that lacks technical proficiency. I am the last man 
in the world to underestimate skill with materials. There is some- 
thing fossilized, however, about that type of art which, in our own 
day, is too common: the glorification of technique as an end. The 
most successful works of art, to me, have always been those in which 
means and end have been phases of one another rather than separable, 
unintegrated entities. But that would carry us too far afield. 

Now, when the poets and essayists upon whom I was discoursing 
rebelled against life, what was it, really, that they were rebelling 
against? Was it an outmoded vocabulary? A stiff formalism of 
speech? A matter of precisely where, in a poetic line, an accent 
should be permitted to fall? Or were these targets but the symbol of 
deeper realities? Were the members of the new outlook rebelling 
against political and theological repression, against an arbitrariness 
in life that was mirrored in an arbitrariness of diction? New forms 
in art have a way of being engendered by, and in turn engendering, 
new forms in living. 

This interflow of energy is what few teachers of the arts have 
managed fully to comprehend. I speak now, frankly, as an outsider, 
who has read, in the past twenty-five years, hundreds and hundreds 
of volumes, let alone countless articles, by professional teachers. I 
have found them, too frequently, deficient in any vital feeling for the 
life that produces letters. They have patently been ignorant of the 
methods and materials of poetry, fiction, music. Their preoccupation 
with technical details—and often with the superficial aspects of these 
details—has been as a mask behind which to conceal their lack of 
acquaintance with, and even their lack of sympathy with, the raw, 
living materials and the raw, living creators. 

Like most of his colleagues in other departments, a teacher of 
literature is generally a harassed employee trying hard to make both 
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ends meet. Let not the genteel nature of his calling, or its high nobil- 
ity, deceive him. It is all the sadder, then, that he should not—as a 
class—have the time or the inclination to keep abreast of the sciences 
and, in these days, especially, of economics. 

I wondered, looking into the eager young faces before me, while 
we discussed the equally eager young literature of our course, how 
soon these selfsame students might be engaged in a war far worse 
than the one during which most of them had been born. I wondered 
what their other teachers were doing in the way of associating litera- 
ture with the economic process that produces the idealisms of peace 
or of war. I wondered why, in some places, the teaching of peace 
branded men as traitors, while the teaching of war somehow won the 
accolade of patriotism. 

For twenty years or more I had known artists, composers, poets, 
scientists, economists—known them as human beings, not as topics 
fora lecture. I had learned, not in a classroom, of the blood and tears, 
the joy, that go into books and canvas and tone and rhymes. To me 
these were supremely living things, and to talk of them without re- 
lating them to the life out of which they had come would have been 
the very nadir of academic fatuousness. 

I am not hinting at the indoctrination of a teacher’s pet philosophy. 
For, though I believe that teachers should be free to voice opinions, 
and that students should be encouraged to voice and to discuss with- 
out restraint their own opinions, I oppose wherever it appears the 
doctrinary, “totalitarian” frame of mind. I am asking for teachers 
who are so vitally interested in their subjects that they shall have the 
desire, even the need, to form opinions, to cross the boundaries (usu- 
ally artificial) of their specialties, to climb over the campus walls and 
to be part of that life which they supposedly interpret—for which, 
supposedly, they are preparing their students. 

I believe in art for art’s sake and in science for the sake of sci- 
ence. Most decidedly, however, I do not believe that such a disinter- 
ested dedication to the purity of research and of expression need 
mean an indifference to social problems. Indeed, this brief note is 
my protest against the type of teacher who rationalizes this indiffer- 
ence into a caricature of scholastic purity. 

The teacher may think that he can ignore economics and politics, 
but, as has become evident in the past year, they do not ignore him. 
They encroach upon his freedom with tokens of an intellectual fas- 
cism that may waken him, too late, to the virtues of eternal vigilance. 
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The teacher, nolens volens, is forever engaged in a struggle, now 
dormant and now active, for the right to freedom of thought and free- 
dom of speech. That instructors who deal with any branch of litera- 
ture should be indifferent to the practical problems involved in think- 
ing and in social expression—should hold aloof, on principle, from 
the everyday world that is the cradle of the arts—would be unthink- 
able ouly that it is so common. 

Economics may be, as it has been called, the “dismal science.” 
But because there is such general and such polysyllabic ignorance of 
it the world has become an even more dismal place. Certainly a deeper 
appreciation of this “dismal” science would make the “gay science” 
both more gay and more exciting. Material conditions and the social 
structure—the means by which food and other necessities are pro- 
cured and distributed, the ethical systems built up around the ratio 
of distribution—these have a vital, inescapable, directive (though not 
an absolutely determinative) influence upon what we think and write 
and teach. To correlate these reciprocal influences is to widen and 
deepen the scope of life and letters and education. 


Isaac GOLDBERG 


CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 











NOTES ON THE VERSIFICATION OF 
EL LIBRO DE ALEXANDRE 


Our aesthetic concept of a poem must inevitably be affected by the 
idea we have of its versification. It makes the greatest difference 
whether we conceive it to have been written in regular or irregular 
measures. Hence the interest of the literary critic and the lover of 
verse in this kind of study. On the other hand, if we can establish with 
some degree of certainty the author’s rules of versification, we have 
for the critic of the text an invaluable instrument for the location of 
faulty lines. 

The thirteenth-century author of the Libro de Alexandre describes 
his verse form (the monorimed Alexandrine quatrain called cuaderna 


, 


via, “the fourfold way”) in the oft quoted lines: 


fablar curso rimado por la quaderna via, 
a sillauas cuntadas, ca es grant maestria. 


The phrase “in counted syllables,” most naturally taken to imply 
verses of equal length, constitutes a problem in view of a considerable 
number of irregular lines found in the manuscripts, irregularities 
which scholars have hesitated to regard as due to the alterations of 
copyists.* 

Before attempting a criticism of the theories proposed to explain 
this situation, it is well to determine the number of such irregularities. 
As I have found no satisfactory estimate, I have counted the syllables 
in three fairly long portions of the poem, 150 stanzas from the begin- 
ning and the same number from the middle and end, choosing stanzas 
that are found in both the Paris and Osuna manuscripts.? In counting 
syllables, synalepha was excluded and no emendations or restorations 


1 The manuscripts of course contain manifest errors in both form and sub- 
stance. I recall particularly reading that Africa is in Asia (MS O, 267a), that 
Olympias was the father of Alexander (MS P, 130c), that the latter was a great 
lover of peace—paz for prez (ibid., 1537c), and that his warriors were new- 
born—resiente mientre nados for rresjien barbados (MS O, 819c). See the edi- 
tion of R. S. Willis, Princeton, 1934. 

2 These are, in manuscript P: Group I, 1-26, 28-29, 31-39, 43-54, 57-69, 
72-78, 81-107, 111-136, 138-140, 148-172; Group II, 1059-1209 ; Group III, 2490- 
2639; and their equivalents in O: Group I, 1-27, 29-97, 99-121, 136-166; Group 
II, 1032-1180; Group III, 2362-2510. 
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were admitted except that the few cases of the imperfect tense ending 
-ia were counted as occupying the space of one syllable. The tabu- 
lated results of the count are to be read as follows: in the 150 quatrains 





















































Group I Group II Group III Total 
P| Pe| 0 | Oc] P| Pe| O|0c|| P| Pej O | Oc P | Pe| O | Oc 
12 syllables ...... Ba col ct We cal Canal Get a J . ‘= 
11 syllables ...... eae ook calieas Tce Ge be a ae ee | 2 1 
10 syllables ...... 3) a ae FP ee ae i am a 6 4 8 7 
9 syllables ...... 34) 11| 28 18} 3} 9 14,12, 7 5) 56 26 44 19 
8 syllables ...... 220/122 168 73/115) 58/122) 76)116 66'103) 57/451 246 393 206 
6 syllables ...... 63 35) 94 61) 56, 28136107) 71) 46) 97 64 190 109 327 232 
5 syllables ...... 5 5 6 3 3) 12 10} 4 4 5 4 12 12, 23) 19 
4 syllables ...... oof oof Li W..} |] 2 A 2 2... 22 3 3 
3 syllables ...... oe ia ++] 8 Ge 1 Mi eat so8 obi. be os | 1 1 
— = ; Tae ee Sours NE ae 
325 174 303 153183 92 287 205 210 133/212 130,718 399 802 488 








examined at the beginning of the Paris manuscript there are 3 hemi- 
stichs (half lines) of ten syllables, one of which can be corrected by a 
regular (7-syllable) variant in the Osuna manuscript; there are 34 
hemistichs of nine syllables, 11 of which are corrected by O; etc. The 
columns Pe and Oc therefore record the number of half lines that can 
be most surely regarded as scribal alterations. The most striking 
revelation of the table is the symmetrical manner in which the irregu- 
lar hemistichs are grouped around the central length of seven syllables, 
that is, there are most of eight syllables, then follow those of six, 
etc., the scale being 7, ® 6 9, 5 10, 4 il, 3 12, (see columns P and O under 
“Total”). We might even take this symmetrical introduction of ir- 
regularities as evidence of design on the part of the author were not 
the second columns, Pc and Oc, there to disillusion us. That part of 
the irregularity most certainly scribal results in the same pattern.® 
Computing on the basis of 2,600 hemistichs, the total examined in 


8 In Group II O we have the scale 7, ‘ 8, 5 9, largely as the result of the 


scribe’s fondness for apocopated pronouns (dixol, plégol, etc.) and verbs (quier, 
tien, pued, etc.), forms too short for the verse. The Libro de Apolonio, 
copied by an Aragonese scribe (fourteenth century), has as it stands the 
formula 7, .. %. nal 12. 
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each manuscript, we find that P has about 20 per cent irregularity and 
O about 22 per cent. Now if either manuscript were used as a basic 
text, the other would furnish immediately corrections for half of its 
faulty lines. But we can often go farther. An octosyllable in P, for 
example, may have a variant of six syllables in O that offers a sug- 
gestion for shortening to the regular length, or a six-syllable of P may 
be found octosyllabic in O with a hint for lengthening. What does 
give the student pause is to find the manuscripts agreeing on irregu- 
larities. In the portions studied I have found 166 such cases: 111 octo- 
syllables, 46 hexasyllables, and 9 lines of nine syllables. It behooves 
us to examine these with the greatest care. Menéndez Pidal sees in 
them evidence of irregular composition. This is only one of three 
possibilities, as some of them may derive from a common defective 
copy, and in some the scribes may have concurred in an alteration. I 
have space to deal only with the octosyllables, and that briefly. That 
they are not octosyllables as we know them in the oldest extant ballads 
is abundantly evident from the fact that 60 of them contain an example 
of hiatus and 11, two examples—82 cases of hiatus. The same length 
of ballad verse rarely has a half-dozen cases. Let us consider them for 
the moment in the light of well-known tendencies of scribal alteration. 
Six cases can be reduced by pronominal apocope, e.g., Fisol(o), 
quando I(o) ;° three futures, salird, perderé, perderedes, may be re- 
placed by syncopated forms ;* a vowel may be elided in the divided 
future Camjarse ha, read cambiar s'a (P, 84a) ; thirty examples con- 
tain: quando, 12 cases; tanto, 7; como, 8; todo, 2; and mano; this last 
in the form mano a mano which occurs below as man a mano in both 
manuscripts (P, 285a), as occasionally also in Berceo. I have some 
hesitancy in restoring quand and com but none whatever in reading 
tant in cases like tanto auia buen engefio (P, 17c), and equally before 
a consonant Tanto corrié el cauallo (O, 113a). Passing to a still larger 
group, the scribes may well have added independently a final e to cer- 
tain words used by the poet in the apocopated form, producing thus 
32 of the octosyllables in question. The words are: infante, 6 cases; 
muerte, 4; onde, 3; siete, 3; pringepe, 2; este, 2; leyte ( = leche); 
ese; veynte ; fruente ; oriente; fuerte ; delante ; grande era; altamente ; 


#R. Menéndez Pidal, Poesia Juglaresca (Madrid, 1924), p. 358, note. 
5P, lla, 115b, 127d, 162b, 2600d, 2637d. 
®P, 84c, 114d, 2638d. 
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ende; mateste; ouiesse." The Paris manuscript, by an Aragonese 
scribe, is late enough (fifteenth century) to show a marked aversion 
to the short forms. And so it does. The short forms part, cort, noch, 
dulz, fuert, fruent, muert, veynt, all needed for the regular meter, are 
quite absent from any part of P; gent and dessent are still well sup- 
ported ; -mient is definitely weakening before -miente (-mente).® 

Now, if in P our 32 cases may be late spellings, in O they may be 
dialectal. In his Old Leonese documents Staaff found only scattered 
examples of part, muert, infant, fuent, etc., the use of the full forms 
being the rule. The Leonese scribe of O betrays in the rimes his pref- 
erence for the full forms. Rimes such as captiuidade, crueldade, 
uerdade (O, 945, 1941) might indeed belong to a Leonese author, but 
in the series semeiante, cobicante, uerdade, estante (2197) the form 
uerdade does not fit the context either in form or sense (see P, 2339). 
So also the Biblical name Lot (indeclinable in the Vulgate) receives a 
final e (Lote in rime with estrambote) in stanza 2229 of O. 

For those who may still see in this series of 32 examples not the 
scribe’s dialect but an author’s preference for the octosyllable, I must 
add a similar series of sixes. Staaff found that Old Leonese used 
almost exclusively tien, vien, quier.°° These short forms, rare in 
Berceo, are frequent in manuscript O, nearly always in short lines. Of 
course P does not concur. For example, O has quier 14 times in hexa- 
syllables.** The scribe’s eagerness to bring forward his dialect is seen 
in one example of quier for the better reading of P querié (O, 1559) 
and by the impossible reading quier for quiero (O, 1795). We see 
then that in O the 32 octosyllables are in no better standing than many 
sixes. The scribe’s dialect could work in two directions from the cen- 
tral heptasyllable.** 


7 An example of each: 7a, 7c, 16a, 20c, 31b, 46b, 62a, 92a, 112d, 1135a, 1209d, 
2532c, 2546d, 2585a, 2595a, 2605b, 2621b, 118d. 

8In the Fueros Aragoneses de 1348 (Revista de Filologia Espatiola, XXII 
[1935], 12-28) apocope still prevails. I have noted part, 3 cases; cort, 2; nueit; 
aquest; adellant, 2; -mient, 4; -ant (participial ending), 6; -ent, 3; grant 
(§26, 2) ; fues; don; end, 17; ent, 2; en (in en dé), 5. Forms subject to apocope: 
osse (subv.), 9; demande; conuiene; parexe; siquiere, 2; qual quiere, 15; ante, 
8; ende, 8. 

®E. Staaff, Etude sur Pancien Dialecte léonais (Uppsala, 1907), p. 221. 

10 Op. cit., p. 285. 

11O, 1229, 1287, 1314, 1475, 1556, 1596, 1816, 2102, 2183, 2187, 2224, 2256, 
2269, 2276. 


12 The case against Leonese authorship is very strong but cannot be devel- 
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Of our nucleus of 111 octosyllables, there still remain 39 which are 
not so easily classified. In two of them I have as yet found no support 
for a correction. The manuscripts agree on a cabo de pocos aiios el 
infant fué criado (15a). I believe that a careful study of the sources 
will reveal that instead of pocos we need a monosyllabic numeral—siet 
would fit the context. In mientre llegados estauan (2629c) we might 
read juntos, if a parallel example could be found. In a few cases 
Berceo offers forms that might be introduced with caution. The reduc- 
tion of organ(e)ando (2523c) is supported by organar (Milag., 26a, 
42d) and by O’s sennorada (1403d) for P’s incorrect sennoreada. 
Two examples can be reduced by Berceo’s meydia and diablado for 
medio dia and endiablado.** The half line esfuerco e pagamiento 
(2596a) loses authority in view of Berceo’s sabor e pagamiento (S. 
Dom., 116b). The rest I shall treat briefly in a note.** In most of 
them a correction can be supported by abundant evidence from the 
text, as I have discovered by collecting and classifying the irregulari- 
ties in the long lines of both texts entire. 

Let me deal at length with a few examples. An octosyllable com- 
mon to P and O is ally paresca tu fuerca (77c). Already in the Poema 
del Cid, ally is found competing with the adverb hy.** We cannot tell 
which that early poet preferred, if either. But, considering the late- 
ness of the Paris manuscript of the Alexandre and the common scribal 
tendency to substitute emphatic and explicit forms for those less so, it 
is not strange that P has 33 octosyllables containing ally which have 
heptasyllabic equivalents in O with hy;** and it is hardly significant 


oped here. The Leonese infinitives are too long for these half lines: morreredes 
de tal mano (1207c), morrerds apongonado (2327b), por mataren al bon Rey 
fesioron ermandat (1742b). 

18 P, 32a, 1104; cf. S. Mill., 380; Duel., 31; Milag., 361. 


14 Words or parts of words in parentheses are to be omitted, the others are 
to replace the longer forms of the text: 26d, (a); 35b, (0); 35c, (me)?; 48d, 
dizes; 50a, (bien) ; 72d, see manuscript G; 75a, see G, read entrant; 77c, (all)y; 
77d, enflaquir; 86d, (el) ; 94c, un(a) ; 101, Qui (quier) que; 101b, (nin) ; 1104d, 
(ad); 1107a, (a); 1112c, (a); 1116c, (la); 11284, (de); 1134b, (e); 114la, 
(ad) oro; 2500a, quis quier; 2504, (e) ; 2515b, (a) ; 2518d, cascuno; 2550a, las; 
2571d, mafias ; 2572a, (de) ; 2573b, cascuno; 2577d, (con) ; 2599b, (que) ; 2612b, 
(a) tal; 2625d, (a)venturadas; 2630d, (el) ?. 

15 See E. B. Place, “Causes of the Failure of Old Spanish y and en to Sur- 
vive,” in the Romanic Review, XXI (1930), 226. 


16 Stanzas 638b, 639a, 640a, 1479c, 1483c, 1508bc, 1957c, etc. 
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for any theory of versification that they agree in this one instance 
within our 450 stanzas. Again, it is not unusual to find in octosyllables 
the longer form of one of these pairs: enflaquecer—enflaquir; esta- 
blec¢er—establir ; enloquecer—enloquir ; gradeger—gradir; falle¢er— 
fallir ; etc." Accordingly one may see a scribal alteration in si as a 
enflaquecer (P,77) in spite of the agreement of manuscripts. 

The line fallegerte ha a la cueyta commo al cauallo la mala rienda 
(P, 54c) was regarded by the late Professor Lang as a double octo- 
syllable.** We have it in four manuscripts: P, O, G’, G.*° The second 
hemistich offers no difficulty, as three of them agree substantially on 
commo la mala rienda. They all agree on nine syllables for the first 
hemistich, except that G’ has lost ha. Still we may read fallir tha a la 
cueyta with fallir from four lines below (55c) and ta (i.e., ’ha) from 
O, 50d.?° 

Examining now those portions of the poem for which, besides 
P and O, we possess fragmentary manuscripts (G, G’, B), what do we 
find in a search for irregular verses? There are 34 such quatrains, 
266 hemistichs. In only 5 of these is there agreement upon an irregu- 
larity. We need not discuss further El infant(e) Alixandre (7a), 
nor leyt(e) de muller Rafés (7c). In commo ome bien honrrado 
(P, 50c) we should perhaps omit bien or read com. Three manuscripts 
(P, G’, G) agree substantially on qui quiere a otro en fasienda per- 
donar (P, 80c). This may be a case of faulty word order for qué 
quiere en fasienda a otro perdonar. Not only do these texts fail to 
agree on more than this small portion of irregularity but they furnish 
regular variants for all but the 5 hemistichs just discussed and 8 others, 
in which they give a variety of irregular readings.”* 

For the 7 quatrains dealing with the flight of the griffons (O, 
2333 ff.) the two manuscripts mutually correct each other so that 


17 Cf. O, 509, 645, 2071, 2086, 327, 1703, 1773; P, 505, 1105, 2242; and their 


variants. 


18 H. E. Lang, “Metrical Forms of the Poem of the Cid,” in the Publications 
of the Modern Language Association, XLII (1927), 593. 


19 See the Princeton edition. 


20 This was the solution of A. Morel-Fatio, but without supporting evidence, 
in his “Recherches sur le texte et les sources du Libro de Alexandre,” Romania, 
IV (1875), 50. See also his theory of irregularity in the poem (ibid., pp. 55-56), 
formulated before the discovery of the Paris manuscript. On this line see also 
Menéndez Pidal, op. cit., p. 302. 


21 P, S3al, 54cI (9-syllable), 56cII, 75a, 75cI1, 79cI, 80d1, 8iaIl. 
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there are no irregularities left. Here and there a number of quatrains 
are correct in both manuscripts.” 

Does not the very existence of so much regularity, though scat- 
tered, imply regular composition? What is its source? It cannot be 
scribal, for a versifying scribe, or scribes, would not have missed so 
many cases easy to reduce. 

In recent years H. E. Lang most vigorously defended the theory 
of permissible octosyllables in the cuaderna via. In the work cited 
(pp. 593-94), he has given a list of 390 “octosyllables” from the first 
150 and last 150 quatrains of the Paris text. We have not space here 
to explain the late professor’s method of counting syllables, a method 
which enabled him to count as octosyllabic half lines of nine and even 
ten syllables. He might also have found reasons for disregarding 
manuscript O, although half of his examples are regular there, and O 
is a century older than P. But our subject requires that it be pointed 
out how very uncritical he has been in the preparation of this list. He 
accepts as octosyllabic the first hemistich of por que podés més 
valer || a toda sasén (47d) without suspicion of the characteristic 
fifteenth-century form podés. O reads regularly por que podedes 
mas || valer toda sazén. Speaking of the sword of Alexander, the Paris 
manuscript has la pared do ella fuese nunca serié Rancada (93d). This 
is accepted against /a parte donde ella fuese (perhaps part do) mean- 
ing that the side or army where the sword was would not be defeated. 
The rime words bermello, parello, espello are ignored in era Rico e 
sobeiano (2505a), which is accepted instead of era Rico sobeio riming 
with uermeio, pareio, espeio. Apparently the names of the Trojan 
heroes Héctor and Paris were stressed in the thirteenth century as now 
on the first syllable, if we may judge from examples such as la otra 
fué de Paris vn buen doneador (2531a). The first hemistich of this 
verse figures in the list of octosyllables with other regular ones con- 
taining Ector, céthedra, Ménona.** Lang accepts Sy quisiéramos las 
tierras todas ymentar (2549) against Se quisiésemos todas || las tierras 
ementar. These and many like them characterize the list. 

It is interesting to note that, though Hanssen is one of Lang’s 
authorities for the presence of authentic octosyllables in the cuaderna 
via, Hanssen himself had restored couplets 1788-1792 entirely on the 
basis of regular versification.** And in a lengthy study of the possi- 


22 O, 2304 = P, 2446; 2351 = 2479; 2360 = 2488; 2420 = 2548; 2477 = 2642. 
23 Stanzas 2536d, 2502c, 2555a. 
24 F. Hanssen, in Revista de Filologia Espafiola, 11 (1915), 21-23. 
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bilities of synalepha and elision in the Ale.randre his basic assumption 
is that the verse is entirely regular.*® As this latter study is the most 
important attempt to deal with the versification of the poem, it should 
be said in passing that in his valuable collection of octosyllables with 
cases of conflicting vowels his classifications are made without suffi- 
ciently taking into account parallel cases in which there are no possi- 
bilities of synalepha ; and that even as they stand they do not support 
his conclusion, namely, that Old Spanish poetry displays cases of 
elision like those of early Portuguese poetry. In particular one cannot 
condemn too strongly such elisions as maldiziend’ al pecado (1023), 
which Hanssen has based on a faulty reading of manuscript P. The 
poet is praising one of the heroes of Darius. Having had both arms 
cut off still andaua por las azes diziendo el pecado, “ferit los, caua- 
lleros, ca auedes rancado” (O, 995cd). The hero is called “el pecado,” 
as Alexander is called “el diablo” in Plogo a Alexandre e mandé 
caualgar, ca morié el diablo por amor de lidier (1137ab). 

It would be a pleasure to deal with this study at some length. Per- 
haps a single case will serve as an example of the caution needed in 
dealing with questions of this kind. Who would not see in the follow- 
ing line common to P and O an authentic octosyllable or with Hanssen 
an early case of synalepha or elision: caté diestro e siniestro con su ojo 
vellido (2229b)? But compare, from the Libro de Apolonio, Caté ha 
todas partes con su ogo vellido (315b). One set phrase has here re- 
placed another. As further support for the correction, our poet has 
used the hemistich Ferié a todas partes (P, 1014a) and the phrase 
belonged so much to the language of the copyist of O that, forgetting 
his mythology, he wrote Estaua don Janero a todas partes catando for 
P’s correct a dos partes catando (2519a). 

Our search for unquestionable irregularity has been well-nigh 
fruitless. It remains to ask whether the poet might not have revealed 
to us, besides his direct testimony, his system of versification in his 
regular lines. Has he never, to reach the desired length, padded his 
half lines, or condensed them or used variants of different lengths, or 
employed abnormal word order to bring the halves of a line into 
metrical conformity? Passages of this kind, when preserved in texts 
so much disturbed, carry great weight as having been particularly sub- 
ject to scribal revision. The principle of lectio difficilior is here a safe 
guide. This line of investigation can only be outlined here. 


25 F. Hanssen, in Revista de Filologia Espatiola, III (1916), 246-355. 
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As examples of padding I submit the following: 


Los de parte de Dario la més mayor partida (P, 1384a) 
nos avriamos més poco después a trebellar (P, 1981d) 
que tant muchas podian de las galgas echar (P, 204c) 
no eran tanto muchas cuemo eran cansadas (O, 1128c) 
Esta tanto de ¢iega que non sabe ques diga (P, 2335a) 
murieron luego quinse de omes de prestar (P, 1994b) 
Nifiuelo era Ercoles asas poco moguelo (P, 2532a)** 


Particularly important are examples containing correct variant 
forms in neighboring half lines or lines. I have more than a hundred 
such examples from El libro de Alexandre besides many more from 
other works written in the cuaderna via stanza, these last often making 
use of the same pairs of variants found in our poem. 


diéli Dios grant ventura, dyél mucho a ganar (P, 981b) 
Quid promete rriquesa non te fas nul amor (P, 367a) 
los suyos cabdellando, a los otros feriendo (O, 523b) 
fallar tas ende bien, auras end grant prouecho (O, 3455) 
sy perdiese la lanca quel menbrés del espada (P, 469b) 


mds quisieron morir que seyer desleyales (P, 4696) 
més quisieron moryr que non seyer Rebtados (P, 1066b) 
tenién que su fasienda era toda librada (P, 2223d) 
Quando fué la fasienda toda bien delibrada (P, 2565a) 


non tomaron un dia tan mala dessabor (O, 1859c) 
ante que pesar prenda nin nengtin dessabor (O, 2463d) 





———, 


Scattered throughout both manuscripts, but more numerous in O, 
are a great many prose lines resulting from the scribe’s disturbance of 
the word order that the poet had used to secure regularity. We choose 
the metrically regular form again on the principle of lectio difficilior. 


que las nuues auién e los vientos enbidia (P, 2281b) 
atin la ora era de gallos por venir (P, 2432a) 

jasié de los gigantes y toda la memoria (P, 971a) 
que quando Alixandre supiessen que venié (P, 11175) 


mas ualen de uos pocos que dotros muchedumbre (O, 1680d) 
que mas val de mos vno que mill de tu natura (P, 800d) 


26 The use of diminutives to fill out the line is frequent: P, 243la, 1927d, 
1944b, 1749c, 1904b; O, 19494; P, 2169c, 2205a; O, 19494. 
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These examples show not only that the poet sought to avoid the 
combination of a short and a long hemistich but also that (as in the 
last two examples) a long hemistich was avoided even when its neigh- 
bor was not involved. ‘ 

Judging as soberly as possible all the data here presented, one can 
hardly refrain from concluding that the poet aimed at writing regular 
verse and succeeded in doing so. He is a good versifier, a master of 
the system he professed to follow. 


qui lo versifycé fué ome bien letrado, 
que puso grant Ras6én en poco de dictado (P, 314cd) 


Irregularities not rendered questionable by manuscript variants or by 
manifest scribal habits of alteration are almost nonexistent. In the 
writer’s opinion the critic of the text may confidently read, without 
synalepha, seven syllables to the half line. Fallar s’a ende bien. 


H. H. Arnoip 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
StaTe CoLLece, PENNSYLVANIA 
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LINGUISTIC ARCHAISMS OF THE 
SEATTLE SEPHARDIM 


The cruel edict signed by Ferdinand and Isabella in 1492 gave to 
the Jews in Spain the alternative of conversion to Christianity or ex- 
pulsion from the country where their ancestors had lived for centuries. 
Some threw in their lot with the conversos and marranos by accepting 
baptism; the great majority, a quarter of a million in number, chose 
exile and poverty in foreign lands. Known henceforth as “Sefardies” 
(from Sepharad, the Hebrew word for Spain), these Spanish Jews 
sought refuge from religious persecution in all parts of Europe and 
northern Africa. Those who went to Turkey were especially fortu- 
nate, for only there were they received with kindness and tolerance. 
In many cities of the Turkish Empire—Constantinople, Adrianopolis, 
Saloniki—they established permanent colonies that increased rapidly 
in the sixteenth century through the migration of thousands of 
Sefardies who found life too difficult in Western Europe. In Turkey 
the great majority of the Jews exiled from Spain found a second 
homeland. 

In the beginning and for four centuries the Sephardic Jews in 
Turkey were permitted to live in colonies, to retain their religion, their 
Spanish customs and traditions, and to speak the language of their 
Spanish ancestors. About the middle of the sixteenth century a Span- 
ish traveler in Turkey, Gonzalo de Illescas, was surprised to hear his 
language spoken so widely and so well in all the oriental cities of the 
Mediterranean : “Llevaron de aca nuestra lengua y todavia la guardan 
y usan de la buena gana, y es cierto que en las ciudades de Salonico 
[sic], Constantinopla, Alexandria y el Cairo y en otras ciudades de 
contratacién y en Venecia no compran ni negocian en otra lengua sino 
en espafiol. Y yo conoci en Venecia hartos judios de Salonico [sic] 
que hablaban castellano, con ser bien mozos, tan bien o mejor que 
yo.” 

The tenacity with which they preserved their language and tradi- 
tions through the centuries bears witness to the religious and political 
tolerance of the Turkish rulers and the thoroughness with which the 
Jews ii: >puin had been Hispanicized. Particularly interesting to the 
student of literature is their preservation of Spanish folklore; many 


1M. L. Wagner, Caracteres generales del Judeo-espaiiol de Oriente (Ma- 
drid, 1930). 
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collections of ballads, tales, and proverbs have been published in the 
last fifty years.” 

Because of the nationalistic tendencies of the Young Turks in the 
early years of the present century, a new Sephardic migration took 
place; again the Spanish Jews had to seek liberty in foreign lands. 
Many came to the United States, three of them reaching Seattle in 
1904. These formed the nucleus of a rapidly growing colony that now 
consists of about five hundred families. They are divided into two 
main groups—those from Constantinople, Rodosto, and Gallipoli, and 
those from the Island of Rhodes. Certain linguistic and other differ- 
ences may be noted in these two groups, but for the purposes of this 
article they are not essential. 

The present study is concerned with certain linguistic peculiarities 
of this Sephardic community; it is not concerned with the manners 
and customs, ytraditional stories (conseZas), ballads (romansas), 
proverbs (/efranes), and other kinds of folklore that their ancestors 
took with them from Spain centuries ago or accumulated in their 
wanderings and sojourns in other lands. All this material for a more 
extensive study, much richer in human interest, will be presented in 
due time by the one who has collected it, Miss Emma Adatto. While 
studying the Old Spanish ballad a few years ago, Miss Adatto noted 
the similarity of the romances viejos and the romansas with which she 
had been familiar from childhood; her attention was called to the im- 
portance of the Spanish folklore of her people; and she began to take 
down, phonetically, from the lips of her older relatives and friends the 
ballads, stories, and proverbs that had come down from generation to 
generation by oral transmission. Also, with the co-operation of the 
Broadcasting Studio of the University of Washington, she has had 
much of this material recorded on aluminum disks by electrical tran- 
scription. 

The peculiarities of Sephardic Spanish, compared with modern 
Castilian, are due mainly to the preservation of speech sounds, words, 
and syntactical forms that were in common use in Spain in the fifteenth 
century. The sixteenth century was one of transition from Old Span- 
ish to Modern: many sounds underwent a decided change of pro- 
nunciation, words were lost or changed in meaning, the grammar 


2 For an extensive bibliography on the Judeo-Spanish language and litera- 
ture the reader is referred to the Study of the Moncstir Dialect, by Max A. 
Luria (Instituto de las Espafias, New York, 1930). (Reprinted from the Re- 
vue Hispanique, Vol. LX XIX.) 
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passed through the final stage of its evolution. The language of the 
Jews who were forced to emigrate to foreign lands in the closing years 
of the century was not affected by this evolution in pronunciation and 
grammar for the reason that all relations had been broken with the 
mother country. Because of the isolation in which they and their de- 
scendants lived in a foreign environment and because of the tenacity 
with which they clung to the language of their fathers, their speech 
retained many of the sounds and grammatical forms that were being 
lost in Spain. Sephardic Spanish is much nearer to Old Spanish than is 
modern Castilian, and what seem like notable peculiarities are not at 
all strange when studied from the point of view of Old Spanish. In 
our discussion, then, of the more notable peculiarities of Sephardic 
pronunciation, the comparison will be with Old Spanish rather than 
Modern. Moreover, this method of approach may serve to throw into 
relief some confirmatory evidence for certain theories regarding Old 
Spanish speech sounds. 

In the transcription of Sephardic words, phonetic symbols will be 
used for those sounds only that differ from the corresponding sounds 
of Castilian and that are to be given special attention in this article. 
The language is basically Spanish and similar, for the most part, to 
popular Spanish as spoken throughout the Hispanic world. The use 
of phonetic symbols will be limited to the following: b and v (a voiced 
labial stop and a voiced dentilabial spirant, common to many European 
languages but different from Castilian b or v, intervocalic) ; s (voice- 
less alveolar spirant, as in Castilian) ; z (voiced alveolar spirant, as in 
“zone” ) ; § (voiceless palatal spirant, as in “show”’) ; 2 (voiced palatal 
spirant, as in “azure”) ; g (voiced dental stop plus voiced palatal spi- 
rant, dz, as in “gem’’). 


bandv 


The conclusions of Cuervo regarding the use of b and v in Old 
Spanish orthography*® have been accepted generally. In initial posi- 
tion they were used for the most part as in Latin, but the exceptions to 
the rule would seem to indicate an early tendency toward confusion. 
In medial position p and bb became b; b and v, intervocalic, became v 
(usually written «). There are troublesome exceptions to these state- 
ments and others of minor importance, but there is still sufficient evi- 
dence to prove that two distinct sounds were usually represented by 


8 “Disquisiciones sobre antigua ortografia y pronunciacién castellanas,” Re- 
vue Hispanique, Il, 5-15. 
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b and v. Just what these sounds were cannot be stated with absolute 
certainty. It may be taken for granted that the b was a bilabial stop; 
as for the v (from b or v and usually written u), Menéndez Pidal, 
Navarro Tomas, and many other philologists maintain that it was 
already a bilabial spirant, as in Modern Spanish; others, Gavel,* for 
example, believe that it was, as late as the fourteenth century, a denti- 
labial spirant that differed very little, if at all, from the French or 
Italian v. Whatever the two sounds were, they became more alike in 
the course of time, and by the end of the sixteenth century all distinc- 
tion was lost, except in very restricted areas. 

Sephardic Spanish not only retains the differentiation of b and v 
but accentuates the difference in a notable manner, if we are to believe 
that Old Spanish v was a bilabial spirant. The explosive b is the same 
as Castilian b (or v) in absolutely initial position or after a nasal ; but 
it is not limited to initial position in a phonic group. It corresponds 
more closely to the initial b of Old Spanish and has taken over, quite 
logically, the function of initial Castilian v in many words: bivo, bever, 
bolar, bovo, bivda (viuda), bispa (avispa). Sephardic v, unlike the 
Castilian v (or b) in medial position, has the dentilabial element so 
notably absent in Spanish as generally spoken : ver, vamos, vela, arriva, 
cavayo, acavava, bever, bivir, cavesa, cavo, haver, ravia, ruvia, savio, 
saver, suvir, hierva, sovre, barva, biervo (verbo), carvén, havlar, prove 
(pobre), palavras, sivdad (ciudad), etc. 

Evidently, then, the use of the labiodental v is not so restricted as 
the most authoritative philologists would have us believe. Menéndez 
Pidal limits its use to Valencians and Majorcans; Navarro Tomas 
includes certain parts of Catalonia in the restricted area; both main- 
tain that there is no definite indication that the labiodental v was at any 
time in general use in Spain. Since the Spanish Jews who left Spain 
in the fifteenth century did not all live in these restricted areas, their 
use of this vy sound would seem to indicate that its use was common to 
other parts of Spain as well. Moreover, according to Gavel, the labio- 
dental element is still heard in Galicia, Asturias, and Andalusia, as 
well as in the parts of Spain mentioned by Menéndez Pidal and 
Navarro Tomas. The Sephardic v might possibly be due to the in- 
fluence of other Romance languages; possibly, too, it may be ex- 
plained as the survival of a speech sound that the Spanish Jews took 
with them into exile. 


4 L’évolution de la prononciation du castillan, pp. 165-77. 
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The curious use of the labiodental sound in such words as sivdad 
(civitatem), devda (debitam), and cavdal (capitalem) deserves some 
attention. In Castilian, the v that resulted from Latin intervocalic v, 
b, and p became b with the loss of the following vowel; later, it vocal- 
ized to u. In Sefardi, the v was retained even after it ceased to be inter- 
vocalic and was not vocalized. In bivda (vidua, viuda) and in cavsa 
(causa), the reverse action, consonantization, occurred. 


Latin f 


The loss of the labiodental sound of Latin f (except before ue and 
in other sporadic instances) was due, according to Menéndez Pidal, to 
Basque influence; it became quite early in Castile an aspirate sound 
and as such spread to almost all parts of Spain ; later on, except in cer- 
tain areas, this aspirate sound was lost. Initial f is regularly retained 
only in upper Aragon and other scattered districts. ° 

In view of the persistency with which the Sefardies have kept the 
voiced labiodental, we might expect to find the corresponding voiceless 
sound in common use. And it is still used quite widely, especially 
among the older people,® although the tendency is for it to disappear 
as in Castilian. Among the Seattle Sephardim it is not usually heard 
in such words as avlar, azer, ambre, ermozo, izo, igo. Some few words 
have retained the initial f: fuir, fiel (hiel), fierro, ferir, fiede (hiede). 
Before the diphthong ue, f has given way, as in the colloquial speech 
of many Spanish countries, to a strongly aspirate sound similar to 
Castilian jota: juerte (fuerte), juente, juego (fuego), jué, etc. 


sand z 


The alveolar sibilants occur more frequently in Sephardic Spanish 
than in Castilian ; they represent not only the two sounds of Old Span- 
ish s, voiced and voiceless, but also the Old Spanish ¢ and z. Since the 
z does not have in Sefardi the interdental sound and since the Spanish 
alphabet does not have any symbol for the voiced sound of s, the letter 
z will be used to represent the voiced alveolar in all Sefardi words cited. 

Coming from two distinct sources, although now identical in sound, 
the alveolars will be presented in two main groups: (1) those that have 


come from Old Spanish voiced and voiceless s, and (2) those that are 
derived from z and ¢. 


5 Luria, op. cit., pp. 106-7. 
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1. sand z from Old Spanish ss and s 


The exasperating inconsistency with which s and ss are found in 
Old Spanish manuscripts makes for some uncertainty regarding their 
pronunciation. It is generally believed, however, that Latin inter- 
vocalic s became voiced and was represented by a single s; likewise s 
preceding a voiced consonant; also final s if followed in the same 
phonic group by a word beginning with a vowel or voiced consonant. 
Intervocalic ss remained voiceless and continued to be written as ss 
with considerable regularity ; the sound resulting from an assimilated 
consonant plus s was usually voiceless and written ss, as in osso 
(ursum), essa (ipso), assi (ac sic), although in the case of ns the re- 
sult would seem to have been a voiced s (mesa, esposa, peso, preso) 
because of the very early assimilation of the n. Initial s, voiceless, con- 
tinued to be written as a single s. 

The tendency that began in Spain in the early sixteenth century to 
unvoice intervocalic s, resulting in the entire loss of the voiced ele- 
ment, did not affect the language of the Jews who had been exiled a 
few years earlier. The Spanish Jews in Seattle, like the Sephardim 
of all countries, have retained the voiced alveolar with remarkable con- 
sistency. The following words taken from Miss Adatto’s phonetic 
transcription show that the alveolar sibilant is regularly voiced (as in 
Old Spanish) in intervocalic position, within a word or within a phonic 
group, and whenever followed by voiced consonant : caza (casa), coza, 
roza, UzZO, cCamiza, meza, espoza, pezo, quezo, prezente, selozo (celoso), 
bezar, dezear, luzes, rezistir, miz doz manos, azno, mdz arriva, ez el 
conde, etc. 


2. s and z from Old Spanish ¢ and z 


There is no doubt that ¢ (c or ¢ before e, 1; ¢ before a, 0, wu) and z 
represented two distinct sounds in Old Spanish; but just what these 
sounds were, when they occurred, and how they changed into the voice- 
less interdental spirant of modern Castilian, it is impossible to say with 
certainty. The investigations of many eminent philologists, Cuervo, 
Ford, Menéndez Pidal, Gavel, have resulted in agreement on certain 
points, diversity of opinion on others ; and because of the inconsistent 
use of the symbols in old manuscripts, together with a lack of adequate 
evidence on the part of early grammarians, the matter will probably 
remain, in some of its aspects at least, one of controversy. It may be 
stated hypothetically, for the purposes of this study, that Old Spanish ¢ 
was a composite voiceless dental sibilant (ts); that it was derived 
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mainly from Latin c (e, i) when initial in a word or syllable, from 
intervocalic cy, from ty and cy after a consonant; and that by the end 
of the sixteenth century this sound had changed in Castilian into an 
interdental spirant. Corresponding to this voiceless ¢ was the voiced z 
(dz), derived mainly from intervocalic c (e, i) and ty. When the 
voiced element was lost early in the sixteenth century, this z became 
confused with c and underwent thereafter the same development. 

In Sephardic Spanish these two sounds underwent less change than 
in Castilian; the dental element was lost, as in Andalusia and else- 
where, but the voiced quality of z was consistently retained. Old 
Spanish ¢ is represented by s in the following words: sapato, selozo, 
sena, serca, siego, sielo, sirios, sivdad, sumo (zumo), tresero (tercero), 
braso, carsel, grasia, moso, palasio, romansa, etc. The z of the follow- 
ing words, derived from the Old Spanish z, has the same alveolar 
voiced sound as the one retained from Old Spanish voiced s: azeite, 
carnezica, cozina, dezir, gozar, hazer, hizo, plazer, pozo, razén, rezio, 
vaziar, vezina, donzeya, quinze, etc. 


§ from Old Spanish x 


It is generally agreed that in Old Spanish x, derived from Latin 
intervocalic +, sty, ssy, and Arabic Sin, was a voiceless palatal sibilant, 
like ch in French or sh in English. In the following words, for ex- 
ample, the « might well be represented by 5: coxo, dexar, dixo, lexos, 
quexar, axuar (Ar. alsuar). During the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries this sound evolved into the modern voiceless velar spirant, 
written }. 

In Sephardic Spanish the Old Spanish x (5) has remained un- 
changed: deSar, dise, truso, baso, abasar, dembaSar, casa (caja), 
lesia, aSuar, ensuar (enjuagar). 

In view of the palatalization of s after a velar stop (Latin ks, writ- 
ten x), the tendency to palatalize s plus a velar is not difficult to under- 
stand. An interesting reference to this is found in the Didlogo de la 
lengua of Juan de Valdés: 


Marcio: Sta bien esso. Pero ; por qué vos en algunos vocablos, adonde 
muchos ponen s, ponéis +? 

VALpés: ; Qué vocablos son essos? 

Marcio: Son muchos, pero deziros he algunos: cascar 0 caxcar, cés- 
cara 0 céxcara, cascavel o caxcavel, ensalmo o enxalmo, sastre 0 xastre, 
sdrcia 0 xércia, siringa 0 xiringa, tasbique o taxrbique.® 


® Clasicos Castellanos, Vol. 86, p. 86. 
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In his answer to Marcio’s question, Valdés says that he uses the s in 
words of Latin origin and x in those taken from Arabic; and since 
other writers were guided by the same principle, the tendency was 
checked in Castilian; in Sefardi, however, it continued to operate, as 
the following words show: moSca, buscar, busquedad, pescar, pescado, 
mascar, cascard. 

The same § sound is found in the second plural of verbs in all 
tenses: tenés (tenéis), gustds, havlds, buscds, vengds, andés, querés, 
darés, savias, sos, desates, desme, etc. In these verb forms and in ses 
(seis) the palatalization of the final s is due, of course, to the influence 
of the following semi-vowel 1, which is in turn absorbed by the palatal. 
A few examples of a similar tendency may be found in Old Spanish 
writers. 

Initial s was palatalized in a few words in Old Spanish, owing to 
Arabic influence: xrabon (saponem), xugo (sucum), ximia (simia). 
Quite naturally, because of the more frequent use of the § sound in 
Sefardi, this tendency has gone farther than in Castilian: Savdén, 
Sastre, Sabad (sdbado), Sufre (asufre), Sapsani (Turkish spice), Sapé 
(chapeau). 


Zand % from Old Spanish j, g 


Two other sounds that bear a close relation to § and that are repre- 
sented in modern Castilian by the same voiceless velar spirant (j be- 
fore a, o, wand j, g before e,i) are Z and g. The voiced palatal sibilant 
occurs in intervocalic position in such words as the following: oZo, 

iZ0, azo, paza, vieZo, muzZer, conseZa, conseZo, mizor, azeno, alguza 
(aguja), rezir, linguaze, intelizente. In initial position, after a prefix 
or when preceded by a consonant, this 7 sound is combined with a 
voiced dental stop, resulting in the composite sound, dz, that we find 
in the English word “gem”: gusto (Cast. justo), gunto, garra, goyo, 
goyero, gurar, Guzgar, Guando (jugando), gente, gentil, aguntarse, 
enguntos, espongar, naranga, angel, vergel. 

Philologists are not at all unanimous regarding the pronunciation 
of j, g (e, 4) in Old Spanish, and the confusion of these two letters 
with each other and with i and y in old manuscripts makes for con- 
tinued uncertainty. The two most plausible theories are (1) that j, g 
(e, i), coming from Latin j, ly, c’l, g’l, Arabic gim, Old French g, j, 
was formerly pronounced dz," and (2) that j, g (e,7) from the above- 


7 Ford, Old Spanish Sibilants, pp. 127-51. 
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mentioned sources was a voiced palatal, 2, and not a composite 
sound made up of d and 2. Perhaps there were two sounds, 2 in inter- 
vocalic position and d2 in initial, as in Sephardic Spanish of today. 

If there were two distinct voiced palatal sibilants in Old Spanish, 
they became confused, in the sixteenth century, with Old Spanish x (5) 
through the loss of the dental element in initial position and the loss of 
the voiced quality in both positions; this § sound rapidly changed to 
the velar spirant of modern Castilian. In Sephardic Spanish all three 
have remained unchanged to the present day. 

The pronunciation of a few words in which the 2 sound occurs un- 
expectedly, caZi (casi), quize (quise), vizitar (visitar), is not peculiar 
to Sefardi. In the Didlogo de la lengua, page 74, we read: 

MARCIO: ... no quiero contender con vos, con tanto que me digais qual 
tenéis por mejor, dezir quige y quigera o quise y quisiera, y qual os con- 
tenta mas, escrivir vigitar o visitar, porque veo algunos, y aun de los cor- 
tesanos principales, usar mas la g que la s. 

Va.pés: Yo por mejor tengo la s y creo que la g no la avéis oido usar 
a muchas personas discretas, nacidas y criadas en el reino de Toledo o en la 
corte, si ya no fuesse por descuido. 


There are other peculiarities of Sephardic Spanish if compared 
with Castilian; but they are more or less common to colloquial and 
illiterate Spanish as spoken in many countries and are not particularly 
archaic. The loss of the liquid element in // is so widespread that words 
like cavayo, estreya, yamar excite little curiosity. Famia shows the 
loss of both liquid and semi-consonant ; ay (alli) and cainte (caliente) 
show in addition a shifting of stress. M has replaced n before ue in 
several words: muevo (nuevo), mueve (nueve), muestro (nuestro), 
hermuera (nuera). The weakness of intervocalic g has led to its dis- 
appearance somewhat more consistently than elsewhere : aua, luar, ver- 
uensa, Guando (jugando), ensuava (enjugaba) ; in wadrar (guardar) 
initial g is dropped and by metathesis rd changed to dr. Metathesis oc- 
curs very frequently: acodrarse (acordarse), godrura, engodrar, 
maredo (madero), piedre (pierde), vedre (verde), prove (pobre), 
tadres (tardes), tresero (tersero), demes (deime). Cortalde, dalde, 
mandalda, quitaldo, traeldo have an archaic flavor. 

The most notable archaisms of Sefardi have to do with pronuncia- 
tion. For this reason and because of lack of space, only a few brief 
comments on morphology and vocabulary can be presented at this time. 


8 Gavel, op. cit., pp. 448 et seq. 
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The definite article is still used with possessive adjectives: el mi 
padre, la mi madre, laz miz hiZas. Where Usted is used in Castilian in 
formal address, vos and the more formal él, eya are regularly em- 
ployed. Vos is not shortened to os in unstressed position. Mos for nos 
is the regular form of the first person plural. A few nouns have re- 
mained feminine, as la dolor, la calor, la savor. 

As in illiterate speech generally, analogy has played havoc with 
verb forms; it has shifted verbs of the first conjugation, in some of 
their forms, to the second and third conjugations, producing such 
monstrosities as tomi, tomimos. It has destroyed, to a large extent, 
the etymological regularity of radical-changing verbs ; either the diph- 
thong of stressed vowels has been carried over to unstressed syllables, 
as in pueder, puedemos; or the vowels of unstressed syllables have 
replaced the diphthongs of the stressed: quero, queren, conto, pensa, 
durma. The second person singular and plural are formed by the end- 
ings -ates, -ates, -ites, and -iteS: contates, havlates, comites, biviteS, 
estuvites, dizites, etc. So (soy), estd, do, vo have not added the y; vide, 
vido, truso have not given way to the modern forms of Castilian. 

With regard to vocabulary, many words that have become obsolete 
in Castilian still pass at their face value in the linguistic currency of 
Sefardi. Anyone familiar with Old Spanish literature will recognize 
such words as the following, taken from the current speech of the 
Spanish Jews in Seattle: agora, agro, alcufia, amatar, ansi, ansina, 
aiiada, arreventar, ascender, aturar, bafo, baratar, barragdn, bivda, 
cale (cf. a mi non m’incal),® cazal, covdo, devda, Dio, flama, ginoyos, 
haiga, hazino or jazino, enSemplo, lamber, a lo manco, mercar, en riva 
de, y (hic). 

G. W. UMpHREY 


Emma ADATTO 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


® Poema de Mio Cid, 1. 229. 




















SOME ASPECTS OF THE READING EMPHASIS 


The educational problems which we are about to study hinge on 
the important distinction between “recognitional” and “active” skills 
in language learning—between, on the one hand, understanding what 
another may say or write (aural comprehension or reading), and, on 
the other hand, attempting to speak or to write for one’s self. These 
differences will be considered from the standpoint of relative difficulty 
as applied to construction and vocabulary. Our illustrative material 
is, unfortunately, drawn chiefly from French, because of the writer’s 
wider experience in teaching that language. 

A number of years ago a college professor with an impressive 
philological degree included in an examination in intermediate French 
this illuminating question, “How may a noun be used?” His students 
had been grinding the scholarly French Grammar by Louis Bevier 
and they were supposed to answer according to Bevier’ that a noun 
without a preposition may be used “as subject,” “as predicate,” “as 
object,” “as appositive,” “‘as vocative,’ “as predicate accusative,” 
“absolutely,” and “in various adverbial relations (to express time 
when or how long, place where or whither, measure).” Memorizing 
that sort of thing was once held by some people to be a valuable occu- 
pation ; possibly it is still so held. 

It is not mere utilitarianism which has, in recent years, shifted 
the emphasis in grammar from metaphysical analysis to functional 
application. And besides that, some who persist in believing them- 
selves idealists are seeking to discover just what and how much of 
the traditional grammar is important for the various ends proposed 
for different stages or types of language instruction ; and these people 
have been rash enough to endeavor to define those ends somewhat 
clearly, and to seek to eliminate everything irrelevant. This is not 
because they wish to eliminate the difficult; they wish to set them- 
selves a definite job and to do it well—and this adds to rather than 
subtracts from their severity. 

We may consider first some difficulties of French grammar, in 
the endeavor to determine whether everything that has to be care- 
fully learned by him who wishes to write or speak must necessarily 
be likewise mastered by the student primarily interested in learning 
to read. One of the most tangled sets of rules in any known language 


1 See § 161, a, b, c, d, e, f, g, h (A, 2, 3). 
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is the series which has to do with the agreement of an adjective with 
the noun gens: an attributive adjective which precedes gens must be 
feminine (de bonnes gens), masculine when it follows (des gens heu- 
reux), masculine when in the predicate (les vieilles gens sont mal- 
heureux ) ; the word “all” modifying gens is tous except when sepa- 
rated by an adjective variable for the feminine (tous les [habiles] 
gens, toutes les vieilles gens, les gens sont tous ici). Obviously not 
even extremists could hold that a mere reading student, nor even the 
elementary student of the active techniques, need pay any attention to 
such an absurdly tangled mass of linguistic folly. But this extreme case 
may serve as a striking illustration of numerous other less obviously 
superfluous grammar rules which the intelligent reader may safely 
ignore and yet lose nothing of either linguistic or intellectual value. 

There is for instance our old friend the august subjunctive mood. 
It giould be admitted that the difference between the indicative and 
the subjunctive does sometimes suggest a real distinction in meaning ; 
these very few cases may be selected and mastered even by the reader. 
But the great majority of the intricate rules for the use of the sub- 
junctive should be wisely ignored by the reader, after he has made 
sure that he is perfectly familiar (recognitionally) with all the im- 
portant subjunctive forms, and with such things as the possible fu- 
ture value of a present subjunctive, or the contrast between the com- 
mon subjunctive que-clause and the ordinary English equivalent using 
the infinitive (Je désire quil vienne—‘I want him to come”). To 
prove that the intelligent reader loses nothing by being ignorant of 
the supposed explanations for the presence of the subjunctive, one 
would have but to substitute the indicative for the subjunctive forms 
and then ask himself whether that change makes the slightest differ- 
ence to the reader or (barring certain subtle cases) to the real sense. 
Take, for instance, the use of the subjunctive after verbs of emotion, 
for which grammarians have supplied an explanation of a sort ;? but 
is there any really intelligent reason why one could not say equally 
well “Je suis content qu'il est ici’? We say it in English, and we have 
trouble (tradition aside) in really defending the French subjunctive. 
We may, in fact, say “Je suis content de ce qwil est ici”! 

Another point of grammar upon which intelligent reading cannot 
be said to hinge is adjective position, which causes so much trouble 


2E. C. Armstrong, Syntax of the French Verb, third edition (Holt, 1928), 
§ 49, a. 
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in speaking and writing the Romance languages. Certainly even the 
mere reader needs to know the difference between un gran pais 
and un pais grande, as between the French un grand homme and un 
homme grand; and there are a few other fairly important cases.* 
Besides this, it may be convenient for him to be warned that he will 
often find his Romance adjective in an unfamiliar post-position. 
Beyond these simple things it seems perfectly clear that he may safely 
ignore that long and complicated list of rules for adjective position ; 
if he should have found in his books noir café, francaise académie, he 
would have understood them instinctively and never have worried 
about the violation of some sacred rule. 

Even if we were to concede a certain mental gymnastic in ferret- 
ing out the “reasons” for these variations, can any reasonable person 
believe that the elementary class intent on learning to read should 
spend its time thus? And are we not on dangerous ground when we 
seek to show an intellectual value in rules of grammar which may 
have little or no logical appeal to most of us? There is grammar, of 
course, which is fascinatingly logical. Furthermore, some of it is 
linguistically important, even for the reader. These are the items that 
should command his attention. 

Among items of grammar that the reader will slight at his peril, 
one might mention the exact function of the three more important 
past tenses ; the inclusion or omission of articles in French and Span- 
ish as compared with English (not the rules but the fact, so that Eng- 
lish translation—when that technique is used—shall be intelligent) ; 
such things as the meaning “than” for de after a numeral, and the 
use of cardinals where English uses ordinals; the merely emphatic 
meaning of the construction moi je le crois, which is not to be per- 
sistently translated as “me, I believe it”; the fact that son pére may 
mean “her father” and sa mére “his mother” ; and perhaps most of all 
the function of objective que in an inverted relative clause such as 
c’est un homme qu'attendait ta maitresse, or the idiomatic que in c’est 
une belle ville que Paris. In all of this—and there is more—the 
reader will find much to interest and really help him; he should be 
obliged to master it. This is a series of real difficulties. 


8 Discussed enlighteningly in E. C. Armstrong’s “French Shifts of Ad- 
jective Position and Their English Equivalents” (Studies in Honor of A. M. 
Elliott [The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, n.d.]). Such discussion, how- 
ever, is beyond the scope of many a student of syntax, and quite obviously un- 
essential for the reader. 
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For the reader, then, much construction consists of difficulties 
which do not exist. The same may not be said for difficulties of vo- 
cabulary ; these do exist and present a problem of another sort. Look, 
for instance, from the point of view of vocabulary, at the following 
passage from Madame Bovary: 


Les conviés arrivérent de bonne heure dans des voitures, carrioles 4 un 
cheval, chars a bancs a deux roues, vieux cabriolets sans capote, tapissiéres 
a rideaux de cuir, et les jeunes gens des villages les plus voisins dans des 
charrettes ot ils se tenaient debout, en rang, les mains appuyées sur les 
ridelles pour ne pas tomber, allant au trot et secoués dur. 


Here the difficulties are inherent in the situation and they must be 
solved—or eliminated ; they cannot be ignored, as may the explanation 
for the subjunctive in je ne crois pas qwil y soit. In one case the 
reader faces a series of real difficulties ; in the other he is unaware of 
any difficulties, beyond the meaning of soit. 

What, then, shall we conclude? Well, surely we are on safe 
ground if we suggest that “mastery by oral reworking” of the passage 
from Bovary would take a rather large slice of our time, which time 
might conceivably be thought of as better spent, in the literary sense, 
if devoted to the reading of large portions of the whole novel. Per- 
haps, to be sure, this passage would be better understood by the pupil 
who had conversed long and copiously about the capote, the cabriolets, 
the tapissiéres, and the ridelles; but then again he might question 
whether he should be grateful for such “mastery.” 

In short it is perfectly obvious that books in our own or any other 
language use a vocabulary and a style that do not belong to the normal 
speech even of the native, and which, therefore, the foreign pupil is 
foolish to attempt to master actively, at least in elementary stages of 
learning. 

The first conclusion from this conviction is that whatever oral 
and written work foreign language students do may be, and often 
must be, chronologically far behind their reading. So it is not a very 
dangerous deduction that, for certain types of classes, and at certain 
stages in the development of most classes, the active skills may be 
placed chronologically later. To this might be added the cautious 
suggestion that cursory reading, either in the vernacular or in a for- 
eign tongue, may sometimes be intelligent without complete mastery 
of every detail. 
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Some who may agree to this plea for chronological priority of 
the recognitional skills (especially reading) and a greater emphasis 
upon them (or it) may hesitate to approve of the suggestion that 
difficulties of vocabulary and style may wisely be minimized by the 
use of simplified texts. The case for and against this proposal has 
been argued at length many times; we may refer to the article by 
Dr. Elton Hocking* and to the present writer’s attempt to state the 
other side.’ At the very least we may refuse to give ear to the insinu- 
ation that the advocates of “debased” texts are Philistines without 
artistic sense or respect for tradition; they are earnest teachers who 
believe that young pupils will appreciate only such literature as they 
can understand; that the elimination of major difficulties does not 
destroy much literary merit for elementary pupils ; and that, for most 
elementary pupils, it must be a choice between half a loaf and none 
at all, or at least but a handful of orthodox crumbs. All this is true 
independently of the increase in coverage resulting from the use of 
simplified texts, with attendant increase in comprehension, interest, 
and language experience—points to which we have time but to refer. 
And it seems only fair to expect that the question of simplified texts 
shall be decided on the merits, not of “de-Frenched” texts made by 
incompetent Americans, but of those prepared by natives or by com- 
petent scholars under native supervision. 

Objections to “debased” texts have seemed to be founded only 
in part upon the “sacrilege” of rewriting the classics; in part also 
they have derived from the plea that the methods used in selecting 
a standard limited vocabulary are not yet perfect. Does it not seem 
like extravagant devotion to partisan argumentation to imply that 
there can be no possible agreement upon a general distinction between 
common and rare words simply because some of the results of our 
efforts to distinguish them are thus far admittedly imperfect? Of 
course a list which includes dimanche® and jeudi (No. 1568) and ex- 
cludes lundi (3500) and mardi (3553) seems peculiar, though we may 
possibly be open-minded enough to admit the scientific interest of this 


*“The Conspiracy against the Modern Classics,” Modern Language Jour- 
nal, XVII, 2. 


5“The Reading Objective and Literary Art,” ibid., XVII, 5. 


® Number 881 in range and frequency as rated in the French Word Book, 
by George E. Vander Beke (Macmillan, 1929). 
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distinction, and perhaps even to guess at a reason for it. But, in any 
event, a list which helps us to decide whether armée (999) is more 
common than dette (1999) or reconduire (2999) may be of some use. 
Some, apparently, feel that they know these things already, or that the 
individual teacher’s “common sense”’ is a satisfactory guide. The 
trouble with these views is that individual opinions vary so much as 
to what is basic vocabulary, and that too many teachers inflict strange 
vocabulary projects on their classes. The attempt to make objective 
“word counts” and the philosophy behind this newer attitude toward 
the vocabulary problem offer a challenge to teachers who are, perhaps 
thoughtlessly, putting so much effort into the less common words 
before making sure that a basic vocabulary has been mastered. After 
all, what the reformers ask is that the more common words shall be 
taught first, and that an objective, impersonal effort shall be made to 
find out which are the more common words. It is of course natural 
that simplified texts should prefer these more common words when 
found. 

In discussing, very briefly, some aspects of method of handling 
reading material, it may be proper, first of all, to correct a curious 
misapprehension with respect to “reading for content.” Some of the 
critics of that objective seem to have persuaded themselves that those 
who wish to train students so to read are inspired by the thought that 
only the content of the material being read at the moment is im- 
portant, and that the objective is to have the pupil appropriate that 
content (which he could get equally well from good translations) as 
part of his culture. This is wholly incorrect. Those who advocate 
reading for substance may have the highest possible appreciation of 
the literary and artistic content of what is being read, but their class- 
room objective is the cultivation of a skill and not the appropriation of 
material ; that skill is the ability to get the meaning rapidly, directly, 
and accurately from any foreign language text that the learner may 
later have occasion to read. 

The contention is merely that content rich in meaning to the stu- 
dent motivates the learning situation and thereby contributes to a more 
effective attainment of reading outcomes. Since language is ultimately 
but a means of communication, it is deemed important that the content 
at all times be as meaningful as the level of linguistic difficulty to which 
it must be reduced will allow. The principle that learning material shall 
have content value at all levels of study is strongly implied throughout 
the recent Report of the League of Nations Union Education Com- 
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mittee on Modern Language Teaching in Relation to World Citizen- 
ship, and in the writings of foreign authorities on methodology.’ 

Belief in this purpose does not by any means imply contempt for 
the good old translation technique, especially for selected difficulties, 
or for review of passages read for content, or as a corrective to pos- 
sible vagueness induced by too much silent reading. Even in the 
vernacular, this combination of silent reading and intensive decipher- 
ing meets with approval. But, however much we may approve of close 
careful work, it is also possible to begin, in the first week of language 
study, to cultivate skill in rapid silent reading for content; and this 
primarily by methods that are altogether “direct,” though not in the 
least conversational. The two devices most obviously available are 
Michael West’s now famous “Before Questions,” and the more widely 
known True-False Test. 

Those who, like the writer, have long clung to traditional methods 
of treating»reading material have an interesting experience ahead of 
them if they are willing to experiment with the fore question. The 
idea is simple. One places before the class a sight passage (say the 
lesson of the next day), formulates a few simple preliminary questions 
that will test reasonably the pupil’s comprehension of the essentials of 
that passage, announces these questions one at a time, and asks the 
pupils to find the answer for each as rapidly as possible. The tense 
interest that accompanies this search for the successive answers as the 
class bores to the heart of the passage is a new experience. 

The true-false test, if it is not too difficult, and if some help has 
been given with the meanings of unfamiliar key words in the passage 
to be tested, can also be used to cultivate skill in rapid silent reading 
of sight work, as well as to test prepared work. After the material has 
been thus rapidly sensed by the student through these silent-reading 
techniques, some or all of it may be assigned for thorough mastery in 
the study hour, to be followed by vigorous testing in class—say by 
translation or by a few more difficult true-false tests. 

An occasional text will be found equipped with printed fore ques- 
tions and true-false tests. Otherwise the teacher must provide his own, 
and probably give them out to the class orally. When this is the case, 
it may be wise, in the early weeks of the course, to formulate them in 


7 League of Nations Union, 15 Grosvenor Crescent, London, S.W., May, 
1935, 36 pages; A. W. Pegrum, “Matter and Method in Modern Language Teach- 
ing” in Modern Languages (London), XVI, Nos. 3 and 4, February, 1935, pp. 
96-103. 
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English, but to shift to the foreign tongue at the first possible moment, 
though always ready to translate for the slow of ear. 

For classes in literature the true-false test (with all its admitted 
imperfections) seems to solve the problem of the transition from the 
early stage of slow-moving translation to the sometimes dangerously 
loose “outside reading.” The opinion may be ventured that our more 
conservative instructors are often too timid about breaking away from 
strict translation in early courses in literature, and that others are too 
trustful of cursory reading in advanced courses. Material that is 
rapidly analyzed in class by means of true-false tests is not being 
“skimmed over’; its ideas are being organized with a rapidity that 
translation cannot hope to attain and with an attention to detail that 
mere “outside reading” seldom attempts. 

Puitrp H. ChurcHMAN 


CLARK UNIVERSITY 














THE EXAMEN DE INGENIOS AND THE 
DOCTRINE OF ORIGINAL GENIUS 


In the second half of the fifteenth century the poetic faculty 
became definitely associated with the imagination. As the Platonic 
theory of poetic madness by divine afflatus prevailed, imagination 
became associated with madness, that is, non-reason, and the divorce 
between imagination and reason was effected. This fallacy is accepted 
by the classicists, and in their espousal of reason they condemn the 
imagination. The Romanticists accept in turn the fallacy, espouse the 
imagination, and reject “dull, cold reason.” 

In the seventeenth century such men as Gassendi and the Abbé 
Dubos developed the idea of genius dependent upon geographical 
and racial conditions, as well as (in the individual genius) the physio- 
logical makeup. This naturalism, running contrary to the classical 
universality, leads to the génie inconscient, the “natural genius” of 
the Romanticists. 

A potent factor in both these theories (the mutual exclusiveness 
of imagination and reason, and the geographical-physiological ex- 
planation of genius) is Doctor Juan Huarte’s Examen de los ingenios 
(1575-1578). 

True, Pico della Mirandola in his De Imaginatione (1557) had 
associated imagination with the phenomena of madness. But della 
Mirandola in this study is concerned with pathological madness, not 
the madness of poetic inspiration. Huarte first makes that association 
which Shakespeare is to epitomize in his 


The lover, the madman, and the poet 
Are of one imagination all compact. 


As Croce says: “As early as 1578 Huarte had maintained that 
eloquence is the work of the imagination, not of the intellect.”* And 
Spingarn: “The classification of the arts and sciences according to 
the three divisions of the mind, reason, memory, imagination, had 
been initiated, or at least popularized, by the Spaniard Huarte.”” 

Huarte’s book, Examen de los ingenios, is, as its preface declares, 
an attempt at a sort of vocational guidance, determining the “differ- 
ences of genius,” and the aptitude of each type to a particular pro- 


1 Estetica, Ainslee’s translation, p. 268. 
2 Spingarn, Literary Criticism of the Renaissance, p. 4. 
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fession. He bases his conclusions upon the theory of the humors, in 
the following scheme: 


Humor Mental Faculty 
1. Cold and moist (phlegmatic) Negative 
2. Hot and moist (sanguine) Memory 
3. Hot and dry (melancholy ) Imagination 
4. Cold and dry (bilious) Reason (entendimiento ) 


He further shows how man passes through the four stages in the 
order named: (1) infancy, (2) childhood, (3) maturity, (4) age. 

He recognizes four stages of each humor. In the case of the 
humor productive of imagination, the third stage is that of poetic 
inspiration, but the fourth stage is that of madness.* 

In the opening chapter ingenio is derived from in-generare and 
defined as a generative power. The rational soul can only produce an 
accident in the memory, which is an idea or image of what we know, 
but the idea receives its final form when it is perfected by the genius 
within. All arts and sciences are images begotten by the ingenio upon 
the memory. It is evident that Huarte is using genius as synonymous 
with imagination (imago—imaginatio ). 

So Huarte is substituting for Plato’s divine afflatus a purely physi- 
ological élan vital. But he agrees with Plato that the poet must be 
mad, i.e., non-reasoning : “When a man of imagination concerns him- 
self with reason he should be tied up as mad.” Natural aptitude is all 
in all. The very operation of the soul is determined by the tempera- 
ment of the body through which it must function.‘ 

The brain he conceives of as a tabula rasa, receiving imprints from 
the outer world.’ The brain of a genius must be: (1) long and slender 
(i.e., dolichocephalic) ; (2) with proper balance of humors ; (3) com- 
posed of fine and delicate (sutiles) parts or particles.® 

More specifically he says (chapter xi): “Entre las sciencias de 
imaginacién pusimos la poesia, para dar a entender cuan lejos estan 
del entendimiento los que tienen mucha vena para versificar. Cuenta 
Aristételes que el Siricusano Marco era mejor poeta cuando salia 
fuera del juicio.” 

He further describes the man of imagination from a purely natu- 
ralistic point of view. The man of imagination must be melancholy, 


8 Examen de ingenios, chapters v and viii. 
* Ibid., chapters v and viii. 5 [bid., chapter xv. 6 Ibid. 
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because of his humor. Because of his excessive heat (the hot and dry 
humor ), he is lascivious. His physical features are easily distinguish- 
able : he is of medium stature, fine-boned, dark-complexioned, very hir- 
sute.? 

Huarte not only gives definition to the association of genius and 
imagination, excluding reason, but anticipates Gassendi with the 
theory that climate determines the temperament of a race and its 
individuals. The indebtedness of Gassendi to Huarte in this respect 
has already been established by La Guardia, Etude sur “Examen de 
ingenios,” page 253. 

The first reflection of the theories of Huarte as applied to literary 
criticism is to be found, naturally, in Spain. The Sevillian school of 
poetry of the late sixteenth century had three theorists, Luis Carvallo, 
Juan Rengifo, and Juan de la Cueva. They are generally regarded 
as Platonists, and accept, formally at least, Plato’s doctrine of the 
divine afflatus. Let us see if they are not at heart naturalists, as 
Huarte himself. 

Though the first of their works of theory to be published was 
Rengifo’s Arte poetica, he quotes in this work from the Cisne de 
A polo of Carvallo, and this may be considered the earliest of the three, 
though it was not printed until 1602. It consists of chapters of verse 
with lengthy exegeses in prose of each. 

Carvallo gives the title Swan of Apollo to his work, and tries to 
establish throughout a correspondence, at times natural, at times 
forced, between the swan and the poet. The spirit of the work is quite 
Platonistic. He begins by a tribute to his Muse, who exalts him to 
the heaven of poetic creation. “Stibeme a vezes al supremo cielo, y al 
infierno baxamos al momento. Con ella todo el mar passo de un 
huelo.”” When winter comes she takes him to summer skies. “Llévame 
de su amor ... a la sublime cumbre del Parnaso y en sus amenas selvas 
me ha metido.” He names her Experience, but a name equally fitting 
would be Imagination.® 

His definition of the poet is Platonistic: “Dotado de excelente 
ingenio y con furor divino incitado, diziendo mas altas cosas que un 
solo ingenio humano se puede imaginar, se llega mucho al divino 
artificio.”® Like the swan, the poet can sing only when the winds of 


7 [bid., chapters xv and xvi. 
8 Luis de Carvallo, Cisne de Apolo, Medina del Campo, 1602, Folio 1. 
9 [bid. 
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inspiration blow. “Con ser tan gran musico el Cisne, nunca (o muy 
ronco y destemplado) canta sino cuando el Zéphiro sopla, como An- 
gelo Policiano refiere.”’® He interprets this allegory and applies it 
to the poet as follows (Fourth Dialogue: La vena y natural inclina- 
cién) : “Por el soplo del Zéphiro, sin el cual no muestra el Cisne la 
suavidad de su garganta, significa un afflato y espiritu y como divino 
furor y una alentada gracia y natural inclinacién que Dios y la Natu- 
raleza dan al poeta.” 

He defines this divine afflatus or furor poeticus as follows: “Los 
griegos llaman a este furor enthusiasmo, que quiere dezir afflatus 
divinus, y en nuestra lengua inspiracion divina.””™ 

Remember that in the classical centuries (seventeenth and eight- 
eenth) the word enthusiasm was held in horror ; remember the role that 
it plays in Romantic thought. Already there is much in these Spanish 
Platonists which foreshadows the Romantic revolt. 

So far, this seems the conventional Platonism of the time, but in 
identifying the divine afflatus and natural inclination or vena, Car- 
vallo is already suggesting the Huartean doctrine. Apparently Nature 
gives this divine fury to the poet; and later he tells us just how. 

Carvallo names the four Platonic madnesses: amatory, religious, 
prophetic, and harmonic or poetic. The poet, he says, participates in 
all four. This is his account of the process of inspiration in conjunc- 
tion with love: 


Este furor enciende y levanta el espiritu, arrebatandole de aquella 
hermosura (fisica) a contemplar la divina belleza ... el poeta, como tiene 
sutil imaginativa, conoce la belleza y hermosura opuesta antes que la ame, 
porque prius est noscere quam amare... y los poetas, al principio infla- 
mados con este amor y espiritu, procedido del mucho conocimiento de la 
hermosura de alguna mujer, la vienen a amar con extremable amor, durante 
el cual hazen esas obras tan llenas de vanas amores, mas todo con tanta 
sutileza que en ellos muestran bien sus ingenios.'? 


The words in italics above indicate how under the Platonic con- 
cept lurks the Huartean theory. Sutil, imaginativa, sutileza, are 
Huarte’s own catch-words. 

His definition of the poetic furor per se, eliminating concomitant 
forces such as love, is: “Consiste en el concerto sonido, proporcién y 
correspondencia que podemos llamar harmonia. 


10 Carvallo, op. cit., Folio 12. 14 Jbid., Folio 200. 4* Jbid., Folio 202 et seq. 
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How is this harmony acquired? 


Lo cual aprendiendo el Poeta con su imaginativa, viene a inflamarse el 
cuerpo ... y con este ... ardiente furor ... como fuera de si, viene a tracar y 
componer tanta variedad.’* 


Now Doctor Huarte had subordinated the poetic faculty to the 
province of the imagination, under the general head of correspon- 
dencia, or harmonia. 

When Carvallo comes to discuss the nature of the poet, all these 
allusions to the inflammation of the body, acute and delicate imagi- 
nation, harmony and correspondence, take on new light, for now 
the author makes clear that the furor poeticus is nothing else than the 
“third degree of heat” which produces the combination of humors 
which quicken the imagination. 

Following Huarte he says that not every genius is adapted to 
every science or faculty. “Tienen sus diferencias entre si: ni mas ni 
menos ay diferencias en el ingenio de los hombres que mas son habiles 
para una profesion y otros para otra.” This is the very essence of 
Huarte’s Examen de los ingenios. 


Y para ésta de la poesia es menester gran imaginativa. 

Y esta es la diferencia de ingenio que a esta facultad pertenece y lo 
mesmo a todas las artes que consisten en proporcién, figura, y armonia, 
como son el escrivir, eloquencia, astrologia, medecina, governacion, mate- 
matica, pintura, y milicia. 


This is identically Huarte’s classification of the imaginative arts. 

Repeating Huarte, he says that the understanding (entendimiento) 
is of no avail to the poet. “Que puede uno tener bonissimo entendi- 
miento, y no ser Poeta, por faltar la imaginativa, como le puede faltar 
por ser diferente cosa que el entendimiento, como todo es doctrina 
de don Juan Huarte.”™* 

Now we may be sure of the source of Carvallo’s theories, with 
this honest acknowledgment. 

Carvallo goes on to apply in more detail Huarte’s theory of the 
physiological conditions which produce poetic genius. 

En tres grados de calor dize el proprio autor (i.e., Huarte) que ha de 
estar el hombre que ubiere de tener buena imaginativa.’® 


18 [bid., Folio 207, verso. 14 [bid., Folio 16 and 16 verso. 
15 Ibid, 
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The poet 


Se mostrara agudo en las obras de imaginativa, sus costumbres seran 
animo, soberbia, imberalidad, inclinado a mugeres, e el andar sera con 
muy buena gracia y donayre. La habla sera abultada, y algo aspera, tendra 
pocas carnes, duras y asperas, y nerviosas, las venas anchas. El color 
moreno, cabello y barba vello grueso.... La cara no muy hermosa, todas 
quales cosas son indicios de calor y sequedad, humor aparejado para la 
imaginativa que han de tener los poetas. 


We are now a long way from the Platonic doctrine of inspiration. 
There is no room for supernatural afflatus; all depends upon the 
physiological structure and condition. 

Huarte makes an important point of the delicacy and subtlety of 
the cerebral matter, the medium of the imagination. This explains 
Carvallo’s reiteration of such phrases as “sutil imaginativa,” “agudo 
y delicado ingenio,” and “sutileza.” 

Nature then, and Nature alone, by purely physical means, pro- 
duces the poet. “Con la colera biene también a escalantarse el cerebro 
de tal suerte que sdlo con esto sin otra ayuda de la Naturaleza, se 
pueden hacer versos, si natura negat, facit indignatio versum.””® 

Huarte had made it clear that even the normal man passes from 
the sanguine (hot, moist) humor to the melancholy (hot, dry) in the 
course of his life. Again, there are four grades of temperament (or 
temperature ; it is all the same), only one, the third, most propitious 
to the exercise of the imagination. Therefore we have the basis of 
a theory which will assume that some time in the life of a genius he 
will reach the ideal state for productivity. This is the point (punto). 

Now Carvallo says: 


Segun la disposicién del cuerpo, me parece sera la aptitud y vena del 


poeta, pues vemos que algunas vezes ditara un Poeta mas versos que pueda 
otra escribir, por estar la vena y furor en su punto.** 


The vena, the furor, are simply bodily states. And the doctrine of 
the “point” is destined to be enlarged upon by Baltasar Gracian in 
El hombre en su punto. 

About the concept, which for Carvallo is the materia prima of all 
poetry, he says: 

Concepto es tomar y concibir un pensamiento delicado, y sobre él dis- 
currir y discantar cosas sutiles de las cuales conciba él que lo oye lo que 


16 Cisne de Apolo, Folio 16. 17 [bid., Folio 209. 
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con ordinario modo no se dize, sirviéndole de freno para los vicios y de 
espuela para las virtudes.'® 


Here we have already the germ of conceptism. The concept is 
more than a play of words (which is Gongorism), but is a play of 
thought, for a moral or didactic purpose. 

Rengifo’s Arte poetica (circa 1597, first dated edition 1607) was 
a work far more widely known than the Cisne de Apolo. It treats 
far more fully of the poetic genres than does Carvallo’s work, but in 
his general theory Rengifo has very faithfully followed Carvallo and 
adds nothing to the theory which we have just noted. Each of the 
chapters of the Arte poetica is prefaced by verses from the poetic 
part of the Cisne, and they are mere elaborations thereon. It is Ren- 
gifo who divulgated the doctrine of physiological inspiration. 

The third of these theorists, Juan de la Cueva, in his Ejemplar 
poetico, follows Carvallo, although he pokes some good-natured fun 
at the “cisne ronco.” 

Less extreme than Carvallo, he recognizes the importance of Art 
(technique) as well as genius: 

... que ingenio falto d’Arte 
a de faltar si quiren apretallo. 


Yet Nature is the greater of the two: 


No se puede negar que no es la parte 
mas principal i que sin arte vemos 
lo que Naturaleza le reparte.*® 


The poet must select subjects which conform to his peculiar 
difference of genius: 


I tome solamente los sujetos 
a que su ingenio mas se aficionare.”° 


Ingenio is the source of all poetic productivity, and ingenio is 
largely a matter of harmony: 


El ingenio da fuerza a la elegancia, 
es la fuente i el alma a la inventiva 
i sin él, todo haze disonancia.”* 


This follows Huarte, of course, and anticipates Gracian’s Arte 
de ingenio. 


18 [bid., Folio 120 verso. 19 [bid., I, vv. 97 ff. 
20 Jbid., I, vv. 340 ff. 21 Jbid., I, vv. 493 ff. 
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Neo-classical imitation he scorns, or, in fact, any imitation: 


Dezir lo que otro dixo es cosa fea 
Asi estos que siguen la floresta 
de Italia, y a su ingenio no atreven 
hallen en ella en que colmar su cesta. 


“Let those who dare not trust their genius fill their little baskets 
from the gardens of Italy ....” The irony is evident. 

He tells the story of a poet who struggles in vain for years until 
he receives from Apollo a theme in accordance with his own genius. 

The first result of the naturalistic theory is conceptism. Carvallo 
had made the concept the basis of all poetry. The normal concept (as 
in Ledesma)** was the very first manifestation of conceptism. 

Conceptism reaches its fullest expression in Baltasar Gracian. 

Before considering Gracian and his indebtedness to Huarte and 
the Sevillian theorists, it might be noted in passing that Bacon’s 
scheme of repartition of studies is based on Huarte’s three functions 
of the mind—memory, imagination, reason. Bacon’s scheme is: Mem- 
ory—history ; imagination—poetry ; reason—philosophy. 

Let is be recalled also that Bacon said: 


Poesie . . . . doth truly referre to the Imagination, which, not being 
tied to the laws of Matter, may at pleasure joyn that which Nature hath 
severed..... It doth raise and erect the Mind by submitting the shews 


of things to the desires of the Mind, whereas reason doth buckle and bowe 
the mind to the nature of things.?* 


This is to show how far-spread this anti-classical doctrine had 
become by the beginning of the seventeenth century. 

Baltasar is the one Spaniard whose theories had the widest influ- 
ence on seventeenth-century European thought. Adolphe Coster has 
already demonstrated this in his life of Baltasar Gracian.** That he 
owed something to Huarte has already been recognized. As Aubrey 
F. G. Bell has said: 


He owed something, among others . . . . to Juan Huarte de San Juan’s 
Examen de Ingenios (1575) in its psychology and poor opinion of women. 


Of Gracian’s influence abroad there is no doubt. As Bell says: 


It was in Germany that Gracian was most enthusiastically appreciated 
by the two great philosophers, Christian Thomasius in the seventeenth 


22 Conceptos espirituales, 1600. 2% Advancement of Learning, chapter xiii. 
24 Revue Hispanique, Vol. 29 (1913), in chapters xiv and xv. 
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century, Arthur Schopenhauer in the nineteenth; it was in France and 
Portugal that his influence was soonest and perhaps most deeply felt. 
Gracian ... . influenced moralists such as La Rochefoucauld, Saint-Evre- 
mond, and La Bruyére.”® 


Karl Borinski shows us what Gracian meant to Germany and 
France: “Taste, the word is still young with us. From Spain came 
the new concept of Gout (Gusto). It was first used by Gracian in 
such a sense in the Oraculo. But this concept first took root and bore 
the most fruit in France.”** 

And again: “It is evident that Spain was the homeland and none 
other than Gracian the discoverer and promulgator of this significant 
artistic theory.”?* 

Benedetto Croce has said: 


The Manual of the Spanish Jesuit Baltasar Gracian became celebrated 
throughout Europe and here we find ingenio described as the truly inven- 
tive faculty, and from it the English word “genius,” the Italian “genio,” 
the French “génie” first enter into general use. The word gusto or taste, 
“good taste” in its modern sense, also sprang into use at this time.?* 


And he goes on to show that from Spain and through Gracian this 
use of the word was disseminated. 

Recognizing the importance of Gracian in esthetic theory, espe- 
cially in developing the concept of genius as the creative faculty, we 
shall now see how his ideas conform with those of Huarte. To begin 
with, Huarte’s false derivation of ingenio from in-generare must be 
recalled. In the first Realce of Gracian’s Discreto (1646) he thus 
defines genius: 


Que quiere decir engendrar dentro de si una figura entera y verdadera 
que represente al vivo naturaleza del sujeto cuya es la ciencia que se 
aprende. 


This is obviously Huarte: the engendering of figures (by the 
imagination) upon the tabula of the brain. 

In Realce III, wherein he shows that the discreet man must bide 
his time until the moment is propitious; VII, on the proper division 
of one’s time and extraction of enjoyment (gusto) from each mo- 
ment; and especially, Realce XVII (El hombre en su punto), Gra- 
cian develops the idea that a wise man is like a rare vintage which 


25 A. F. G. Bell, Baltasar Gracidén, chapter ix. 
26 Karl Borinski, Poetik der Renaissance, p. 308. 
27 Jbid., p. 39. 28 Estetica, Douglas Ainslee’s translation, p. 256. 
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reaches its exact point of perfection and thereafter deteriorates—we 
have the theory of the point already mentioned in dealing with Car- 
vallo, who derived it from Huarte. 

Realce XXV, Culta reparticién de la vida de un discreto, refers 
to the Huartean idea that the life of man has its periods each domi- 
nated by a separate humor. While not mentioning the theory of 
humors, Gracian dedicates youth to studies, manhood to travel and 
human relationships, old age to meditation and reflection. We have 
here a division of occupation in full accord with Huarte. Studies for 
youth, when memory is keen; human relationship when imagination 
(with resultant harmony, correspondence, etc.) is dominant; reflec- 
tion for old age, when the reason is keenest. 

Gracian’s Arte de ingenio (1641) or, in its second edition, Agu- 
deza y arte de ingenio (1648), is his most important work, popular- 
ized by an Italian, Matteo Peregrini.”® 

Gracian distinguishes two kinds of agudeza, perspicacia and arti- 
ficio, the first penetrating to the heart of truth, the second seeking 
subtle beauty. 

The second, or artificio, he divides into: 


1. Artificio de concepto, or subtlety of thought. 

2. Agudeza verbal (Peregrini calls this spirito, hence the French 

word esprit). 

3. Artificio de accién. 

The first again divides into (1) correlation, (2) ponderation, (3) 
ratiocination, and (4) invention. The word correlation reminds us 
of Huarte’s correspondencia. 

The underlying philosophy of Gracian, which is too well known 
and too involved to expound here with references, has this affinity to 
Huarte’s : both emphasize the natural gifts. Genius must be born. It 
may be improved by study of oneself and observance of the propitious 
moment (the punto). But Gracian adds, especially in his Hero, the 
element of Fortuna, which can do more for the man of genius than 
even his own natural tendencies. 

From both derives the idea of the natural genius, the child of 
nature ; from both, the emphasis upon originality. 

Here we have the germ of the idea of natural genius, to loom so 
large in pre-Romantic thought. 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI C. M. Hutcuines 


29 A. Coster, “Baltasar Gracidn,” in Revue Hispanique, XXIX, chapter 16. 
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In the history of the study of Spanish literature in this country the 
great names that have priority are those of Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow and George Ticknor. But generals must have drillmasters ; and 
professors need instructors who will lay the foundations for the orna- 
mental superstructure which they impose on the intelligence of their 
pupils. As every one of us has at some time striven to give instruction 
in the rudiments of the Spanish language, our real predecessor is Fran- 
cis Sales, the first in point of time of the Spanish instructors in this 
country. Those who have written textbooks for instruction in Span- 
ish have in Mr. Sales their real grandfather and, without being aware 
of it probably, they have made use of their inheritance. The real biog- 
raphy of Francis Sales is written in his numerous textbooks long since 
consigned to the dustbin, or the subcellar of the mustiest secondhand 
shop. At any rate, if you enjoy rummaging in dirt, try to find a single 
copy of the numerous editions of his Spanish grammar or his reader, 
the Colmena Espaiiola. His memory has been kept green however by 
the “Sales Prize,” thus laconically described in the section of the uni- 
versity catalogue devoted to Harvard College. 


From the income of the bequest of Francis Sales, A.M. 1835, a prize 
of sixty dollars is offered to the best scholar in Spanish, “who shall have 
commenced the study of that language at Harvard College and whose 
scholarship shall be determined by his proficiency in Spanish Composi- 
tion.” 


In regard to his personality we are fortunate to be able to print a 
manuscript memoir written by a pupil of his, Winslow Marston Wat- 
son, of the Harvard Class of 1833, and preserved in the library of the 
Harvard Club of New York. 


In the “Journal and Letters of Henry W. Longfellow,” Vol. 2, page 
240, is the following entry: “Called to see Mr. Sales—good old man! He 
is dying. There he lay, emaciated and sharp, sometimes panting for breath. 
He clasped both my hands and said in a feeble voice—‘Kiss me’—and 
then—‘Don’t forget me.’ I took leave of him forever.” 

He was born in the South of France in the Pyrenees Orientales, at a 
little town near Perpignan: but he lived in this country since he was 
twenty, a genial, joyous, friendly man. 


He warmed both hands at the fire of life; 
It sank, and he was ready to depart. 
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Mr. Sales came to Boston in 1790 and gave lessons there in French and 
Spanish for many years. In 1816 he was made instructor at Harvard in 
those languages and held the place until his death in 1854 at the age of 
eighty-four. 

When I entered his class he was about sixty years of age, and, as I 
thought, one of the handsomest old men I had ever seen, of a robust figure, 
dressed in black, his bald head powdered to a fixed pattern in front, well 
becoming to his clear damask rose complexion, mild blue eyes and benevo- 
lent in every feature. It so happened that on the day I entered his class I 
was the first arrival and as he learned my name, he asked me if I was a 
relative of Mr. George Watson. I told him he was my uncle. “Ah!,” he 
exclaimed, “he was my first scholar when I came to this country. He was 
a young man grown and what a gentleman he was.” 

Mr. Sales, with his genial manners was a great favorite with the stu- 
dents. Very few of the tutors or teachers ever noticed a collegian outside 
of the recitation room. But I never met this fine old Pyrenean gentleman 
without his stopping on his way and calling out in his hearty sonorous tone, 
“Ho! Ho! Ho! Watson. How are you?” Mr. James R. Lowell in an 
article on Cambridge in Putnam’s Magazine, many years ago, records this 
cordial greeting of “old Sales” as he was irreverently styled by the stu- 
dents. 


The article to which this memoir refers had for a title “Cambridge 
Worthies Thirty Years Ago.” Lowell wrote of Sales as follows: 


Then there was S[ales], whose resounding “Haw! Haw! Haw! by 
George!” positively enlarged the income of every dweller in Cambridge. 
In downright, honest good cheer and good neighborhood it was worth five 
hundred a year to every one of us. Its jovial thunders cleared the mental 
air of every sultry cloud. Perpetual childhood dwelt in him, the childhood 
of his native Southern France, and its fixed air was all the time bubbling 
up and sparkling and winking in his eyes. It seemed as if his placid old 
face were only a mask behind which a merry cupid had ambushed himself, 
peeping out all the while and ready to drop it when the play grew tiresome. 
Every word he uttered seemed to be hilarious, no matter what the occasion. 
If he were sick and you visited him, and if he had met with misfortune 
(and there are few men so wise that they can look at the back of a retiring 
sorrow with composure), it was all one; his great laugh went off as if it 
were set like an alarm clock, to run down, whether he would or no, at a 
certain nick. Even after an ordinary goodmorning! (especially if to an 
old pupil and in French) the wonderful “Haw! haw! haw! by George!” 
would burst upon you unexpectedly like a salute of artillery on some holi- 
day which you had forgotten. Everything was a joke to him, that the oath 
of allegiance had been administered to him by your grandfather, that he 
had taught Prescott his first Spanish (of which he was proud)—no matter 
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what. Everything came to him marked by nature—right side up, with care 
and he kept it so. The world to him, as to all of us was like a medal, on the 
obverse of which is stamped the image of Joy, and on the reverse that of 
Care. Sales never took the foolish pains to look at the other side, even if 
he knew its existence; much less would it have occurred to him to turn it 
into view and insist that his friends should look at it with him. Nor was 
this a mere outside good-humour, its source was deeper in a true Christian 
kindliness and amenity. Once when he had been knocked down by a tipsily- 
driven sleigh, and was urged to prosecute the offenders,—“No, no,” he 
said, his wounds still fresh, “Young blood, young blood! it must have its 
way; I was young myself once.” Was! few men come into life so young 
as Sales went out. He landed in Boston (then the front door of America) 
in [17]93, and in honor of the ceremony, had his head powdered afresh, 
and put on a suit of court-mourning before he set foot on the wharf. My 
fancy always dressed him in that violet silk, and his soul always wore a 
full court suit. What was there ever like his bow? It was as if you had 
received a decoration, and could write yourself a gentleman from that day 
forth. His hat rose re-greeting your own, and leaving, sailed through the 
stately curve of the old régime, sank gently back over that placid brain— 
which harbored no thought less white than the powder which covered it. 
I have sometimes imagined that there was a graduated arc over his head, 
invisible to other eyes than his, by which he meted out to each his rightful 
share of castorial consideration. A bow worthy to be noted in one’s al- 
manac of mirabilia was that of Sales in which courtesy had mounted to the 
last round of her ladder, and tried to draw it up after her. 


The rest of our record of Mr. Sales is bibliographical. An exami- 
nation of his many textbooks, however, allows certain deductions. In 
the first place, like most teachers, he was dissatisfied with the available 
textbooks ; and in the second place it was probably necessary for him 
to eke out a pittance of a salary by writing. Then the imprints of the 
publishers give evidence that they found in his writings a source of 
revenue. 

His first book was not altogether original, being a translation and 
adaptation of a grammar written for French students of Spanish, 
but he honestly acknowledged his indebtedness. His next book, a 
reader, entitled Colmena Espaiola, has much originality in form and 
content, clearly showing an effort to adapt the selections to the psy- 
chology of American youth. Compilers of elementary readers have 
improved on the presentation but not much in other ways. 

The Harvard Library preserves a shelfful of Sales’s many text- 
books though it does not possess copies of all the editions through 
which they passed. An examination of them yields interesting facts 
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both about the personality of the man and the teaching of Spanish at 
Harvard and elsewhere. The first book which he published was a 
Spanish grammar. The title page reads as follows. 


A / Grammar / of the / Spanish Language, / with / practical exer- 
cises. /* 

The First Part, / containing a List of the abbreviations which are fre- 
quently found in writing, / A Treatise on pronunciation and alterations 
in Orthography, founded / upon the latest rules established by the Acad- 
emy of Madrid; Compar- / ative Rules of the Spanish and English Lan- 
guages: A General / Scheme of the terminations of Regular Verbs; An 
Alphabet- / ical List of the Irregular Verbs, conjugated in their or- / der; 
a Table illustrating the use of Prepositions in / Spanish; Lists of the 
Names of different Coun- / tries, principal cities and Christian names. / 

The Second Part, / Containing a Collection of Exercises interlined ; 
a Vocabular [sic] / with Familiar Phrases and Dialogues. / By M. Josse / 

First American from the last Paris Edition, / Revised, improved, and 
adapted to the English Language, / By F. Sales, / Instructer [sic] of 
French and Spanish at Harvard University, Cambridge. / First Part / 
Boston: / Published by William B. Fowle, No. 45, Cornhill, / Crocker & 
Brewster, Printers./ 1822. [Part I, 219 pages ; Part II, 209 pages]. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


From the first appearance in this metropolis of Josse’s Grammar, a desire 
has been entertained of adapting it to the English Language; but the little 
encouragement hitherto promised, in the United States, to an undertaking 
of this kind, has delayed its execution. 

This system has however been used, and recommended to such learners 
of the Spanish Language as were well acquainted with the French, and we 
have always had the satisfaction to find them well pleased with it, com- 
monly expressing their regret, that it had not hitherto been adapted to 
the English language. : 

The recognition of the North and South American Sovereignties by 
our Government, has determined us to make the attempt. This glorious act 
on the part of our nation opens such a boundless field for scientific, politi- 
cal and commercial advantages to the rising generation, that we could not 
deny ourselves the gratification of aiding the generous purpose by pre- 
senting a key, which will, it is hoped, open an easy way to the attainment 
of knowledge, honours, and wealth. 


1 An attempt is made in the copy of the title pages of these old books to give 
something of their quaintness by indicating the lines and retaining the spelling 
and accentuation. The first lines of the page are usually in capitals. 
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The English and Spanish Grammars, which we have hitherto used, are 
so irregular and incorrect, that it has required the utmost patience and 
perseverance of both Teacher and pupil to wade through them. To this 
should be added the enormous price at which they are imported and sold, 
tending to prevent many a studious youth from acquiring a language, not 
only beautiful and manly, but spoken in so many regions of the earth, that 
the benign rays of the star of day are perennially smiling upon and fertiliz- 
ing some one of them. 

This work of adaptation and improvement has been commenced and 
finished, at different intervals, in the course of the last season, as our regu- 
lar occupations would permit. We have endeavoured to perform our task 
faithfully ; should our labour meet with approbation, we shall be rewarded ; 
should a contrary fate await it, we shall console ourselves with the reflec- 
tion that our motive was good. In the mean time, it is requested that all 
defects which shall be discovered be made known, and any improvements 
suggested which may occur; so that this grammar in future editions may 
be rendered as perfect as possible. 

We have thought proper, in order to render this work complete, and 
save an additional expense, to insert the Vocabulary and Dialogues of Fer- 
nandez at the end of the second part, altering the orthography according to 
the latest rules of the Spanish Academy. The object of collections of this 
kind is to teach the most usual words and phrases in familiar conversa- 
tions; a sure method, after passing carefully through the Grammar and 
Exercises, of learning to speak a foreign language with propriety. 


TRANSLATION OF THE PREFACE TO THE PARIS EDITION OF 1818 


The Spanish Grammars, heretofore published for the French people, 
do not seem to have attained the end intended by their authors. Several of 
these productions have become in some manner obsolete, since the Royal 
Academy has given clear and precise rules for the Castillian Language, 
which are at present generally adopted. The more modern grammars, on 
the contrary, seem to be nothing more than the translation of the Gram- 
mar of the Spanish Academy. In composing them it has been too much 
forgotten that they are intended for the use of Frenchmen. 

A grammar published in London in 1799 by Josse, Master of Lan- 
guages, and reprinted in the same city in 1804, is distant alike from both 


‘these extremes, and has appeared to us to unite method with clearness in 


the exposition of the principles and rules compared with the French lan- 
guage. The author has enriched his work with a selection of interlined 
Exercises accompanied with notes and references to the principal rules, 
which may enable beginners, from the outset, to join practice to the study 
of precepts; a method of rendering the student familiar with the construc- 
tion and difficulties of a foreign language whose utility has been fully 
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demonstrated. This advantage alone must assure to the Grammar of Josse 
a preference over those which have preceded it. 

Such is the Grammar now offered to the public. By extending the 
knowledge of it in France, we deserve the gratitude of the lovers of the 
Spanish Language, the copiousness, elegance and grandeur of which are 
too generally acknowledged, to make it necessary for us to demonstrate its 
superiority over the greater part of European Languages. 

We observe however that, while we have conformed to the plan of 
the author, and have adopted his work, we have made numerous correc- 
tions, suppressed useless repetitions, and made important additions on the 
subject of Participles, Prepositions, the Accent, &c. A few rules which 
had been omitted have been supplied, others have been modified, and sev- 
eral parts have been elucidated. Finally, the style has been carefully revised, 
and often rendered more concise. 


Part I of this grammar was a treatise on the parts of speech such 
as was common in Latin grammars. Part II contained exercises which 
differed from present practice more in typographical arrangement than 
in anything else. The interlinear printing was not original with Sales 
but he lauded it as most excellent. The reproduction of a brief part 
of the first lesson will demonstrate the style of them all. 


EXERCISE I 
See Rules I and II, and the gender of nouns, page 27, 28 of the Grammar. 


The man, the woman, __ the child, the husband, the wife and 
hombre, m. muger, f. nifio, m. marido, m. esposa y 
the maid, the book, the paper, the pen, the ink, 
criada, f. libro, m. papel, m. pluma, f. tinta, f. 


The ancient classicism of these identical words as proper for the 
instruction of beginners is striking. The omission of the f. after esposa 
likewise reveals that the influence of printers in the making of a text- 
book comes down from antiquity. The spacing of the letters required 
such omission. 

A reimpression of this edition was called for within three years. 


The title page read the same except the last paragraph which ran as 
follows. 


Second American from the latest Paris Edition / Revised, improved, 
and adapted to the English Language, / By F. Sales, / Instructer [sic] of 
French and Spanish at Harvard University, Cambridge / Peu de préceptes 
et beaucoup de pratique / Boston: / Munroe and Francis, 128 Washington- 
Street / Corner of Water-Street / 1825 [468 pages] 
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This edition had an appendix containing a very good exposition of 
the principles of Spanish versification apparently prepared with ample 
examples by Sales himself. 

Light is thrown on the author’s motives for selecting the work of 
Josse by his “Advertisement” and by the “Translation” of the preface 
to the French edition which he used. The references to South Amer- 
ica and to the “Dialogues of Fernandez” in the advertisement lead to 
some valuable reflections and discoveries. The French sentence in- 
serted on the title page of this edition and repeated in subsequent 
editions may be considered as Sales’s theory of instruction, though this 
and several other statements of his are strongly reminiscent of the 
ballyhoo which one reads nowadays about the merits of newly pub- 
lished Spanish grammars. 

The volume from which Sales borrowed the dialogues, but with 
some improvements, was this: 


A New / Practical Grammar /of the / Spanish Language: /in five 
parts. / I. Of the Character, Sound, and Quantity of the Spanish Letters. / 
II. Of the various Sorts and Classes of Words, their De- / clension and 
Property. III. The Syntax; the Rules of which are explained in a / co- 
pious and extensive Manner. IV. An Enlarged Vocabulary: containing 
the Terms of the / Parts of the Human Body, etc.: of Commerce, Navi- / 
gation, War, Natural History and the various Arts and / Trades. V. 
Familiar Phrases and Dialogues; Select Fables; with / useful Examples 
of Mercantile Correspondence, care-./ fully compiled from the best Au- 
thors. / The whole in Spanish and English, and calculated to render / the 
Siudy of the Spanish Language easy, comprehensive, and / entertaining. 
To which is prefixed / an English Grammar / for the use of Spaniards / 
By the Rev. Don Felipe Fernandez, A.M./A native of Spain, and 
Founder of the Royal CEconomical / Society of Xerez de la Frontera. / 
London: / Printed for F. Wingrave, Successor to Mr. Nourse, / in the 
Strand. / M,DCC,XLVII [383 pages] 


An American edition was brought out in 1801 by T. and Y. Brad- 
ford in Philadelphia. 

Fernandez copied the dialogues exactly without even correcting 
obvious mistakes in spelling from a grammar written by José Giral del 
Pino and published in London in 1777. The Harvard Library posses- 
ses a copy of the: 


First American Edition. / A New / Spanish Grammar; /or, the Ele- 
ments / of /the Spanish Language: / containing an /easy and compen- 
dious method to speak and / write it correctly. / With several useful re- 
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marks on the most particular / idioms & fundamental rules, / shewing how 
to make / use of them, as well in speaking as in writing. / The whole / 
extracted from the best observations of Spanish / Grammarians and par- 
ticularly / of the Royal Spanish Academy of Madrid. / By Ht.° San Jo- 
seph Giral del Pino, / teacher of the Spanish Language. / To which is 
added, / an English Grammar, / for the use of Spaniards. / Quod munus 
reipublicae offerre majus, meliusve possumus quam /si docemus atque 
erudimus. Cic. De Div. / Philadelphia / Printed by and for Colerick and 
Hunter, / No. 23, Union-Street ; and sold / by the Booksellers. / 1795 [399 
pages] 


The introduction to this grammar contains the following gem of 
wisdom: “The reason why the Spanish tongue is so hard to be pro- 
nounced by Englishmen, is, because the English do pronounce their 
Vowels otherwise than the Spaniards.” 

Giral del Pino made use of but improved on a still older book. 


A short and Compendious / Method / for / Learning to Speak, Read, 
and Write, /the / English and Spanish Languages. /In which / each 
part of speech is separately treated of, /in a New Manner. / with a / 
Syntax: / such as / Never before was published in any Grammar for / the 
modern Languages. By Peter Pineda, / Teacher of the Spanish Language 
in London: / Who has corrected the Errors, and supplied the Defects of 
the / First Impression, and added an English Grammar for the / benefit of 
the Spaniards; also many Dialogues, and an Hi- / spanism, never printed 
before. He also has taken away all the / Examples, not only of Customs, 
but also of Religion, that / could offend any Persons or Country. / The 
Third Impression, corrected and amended. / London, / Printed for J. 
Nourse in the Strand. 1762 [361 pages] 


Pineda’s first dialogue illustrates the care taken to respect Eng- 
lish prejudices respecting religion and perhaps indicates the source 
of Sales’s practice of marking the accent of words because it was used 
in the dialogues, but not elsewhere, by Fernandez ; and, as usual, with 
inconsistency. 


DIALOGO PRIMERO 


Where have you been, sir? Donde a estado, cavalléro? 
At church with my mother. A la iglesia con mi madre. 
Have you heard a good sermon? Ha oido un buen sermon? 

A very good and a very learned one. Miy buéno y entendido. 
Who preached this morning? Quién predicd esta mafiana? 


It is doctor N. your friend. El doctor N. su amigo. 
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The “Instructer of Spanish at Harvard University” soon saw the 
advantage of an elementary reader for his classes ; wherefore he pub- 
lished what was probably the most successful commercially of his 
books, in use more than forty years. I have seen a reimpression with 
copyright date 1867. 


CoLMENA ESPANOLA; / 6 piézas escogidas / de /varios autores espafio- 
les, / morales, instructivas, y divertidas; / con / La varia significacion en 
Inglés de las particulas voces / y frases idiomaticas al pié de cada pieza, 
y en el In- / dice General; todo acentuado con el mayor ciudado / al uso 
de los Principiantes. Por F. Sales, / Instructor de Francés y Espafiol en 
la Universidad de Harvard, Cambridge. Boston /Impreso y publicado 
por / Munroe y Francis, / y se hallara en su libreria, calle de / Washing- 
ton, No. 128 / 1825. 


For the next impression the publisher was another firm. The im- 
print read as follows. 


Segunda Edicion. / Boston: /se hallara en la libreria estranjera de / 
S. Burdett y Cia. / calle de la Corte, No. 18, / y el las principales librerias 
de esta capital. / 1832 


Moreover a title page in English appeared on the left, opposite the 
Spanish one. This feature of a title page in both languages was re- 
peated in subsequent editions. 

The accentuation of the Spanish words seems decidedly capricious. 
The system was Sales’s invention, as may be learned from the intro- 
duction to his “Extracts.” He evidently thought well of his method 
for he used it again in later books. The proofreading clearly was 
faulty in the Colmena but better in the other texts. 


SpanisH Hive; /or / Select Pieces / from / Various Spanish Au- 
thors, / moral, instructive, and amusing; / with / The various significa- 
tion in English of the particles, words and / idiomatic phrases at the 
bottom of each piece, and also in the / General Index ; the whole accentu- 
ated with the greatest care, / for the use of Beginners, / By F. Sales, / 
Instructor of French and Spanish at Harvard University, Cambridge. / 
Second Edition / Boston: / It is for sale at the Foreign Bookstore of 
S. Burdett and Co., / No. 18, Court-Street, / and at the principal book- 
stores of this capital. / 1832 


INTRODUCTION 


The first object contemplated, in making this compilation of Spanish 
Extracts with English Explanations at the bottom of each piece, has been 
to render the knowledge of that Language easy to the student, and the task 
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of instructing less arduous to the teacher. The only requisite preparation 
to enable any one to translate this book will be, committing to memory the 
declensions of Nouns and Pronouns, the Auxiliary and Impersonal Verbs 
in Josse’s Spanish Grammar. 

The second object of this compilation is, to facilitate the reading of 
Spanish by accenting every word, that could produce the least hesitation 
in the minds of learners, in regard to its proper pronunciation. 

The Spanish Language is extremely easy to pronounce: all the letters 
are sounded, and the only difficulty, that occurs to the student in reading, 
is to ascertain the place where to lay the accent. This difficulty, teachers 
well know to their great vexation, is increased by the careless manner in 
which Spanish imported books are corrected. 

A very little assistance from a good instructer [sic] and the observ- 
ance of the following rules will, it is believed, enable any American stu- 
dent to pronounce any piece in this book with correctness. 

I. Read the Alphabet and Syllabical Table with its references at bottom, 
in the above mentioned Grammar. 

II. Commence the reading of a piece in this book, pronouncing all 
the letters, and observing; 

lst. That if a vowel in a word is marked with an acute accent, the 
stress is to be laid upon it; 

2nd. If a word ends with a vowel and has no accent, the emphasis is 
to be laid upon the preceding syllable; 

3rd. And finally, if any word, without an accent, ends with a consonant, 
then the stress must be laid upon this last letter. 

We are sensible that the kind of labour we have undertaken does not 
produce to him who performs it an honour corresponding with its weari- 
someness; but as we were equally sensible of the want of such an ele- 
mentary Spanish work, we have patiently devoted whatever of leisure our 
regular occupations permitted us during the past season to prepare it, and 
now give it to the public, trusting that it may prove useful. 


The Colmena Espaiiola shows that Sales was a really good teacher 
and understood the psychology of American youth as well as some 
of the other principles that enter into the construction of a good text- 
book. It was a volume of pocket size measuring six by three and five- 
eighths inches. Of its 212 pages, 88 contained chistes or short anec- 
dotes chosen both for their intrinsic interest and their vocabulary. 
The supposedly new or difficult words were given with English mean- 
ings at the bottom of the page. I believe the most recent term for this 
procedure is “recognition reading.” One such extract with the ac- 
centuation and spelling reproduced exactly will demonstrate the 
nature of the text. 
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CHISTE 


Uno pregunté 4 otro que habia estado en un banquete el dia de San 
Juan de Junio, que tal habia sido; respondid, nos lo diéron todo frio, salvo 
el vino que estaba caliente. 

S. Juan de Junio, St. John in June; que tal, how; diéron, they gave; 
salvo, except; vino, wine; caliente, hot. 


The more serious excerpts were taken from such authors as Feijéo, 
Padre Isla, Cervantes (episode of the windmills), Quevedo, Lazarillo 
de Tormes, Montengon and Solis (History of Mexico). One won- 
ders whether this last was not a reflection of the work being done at 
that time by W. H. Prescott, concerning whom Sales later boasted 
that he had taught him his first Spanish. 


His pocket-size reader may have suggested a pocket-size elemen- 
tary book, though the “Advertisement” hints that the publisher, like 
some of his modern confreres, passed him the word. 


Rudiments / of the / Spanish Language: / comprehending. / 1st. The 
Alphabet and Spelling Lessons. / 2d. A Vocabulary of the most necessary 
Words. / 3d. An Abridgment of the Grammar. / 4th. Familiar Phrases. / 
5th. Easy Lessons in Reading, with literal interlineary / Translations / 
Carefully arranged, / revised and accented, / For the Use of Schools, / 
and as a manual for Travellers. / By / F. Sales, / Instructer [sic] in French 
and Spanish, in Harvard / University, Cambridge. / Boston: / Munroe 
and Francis, No. 128, Washington-Street, / Corner of Water-street, / 1826 


ADVERTISEMENT 


The Editor of Josse’s Spanish Grammar and Compiler of Spanish 
Extracts, under the title of Colmena Espajfiola, the publication of which 
has been received so favorably, having been repeatedly solicited by friends 
and teachers to arrange a more simple method to convey easily the neces- 
sary elements of that noble tongue to children, preparatory to the study 
of the more elaborate and extensive works above expressed, has the pleas- 
ure to announce that he has been able to comply with that flattering re- 
quest, and now ventures to publish a small volume which, it is hoped, will 
answer that desirable purpose. 

This elementary book with a new arrangement and improvements, is 
principally cast upon the very popular models lately published in London 
under the titles of “Spanish Word-Book” and “Easy Reading Lessons in 
Spanish” by G. Galindo: and “A Key to the Spanish Grammar and Con- 
versation,” by D. E. de Lara, upon the plan of the easy French Elements 
of the Abbé Bossut. 

The advantage of books having literal translations for the acquire- 
ment of foreign languages, has been duly appreciated by those persons 


ee mee 


Cope ee ee SSS — —— 


apenas 
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who have studied from them; and several works in Latin, French and 
Greek having been published with such kind of translations, this plan has 
been adopted in the Reading Lessons in Spanish placed in the latter part 
of this volume, showing in a striking manner the difference of mechanism 
and idiom of both Languages, and tending to exercise the judgment of 
the learner in turning the phraseology which appears at first strange and 
obscure, into Good English. 

The orthography followed throughout this little work, is that newly 
adopted by the Royal Spanish Academy; and every word is accented to 
remove the least doubt in pronunciation. Boston, July, 1826 [144 pages] 


The fifth part of this book has a separate title. This and a portion 
of the first extract with Sales’s notes are: 


Reading Lessons / in / the Spanish Language, / with a literal and in- 
terlineary translation / adapted to the speedy acquirement / of that lan- 
guage.* 


COSMO DE MEDICcIS 





Ilistre comerciadnte de Floréncia naciét el afio de 1380, y 
Illustrious merchant of Florence was born the year of and 
murié él de 1464. 
died that of —— 
Césmo de Medicis no se hizot ilustre porla guérra,ni por 


Cosmo of Medicis not himself made illustrious by the war, nor by 


ninguna de aquéllas emprésas que trastérnan las sociédddes, sino por 
none of those undertakings that overturn the societies , but by 


un comércio immense qué emriquecié G§ Florencia su patria . 
a commerce immense which enriched to Florence his country. 


* After a reading of each sentence with a literal translation, let the student turn 
it into good English. 


+ This verb is passive in English, he was born: in French, il naquit. From nacer, 
to be born. 


t Se hizo, became: from hacérse, to become. 


§ Active verbs require 6 in Spanish before nouns of persons or personified ob- 
jects, as amdr 6 Judn, to love John; amédré la pétria, to love one’s country. 


After the prose extracts are printed a fable and the Lord’s prayer, 
entitled La Oracién Dominicél, without interlinear translation. The 
fable appears in this form. 
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FABULA FABLE 
El Birro Fléutista The Jack-ass Flute-Player 
Esta fabulilla, This little fable, 
Salga bién 6 mal, Let it turn out well or ill, 
Me ha ocurrido ahora, Is come to my mind now, 
Por casualidad. Per chance. 


The English title is striking and may be considered anticipatory 
of the opinion of some teachers of the individual who introduced this 
fable into American teaching as a suitable extract for students to 
commit to memory. Sales did not recommend this. He merely found 
the fable amusing and in accord with the principle expressed by the 
French sentence on the title page of his next book. We are grateful 
here to James Russell Lowell for handing down the tradition of Sales’s 
hearty laugh. 


Cartas Marruécas / y / Poesias Seléctas. / Por el Coronél / Don José 
Cadalso. 

Nuéva Edicién con Notas y Acéntos de prosdédia, / al uso de los Estu- 
diantes en las Académias, Colégios y Universidades de los Estados Unidos 
de la América Setentrional. / Preparado, Revisado y Corregido por F. 
Sales, Instructor de Francés y Espafiol en la Universidad de Harvard, en 
Cambridge. / 

“Il vous faut en riant instruire la jeunesse” / 

Boston : / de la imprénta de Munroe y Francis. / Se vénde en las prin- 
cipales Librerias de ésta Capital. / 1827 [288 pages] 


A few words of his introduction are worth quoting. 


We present to the public an American Edition of the celebrated 
Cartas Marruécas of Cadalso. This work is already well known and used 
as a Class-Book by all the principal Teachers of the Spanish language in 
the Union. Its merits have been placed by impartial judges above those 
of other productions of the same kind, for the purity and vivacity of its 
diction, accuracy of description, nice discrimination, enlightened patriot- 
ism, liberal sentiments, exact criticism, and genuine humor; in short, as a 
true picture of the manners, morals, institutions, state of society and learn- 
ing in Spain. .... We have suppressed a few passages which in our 
humble opinion were improper in a Class-Book. 


In his next publication Sales passed from contemporary literature 
to the classic period. 


Seleccién / de / Obras maestras dramaticas, / por / Calderon de la 
Barca, Lope de / Vega, y Moreto Con notas, indice y reglas esenciales ; 
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al uso de los cole- / gios y universidades de estos Estados Unidos. / Pre- 
parado, revisado y corregido, conforme a las decisiones mas reciéntes de 
la Academia Espafiola sobre la Ortografia. / Por F. Sales, / Instructor 
de Frances y Espafiol en la Universidad de Harvard en Cambridge. / Bos- 
ton: / De la imprenta de Munroe y Francis. / Se vende en las principales 
Librerias de esta Capital. / 1828 


The contents consisted of three plays, El principe constante, La 
estrella de Sevilla, El desdén con el desdén. The book evidently sold 
well as there were reprintings in 1840, 1844, and 1860. The author 
preceded the selections by the following dedicatory letter. 


AL 
SENOR JORGE TICHNOR 


Catedratico de literatura francesa y espafiola, y profesor de bellas letras 
en la universidad de Cambridge: socio correspondiente de la real academia 
de la historia de Madrid etc. 


Seiior, 


A Vd. como Gefe del Departamento de la Literatura Moderna en esta 
Universidad, y como 4 mi autiguo y apreciado amigo y discipulo, tengo 
la felicidad de dedicar este voliumen de Comedias Famosas Espajfioles. 

Estoy persuadido que sin su Zelo y esmeros, el departamento en que Vd. 
preside, no se hallaria establecido en el pie en que esta: y estoy ademas 
cierto que sin esa circumstancia, la presente publicacién no hubiera tenido 
lugar ; por eso, 4 nadie con mas razon que a Vd. se debe dirigir y presentar, 
como un obsequio que se merece, y tiene la satisfaccion de hacerle, Sefior, 


Su amigo y Servidor, 


Et Eprror 
CAMBRIDGE 1.° Enero, 1828 


Sales’s interest in fables, which has already been noted, is evident 
by his subsequent choice of a text for editing. 


Fabulas Literarias /de D. Tomas de Iriarte conteniendo / Todas las 
fabulas literarias postumas del Autor / Reimpreso de la Edicién de Ma- 
drid de 1830 / Acompafiado de esplicaciones en inglés de cuantos vocablos 
y modos de hablar que no se encuentran en el Diccionario de Neumann y 
Baretti, / y de una Tabla que muestra la diferencia entre la ortografia auti- 
gna y moderna. / En / seguida se hallara la / Obra maestra dramiatica, / 
intitulada / El Si de las nifias, / de D. Leandro Fernandez de Moratin. / 
Reimpresa de la ultima edicién corregida por el autor antes de su falleci- 
miento. / Preparado para el uso de las escuelas y colegios en los Estados 
Unidos de la América septentrional. / Por F. Sales, / Instructor de Fran- 
ces y Espafiol en la Universidad de Harvard Cambrigia. / Boston: / Pu- 
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blicado por S. Burdett y Cia. / y se halla de venta en su almacen de libreria 
estrangera, calle de la corte, No. 18. / 1832 [144+92+3 pages] 


The translation of this title page appears on the left. In addition 
to the fables of Iriarte and Moratin’s comedy there were two selec- 
tions from La Araucana of Ercilla, “Discurso del anciano Colocolo a 
los caciques araucanos,” 8 octavas; and “Razonamiento de la muger 
de Caupolican, General de los araucanos,” 5 octavas. 

Burdett & Co. evidently considered Sales’s name an asset to their 
business, for they brought out the following books in several editions. 


G. Poppleton. New elements of conversation in English and French. 
Followed by the Manual of idiotisms of Madame de Genlis. 3rd American 
ed., revised. Improved and corrected by F. Sales. Boston, at the Foreign 
Bookstore, 1829. 4th edition with French title, 1835 

Fenwick de Porquet, Louis. Tesoretto dello scolare italiano, or The 
art of translating easy English into Italian at Sight. With a lexicon. 3rd 
ed. Revised and corrected by Carlo Alfieri, Corrected and improved by 
the American editor Francis Sales. Boston S. Burdett & Co., 1833 

La Fontaine. Fables, avec des notes historiques mythologiques et gram- 
maticales 4 l’usage des colléges et des écoles. Por F. Sales. Boston, 
J. Munroe & Cie, 1838 


The climax of Sales’s editorial work was reached with an edition 
of the great classic, Cervantes’ Don Quijote. A third edition was 
issued in 1842 and a fourth in 1849. The copies in the Harvard Li- 
brary came from the bequests of Charles Eliot Norton and Charles 
Sumner, evidence quite sufficient to show that the Bostonians of the 
epoch who read the Quijote in the original were indebted for the 
privilege to Sales’s edition. 


El / Ingenioso Hidalgo / Don Quijote / de la Mancha, / compuesto / 
por Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra. / Nueva Edicién Clasica, / ilustrada 
con / Notas histéricas, gramaticales y /criticas / por la academia espa- 
fiola, sus individuos de numero / Pellicer, Arrieta, y Clemencia. / Eu- 
mendada y corregida / por Francisco Sales, A.M. / Instructor de Francés 
y Espafiol en la Universidad de Harvard, en Cambrigia, / Estado de Mas- 
sachusetts, / Norte America. / En Dos Tomos. / Parte I Tomo I / Bos- 
ton: / se hallara en las librerias de esta ciudad de los S’res / Perkins y 
Marvin; Hilliard Gray y Cia; Russeld / Shattuck y Cia; Crocker y 
Brewster; Munroe / y Francis; S. Burdett y en las principales ciudades / 
de estos estados unidos / 1836 [Vol. I, 436 pages. Vol. II, 476 pages] 


When Sales first published his grammar it had to meet the compe- 
tition of three other books. One of them, if we consider the claims of 
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its author, may be called the ancestor of all so-called “natural method” 
textbooks. 


Dufief’s / Nature Displayed /in her mode of / teaching language to 
man; / on, a new and infallible / method of acquiring a language, / in the 
shortest time possible, / deduced from the analysis of the human mind, / 
and consequently suited to every capacity. / Adapted to the Spanish. / By 
Don Manuel de Torres and L. Hargous, / professors of general gram- 
mar. / Vol. I. / containing the Spanish language, / la gramatica inglesa, / 
and the English Reader. / Philadelphia, / printed by T. & G. Palmer, / and 
for sale by the principal booksellers. / 1811 [557 pages] 


The Spanish title page was embellished by quotations which re- 
inforced the ballyhoo. 


La / Naturaleza descubierta / en su modo de / ensefiar las lenguas / 4 
los hombres: /6 Nuevo é Infalible Método para adquirir una Lengua / 
dentro de muy breve tiempo, / deducido del analisis [sic] del entendimiento 
humano, / y conseqiientemente acomodado 4 toda capacidad. / Aplicado / 
a la lengua francesa por su inventor, / N. G. Dufief. / Adoptado 4 la espa- 
fiola y 4 la inglesa / por Don Manuel de Torres y L. Hargous, / profesores 
de gramatica general. / 

Las lenguas no se hicieron por reglas o por arte, sino por el uso comun 
de las gen- / tes. Locke / 

Ya habia habido poetas y oradores, antes que se pensara en hacer gra- 
maticas, poé- / ticas y retéricas. CoNnDILLAC / 

No puede uno aprender la gramatica de una lengua, sea la que fuere, 
ni aun la de / la materna, sino quando ya sabe hablar, sino quando ya sabe 
conversar. SICARD 


Volume II, equally as lengthy as the first, had this description. Why 
the mixture of English and Spanish on the two pages? 


Vol. II. / containing / the analysis of the parts of speech, / Spanish 
syntax made easy, /the commercial secretary, and /el lector espafiol. / 
Philadelphia, / printed by T. L. Plowman, / and for sale by the principal 
booksellers. / 1811 

Tomo II. / contiene / the analysis of the parts of speech, Spanish syntax 
made easy, / el secretario del comercio, y / el lector espafiol. / Filadelfia, / 
en la imprenta de T. L. Plowman, /y se hallara en las principales li- 
brerias. / 1811 


The introduction to Dufief’s grammar is preceded by a quotation 
as a text for a discourse on the advantages of the great discovery and 
a blast at its opponents. 
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Take Nature’s path and mad Opinion’s leave. Pore 

This work is (as the title shows) an application to the Spanish and 
English languages of the method of Nature in teaching language to man. 
This admirable process was discovered by Mr. N. G. Dufief, of the City of 
Philadelphia, and adapted by him to the French. The first edition appeared 
in the latter end of 1804. The fate of the work was singular in this par- 
ticular, that it succeeded almost at once, notwithstanding the doctrines it 
inculcates, and their complete contrast or opposition to those that had, for 
sO many centuries, been in possession of directing the mind in the study 
of language, and notwithstanding the general combination of professors 
and teachers, who (with a few solitary exceptions) strenuously opposed 
its introduction into the schools.* 


* It was not because the greatest number of these gentlemen doubted the sound- 
ness of the new doctrine that they were so averse to it. It was owing chiefly to the 
fear that the rapidity of the progress of the pupil would in a short time give a mortal 
blow to their existence as professional men, by thinning their schools, or that the 


facility afforded to the pupil of learning the language by himself, without wanting 
the master. 


The first page of Dufief begins as follows: 


VOCABULARY I 


Nouns 

CHAPTER I. OF FOOD. 
Loaf Buy mea three pound loaf. 
Pan. m. Compreme vmd. un pan de tres libras. 
Bread What kind of bread do you wish to have? 
Pan Qué género de pan quiere vmd. ? 
White bread Give me some white bread for breakfast. 
Pan blanco Déme vmd. pan blanco para almorzar. 





The explanation of how to use the lessons is given thus. 


We shall now proceed to recitation which is here exemplified. 
Master reads slowly but aloud. Cémpreme Vmd. un pan de tres libras. 
Scholar (reciting the English and Spanish phrases successively). 
Master Pan. Masculine 
Scholar Loaf. Pan Masculine* 


* Some may, perhaps, think it unaccountable that the marginal words are to be 
recited after the phrases ; but if they reflect that it is Nature’s process and undoubt- 
edly the best, since it teaches the learner to abstract from the phrases such words as 
he may want to use in combinations of his own, they will ultimately approve the 
scheme. 
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A book which on account of its real excellence and modernized 
dialogues should have competed vigorously with Sales’s was 


A / New, Easy, and Complete /Grammar /of the / Spanish Lan- 
guage: / a/copious vocabulary of words, /dialogues &/ Together 
with / A Commercial Correspondence, Fables, and / Prose and Poetical 
Extracts from the / best Author; which will be found / of great Utility 
to Learners./ Compiled and arranged in the most perspicuous Manner, 
for /the Use of the Author’s Commercial and Military Students. By 
John Emm. Mordente, / Teacher of the Spanish Language./ London :/ 
1807 


The idea suggested by this title page that the study of Spanish was 
equally useful for soldiers and merchants was reinforced by the preface 
in these words : 


At a period like the present, when the elegant criticisms of Lord Hol- 
land on the writings of Lope de Vega are likely to create a taste for 
Spanish literature, and when the recent capture of Buenos-Ayres, and the 
probable surrender of more important provinces, will have offered a chan- 
nel as extended as it will infallibly prove beneficial to the British nation, 
the study of this noble language cannot but become indispensably necessary 
to a large class of persons, and the consequent demand for books of instruc- 
tion materially increased. With a view to supply the urgent demands of 
the public this Grammar is presented to their notice. 


As a reflection of public opinion in London stirred by the “capture 
of Buenos-Ayres” in 1806 the foregoing statement has an independent 
interest. The book had hardly come from the press before the city 
had been retaken by the natives and successfully defended by them 
from a formidable British expedition. In consequence the paragraph 
was replaced in the third London edition, 1813, by the following : “The 
honorable and rapidly increasing connexion between the British and 
Spanish Nations will, it is presumed, render its utility permanent.” 
This was repeated in the First American Edition which had for its 
imprint : 

New York. / Printed and published by George Long./ No. 71, Pearl- 
Street / 1817 [356 pages] 


The reason so clearly stated why Spanish should be studied, that 
is, the increase in commercial relations with Spanish-speaking regions, 
is implicit in the title pages of earlier textbooks when they insist on 
sections referring to correspondence and commerce. As a matter of 
fact the interest in the study of Spanish in this country has proceeded 
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by ups-and-downs in close relationship with politics. The date of Sales’s 
own grammar, 1822, falls in the period when the question of the recog- 
nition of the Spanish-American republics was being seriously debated 
in our national Congress and led to the promulgation of the Monroe 
Doctrine. In the same year another grammar was brought out which 
was extensively used, as its many editions testify. 


A / New / Spanish Grammar; / adapted to / every class of learners./ 
By Mariano Cubi y Soler,/ Professor of the Spanish Language in St. 
Mary’s College. / Baltimore: / Published by Fielding Lucas, Jun./ No. 138, 
Market-Street. / J. Robinson, printer. / 1822 [443 pages] 


The preface states: 


The increasing importance of the Spanish language to the inhabitants of 
the United States, and the entire deficiency of an adequate guide to lead 
them to the acquirement of this language, are the principal motives which 
induce the author to offer to the public the present performance. ... . 
With a view to render this grammar as complete and as useful as possible, 
the author has added an appendix containing colloquial idioms, a collection 
of synonyms, a vocabulary of the most necessary words, various dialogues 
and several commercial documents. 


The next period of interest in Spanish America and the Spanish 
language was that which preceded the war with Mexico and the an- 
nexation of California. The last printing of Sales’s grammar that I 
have been able to find bears the date of 1850. But his grammar was 
driven out of use by another “new” idea backed by an energetic pub- 
lisher. 


Ollendorff’s / New Method / of learning to / read, write and speak: / 
the / Spanish Language. / By M. Velazquez y T. Simonné / New York 
Appleton & Co. / MDCCCXLVIII [558 pages] 


The preface asserts that the study of the language is “divested of 
the abstractedness of grammar” and that “persons transacting busi- 
ness in the countries of which the Spanish is the vernacular tongue 
will find this work to be their best guide.” 

Public attention was not again directed to Spanish America until 
1889, when James G. Blaine, Secretary of State, proposed a confer- 
ence of representatives from American republics. The meeting of 
these representatives has since been known as the First Pan American 
Conference. The organization which grew out of it was known as the 
Bureau of American Republics but now has the name of Pan Amer- 
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ican Union. One of the secretary-interpreters at this conference was 
M. M. Ramsey, author of 


A Text-Book / of / Modern Spanish /as now written and spoken in 
Castile / and the / Spanish-American Republics / by / Marathon Montrose 
Ramsey, B.S. / Instructor in Spanish and Italian in the / Columbian Uni- 
versity / New York / Henry Holt and Company / F. W. Christern / Bos- 
ton: / Carl Schoenhof [xi + 653 pages] 


In more recent times it is a matter of common knowledge that the 
great spread of the teaching of Spanish in the United States coincided 
with the opening of the Panama Canal in 1913, materially aided by the 
great European war, which caused a shift of interest in high schools 
from German to Spanish. But the impetus to the study came earlier 
with the Rooseveltian determination to dig the canal. The new book 
which filled the requirements of the day was 


Heath’s Modern Language Series / A SPANISH GRAMMAR / by / E. C. 
Hills Colorado College and J.D. M. Ford Harvard University / Boston, 
U.S.A. / D. C. Heath & Co., Publishers / 1904 [ix + 292 pages] 


ALFRED COESTER 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 





ANNOUNCEMENTS 


COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS 


President Barlow announces the appointment of the following persons 
to serve as the Committee on Nominations for 1936. 

Vesta A. Connon, Cleveland, Ohio 

Joun T. Rem, Stanford University, California 

EpitH Staver, New York, N.Y. 

Nina A. WEISINGER, University of Texas, Austin, Texas 


E. B. WittraMs, Chairman, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


To Teachers of Seniors in College and Normal Schools: 


Members of the A.A.T.S. who are teaching college and normal school 
seniors and graduates have an excellent opportunity to render an impor- 
tant service to these students and to the Association. Students who intend 
to enter the teaching profession should become members of the Association 
as early as possible. One college teacher enrolled fifteen seniors and grad- 
uates during 1935, all of whom have become interested, active members of 
the local chapter. I feel that many of us have not been fully conscious of 
the opportunity that presents itself to further the interests of such students 
as well as the interests of the Association by suggesting to them that they 
become members of the A.A.T.S. and readers of Hispania. Secretary 
Guy B. Colburn has descriptive circulars which he will be glad to send 
you on request. 

One word more. How about the colleague who occupies the desk next 
to yours? Has he paid his dues for 1936? 

Cordially yours, 


J. W. Bartow, President 








CHAPTER NEWS 


Denver celebrated the Christmas season with a presentation of La 
Santa Familia, a pageant written by the president, Mrs. Amanda Lopez 
Knecht, and played by a cast of Spanish-speaking members. The March 
meeting had for its theme “El Amigalismo Internacional” as expressed in 
the folklore of Spain, France, Russia, Germany, Italy, and the United 
States. 

New York has had three meetings this year. In February Dr. Ernesto 
Franco of Ecuador gave an illustrated talk on his country and discussed 
its history. In March the speaker was Dr. Francisco Pons, Director of the 
Department of Agriculture and Commerce of the government of Puerto 
Rico, who described in an interesting manner the history and cultural facili- 
ties of the island. In April a luncheon meeting was planned. The chapter 
has undertaken a new piece of work, that of supporting a Council of Lan- 
guage Associations for the purpose of co-ordinating the work of the vari- 
ous groups and of studying their common problems toward the defense of 
their mutual interests. 

Northern California held its meeting of March 28 at El Azteca Inn in 
Oakland. Mexican atmosphere dominated the decorations and service and 
Mexican flavor the excellent food, and much of the conversation was in 
Spanish. New textbooks were reviewed by Mr. Paul Nathan of Damon’s 
School, followed by general discussion, and Sr. Anibal Vargas of Arm- 
strong Junior College spoke in Spanish on his native land, Colombia. A 
quartet of students from Technical High School, Oakland, under the di- 
rection of Mr. Nels Johnson, were very engaging in their rendering of gay 
Mexican songs. 

Modern Language Service Bureau.—The Northern California Chapter 
has joined with the teachers of other modern languages in a plan for mu- 
tual assistance to be known as a Modern Language Service Bureau. In 
the spring of 1935 the Modern Language Association of Northern Cali- 
fornia sent a questionnaire to cover 600 language teachers in Northern 
California concerning the desirability of a Service Bureau for teachers. 
According to the favorable response received from the questionnaire, a 
committee was appointed by Mrs. Bickford, the president, to establish such 
a Bureau. After considerable hard and diligent labor, with the active co- 
operation of the individual language associations, the Committee is glad to 
announce that the Service Bureau is now functioning and ready to serve 
all teachers of foreign languages who wish to avail themselves of the 
opportunity. 

Among the uses of the Bureau are: to furnish addresses for obtaining 
all sorts of realia; to provide mimeographed bibliographies of plays for 
presentation, popular books on foreign countries, and the words of foreign 
songs ; to assist in answering questions on any phase of teaching languages ; 
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to lend sets of pictures of foreign lands for class use, etc.; the ideal is to 
enlarge constantly the scope of the services rendered with the assistance 
of the interested teachers. Each request for information or material must 
be accompanied by return postage. The headquarters of the Bureau are at 
present in Room 104, Mission High School, San Francisco. Teachers are 
invited to come Saturday mornings and look over the complete collection 
of texts, teaching aids, realia, etc., which is on display. If you cannot come 
in person, write to headquarters. 

Northern Ohio held a luncheon meeting in Cleveland on February 8. 
The speaker was Dr. E. J. Butchart, whose many years in Cuba made vivid 
and authentic his presentation of “Personal Experiences in Cuba.” 

Northwest Chapter holds regular meetings and is working out a plan 
for extending its sphere of influence. It is particularly interested in the 
presentation of Spanish films. 

Oklahoma held its first annual meeting on February 7 at a luncheon 
attended by forty-two members and guests. The program included several 
groups of songs, which all present joined in singing. The subjects dis- 
cussed were “The Young Language Teacher as Scholar and Writer,” by 
Dr. R. T. House, head of the Department of Modern Language, University 
of Oklahoma; “Co-ordination of College with High School Spanish from 
the College Viewpoint,” Miss Gladys Barnes, University of Oklahoma; 
and “Co-ordination of High School with College Spanish from the High 
School Viewpoint,” Miss Irene Smith, Cherokee High School. The chap- 
ter has initiated a valuable and constructive policy in its issuance of a 
bulletin which includes the text of each of these addresses, notes of interest 
to teachers of Spanish, anecdotes, chistes, and current events. 

Oregon: This small chapter is very much alive and has undertaken a 
very practical method of presenting Spanish to the public. After its 
monthly meeting on February 17, it sponsored, the same afternoon, the film 
of a Spanish comic opera, La Buenaventura. The expenses were met by 
the five major high schools of Portland, dividing the proceeds among the 
Spanish departments of the respective schools, for developing interest and 
providing teaching materials. Six hundred people attended, including stu- 
dents from public and private schools, both in Portland and in its vicinity. 
After the advance sales of tickets were divided among the schools, the door 
receipts were turned into the chapter treasury. The demand for similar 
films in the future assures the chapter that much interest has been aroused 
in the language and that a more favorable attitude toward its inclusion in 
the curriculum has been fostered. The chapter is looking forward to par- 
ticipating in the meetings of the National Education Association this 
summer. 

Pennsylvania Chapter is our old friend Philadelphia under its new 
name. The change was made in the hope of arousing greater interest 
among the teachers of Spanish in the state, and the response seems to have 
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justified the new policy. A Research Committee has been appointed to 
study the situation of Spanish in the Philadelphia system, and to facilitate 
the exchange of programs between the schools. Subcommittees are stimu- 
lating more active participation on the part of more teachers, and establish- 
ing co-operative contacts with other modern language associations. 
Through the efforts of Dr. Romera-Navarro a pamphlet has been dis- 
tributed, presenting opinions of representative Americans of authority in 
their various fields, upon the importance of the study of Spanish. At the 
November meeting, Dr. Romera-Navarro gave an illustrated talk on the 
artistic monuments of Spain, and placed the pictures and lecture at the 
disposition of any members who might care to use them. A pleasing fea- 
ture was the singing of early Spanish folk songs. 

San Jacinto, the youngest chapter, appropriately takes the name of the 
battle which won Texas her independence in 1836, and is inspired by the 
Centennial year to enthusiastic activity! The area of its membership in- 
cludes the section centering around Houston, stretching eastward to 
Nacogdoches and Beaumont, southward to Galveston and Victoria. Avail- 
ing itself of this unusual opportunity, the chapter is working with the local 
Centennial committee in the creation of programs fostering the importance 
of Spanish. The March meeting held in Houston was addressed by Miss 
Ramona de Choudons, exchange teacher from Puerto Rico, Grace Spauld- 
ing John, who spoke of her paintings of Mexico; and the honor guest, 
Sr. Jorge Luis Pérez, consul from Ecuador. The next meeting will be held 
in Galveston. To encourage interest between meetings, and to create public 
interest in the language, plans are being made with local theater managers 
to show Spanish films two days a month. 

Bienvenidos a Texas. I’m proud of being a Texan. I’m proud of being 
the fifth generation descended from pioneers who made a covered-wagon 
trek from the Carolinas to a new Land of Promise. I used to think I was 
Southern until in Georgia they assured me I was Western. Then a motor 
tour westward of over a thousand miles to California convinced me I was 
not from the West. So I’m just Texan and proud of it. 

This year, which marks the centennial of our state, we Texans hope 
the other stars in the American flag will forgive the “Lone Star” for 
shining a little brighter. A hundred years ago Texas won her freedom 
from Mexico and became an independent republic. Then ten years later 
she joined the Union as the twenty-eighth star in her flag. A varied career 
Texas has had under the flags of Spain, France, Mexico, the Republic of 
Texas, the United States, and the Confederacy. But proudest of all is she 
to be again and for always under the red, white, and blue of the Ameri- 
can flag. 

And now may we invite the other members of our family of stars to 
come and celebrate with us? You won’t have to come in a covered wagon 
over trails so rough that at night you can look back and see your campfire 
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of the night before. Hundreds of miles of the “Broadway of America” 
pass through Texas. On one of the main railway routes between New York 
and California you take twenty-four hours to cross our state. All Texas 
invites you, and after a visit with us maybe you would like to go on into 
Mexico over the wonderful new highway via Laredo to Mexico City. 

Our Texas coast line offers hundreds of miles for fishing and swim- 
ming. Or if you prefer the mountains, there is West Texas, some of it 
as high as Denver, and at least one peak nine thousand feet high. Possibly 
you want to visit a ranch. It won’t be hard to find one where you follow 
the fence more than a hundred miles looking for the front gate! How 
about a look at the East Texas oil fields, the largest in the world? And 
don’t forget about cotton. Did you know that not long ago more cotton 
was stored in Houston than had ever been assembled in one place at any 
time in the world’s history ? 

You will get an idea of the Spanish heritage that is Texas’ if you take 
a drive through the winding streets of San Antonio. Attend a fiesta in 
front of the old palace of the Spanish governors. Then go on the Mission 
Loop. See the Alamo, the “Cradle of Texas Liberty,” in the heart of 
downtown San Antonio; Espada Mission, where you see the images of 
the Holy Family, carved by the Spanish padres in the early seventeen- 
hundreds, of Texas mesquite wood; San José, with its famous rose window 
and its old granary which is now used as a workshop of Mexican arts and 
crafts made by local Mexican artists; Concepcién, with its interesting old 
kitchen with thick walls and heavy wooden beams from which the meat 
was hung when they smoked it. 

Stop almost anywhere along the roadside in Texas at a Mexican puesto 
where large colorful baskets and gay plaster figuritas are for sale. Watch 
the names on your road map: El Paso, Amarillo, San Antonio, Victoria, 
Cuero, San Benito, Refugio, and hundreds of others—all relics of the 
days when Texas was Spanish. 

Come and see our state flower, the bluebonnet. Come and see our 
Indian paintbrush, our magnolias, our palmettos, our dogwood, our yupon, 
our orange groves, our pines, our huisache, our cactus. Would you like a 
sub-zero “norther” or a balmy sea breeze? We have them all in Texas. 

Come and let us tell you tales of our Texas heroes: Stephen F. Austin, 
for whom our capital is named; General Sam Houston, under whose 
generalship Texas became free; Travis, Crockett, and Fannin, heroes of 
the fall of the Alamo. Travel the roads of Cabeza de Vaca and La Salle 
of earlier days. Perhaps Coronado strayed from his search for the Seven 
Cities of Cibola because he caught a vision of seven sources of gold in 
Texas: cattle, cotton, oil, grain, timber, fruit, and sulphur. 

Visualize the marching Mexicans of 1836 and the handful of Texans 
who had to meet them to protect their homes. Go to San Jacinto, near 
Houston, once a battlefield, now a beautiful park on the Buffalo Bayou 
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where ships of the nations pass. See where General Sam Houston had 
his camp on April 21, 1836, when General Santa Anna was brought to 
him a captive. Hear the story of how Santa Anna’s identity was revealed 
because he had on a silk shirt! Hear how Houston saved his life and 
arranged for him to go back to Mexico on his promise of peace. 

While we often think about the physical vastness of our state, we 
would have our neighbors feel that Texas has bigness of heart. Believe 
her when she says: “Howdy, stranger, glad to see you.” Here, while 
monuments are being erected to the immortal heroes of our war for 
freedom, we, the members of the San Jacinto Chapter of the American 
Association of Teachers of Spanish, are endeavoring to erect in the 
hearts of the younger generation of Texans a monument to the hundred 
years of peace that have followed those anxious days of 1836, days of 
fighting against a Mexican despot, who was also regarded as such by 
right-thinking Mexicans. We want to strengthen in our students a sym- 
pathetic attitude toward our neighbors to the south, not only toward our 
neighbors who live in Mexico but toward the thousands of Mexicans who 
have adopted Texas as their home. 

In this centennial year of 1936, if it takes a ten-gallon Stetson to fit 
Texas’ head, can you blame us? When you make your vacation plans this 
year, remember: “Bienvenidos a Texas!”—Ne tt Morris, Sam Houston 
High School, Houston, Texas. 

(The Chapter Adviser urges the secretaries of the chapters to send in 
notes immediately after the meetings. This will avoid much confusion and 
delay. The reports represented this month were punctually sent, and since 
many chapters have no meeting at this time of year, the Adviser did not 
send out notices as has previously been her custom. She would be glad to 
have your opinion of this method of handling the material.) 


MARGINALIA 


April—a month so filled with interesting anniversaries that it is a veri- 
table historical panorama. Pan American Day on the fourteenth is this 
year somewhat overshadowed in importance by April 21, the centenary 
of the battle of San Jacinto and the inauguration of the Republic of Texas. 
And in between comes our own Lexington and Concord commemoration 
with Will Shakespeare’s birthday close upon its heels. And that of course 
reminds us of his companioning with Cervantes as these two great minds 
shook off the dust of earth for greater adventurings in farther worlds. 

As I read the letters and reports that have been coming in, I am struck 
by the shift in emphasis which characterizes the work of the chapters. No 
longer do the reports confine themselves to the programs of occasional 
meetings, with discussions either wholly academic or wholly pedagogical. 
There is more color, more personal contact with our friends and neighbors 
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of Spanish speech and there is steadily increasing the policy of a well- 
defined program of work which can be used to bind together the member- 
ship, whether local or scattered, into a sustained and energetic interest 
between meetings often far apart. There is also more interest in the com- 
munity, more initiative in bringing the value of Spanish before the public, 
and there is a strengthening of the bond between the teachers of the several 
languages, through recognition of a common interest. 

Summarizing the news of the accompanying notes, I find that several 
chapters are keeping in touch with members through bulletins. The new 
one of the Oklahoma Chapter is most attractively bound and the format, 
as well as the material, is interesting. I wish all members might read the 
article by Dr. House on “The Young Language Teacher as Scholar and 
Writer.” The Council of Language Associations organized with the help 
of the New York Chapter is only another phase of the mutual helpfulness 
of Service Bureaus and similar activities. Florida Chapter has sponsored 
a central clearing-house of this type, and the Northern California Chapter 
is diligently co-operating with the Modern Language Association in main- 
taining a Service Bureau in San Francisco. As one of the committee in 
charge, your Adviser cannot resist the temptation to point with pride to the 
achievement of this “infant industry,” which is, so to speak, now able to 
pull itself up with the aid of a chair, and will, we hope, soon be walking 
alone! We hope to have many visitors this summer, as members of the 
A.A.T.S. pass through San Francisco en route to or from the National 
Education Association Convention in Portland. The address? Please put 
it down right now in your address-book: Room 214, Mission High School, 
18th and Dolores Streets, San Francisco. Take J car from Ferry or on 
Market Street. The Bureau will be open every Saturday morning from 
nine to twelve. 

And speaking of the N.E.A. Convention, what is the A.A.T.S. doing 
about representation in that program? I am glad to see that Oregon Chap- 
ter is ready to uphold the honor and place of languages in that august 
assemblage, and that it is asking for a place on the schedule of the 
meetings. 

The activities of several chapters in sponsoring Spanish or Mexican 
films suggests that it may not be amiss to thank Sigma Delta Pi for an 
address given in its recent General Letter! A number of requests have come 
for just such information, and I venture to quote: “The Spanish American 
Society, 250 West Fifty-seventh Street, New York, offers the latest motion- 
picture film on Spain—a four-reel travelogue running forty minutes—at 
a very moderate rate to schools and colleges.” Notice also the generous 
offer of Dr. Romera-Navarro to the members of Pennsylvania Chapter. 
The success of Oregon Chapter and San Jacinto Chapter is proof that these 
have been able to secure satisfactory material. 
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Writing in April I must remember that you will be reading these words 
in May and that soon most of you will be taking summer flights. Many 
will go southward to Mexico, and to that bit of Old Mexico which is now 
Texas where you will share in celebrating the achievements of the little 
handful of men who defended the Alamo. Others may be going to Spain 
to see how that country interprets the republican idea. Some will, I am 
sure, be seeking the Spanish atmosphere still to be found in California. To 
these, let me say that my latch-string is out—both at my home and at the 
Service Bureau—and that I should be most happy to see and know you, 
so please make a note of the address and drop me a line if you are passing 
through San Francisco. 

To all of you—j Buen viaje! 


Mary ELeanor Peters, Chapter Adviser 








——— 
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LITERARY PERIODICALS 


[Department conducted by Proressor Apa M. Cor, Associate Editor] 


What Became of Lope de Vega’s Plays? Boletin de la Academia Espa- 
fiola, Tomo XXII, Cuaderno CX, agosto—noviembre de 1935. 


Emilio Cotareli attempts to answer this question in his study “Sobre el 
caudal dramatico de Lope de Vega y sobre su desaparicién y pérdida.” 
After reviewing all of Lope’s statements regarding the number of his 
comedias and Pérez de Montalban’s assertion that they amounted to 1,800 
at the poet’s death, Sr. Cotareli states that the total number extant is 520, 
some of which are apocryphal. The only explanation ever offered, namely, 
that Lope’s disciples and imitators took possession of those remaining un- 
published at his death, is not sufficient. 

The real explanation is to be found in the opposition offered during 
Lope’s lifetime and later by the moralists, especially the Jesuits. From 
Padre Mariana’s Juegos ptublicos (1609) to Padre Pedro Hurtado de 
Mendoza’s Morales disputationes (1631) and even later, a veritable stream 
of condemnatory books and pamphlets poured forth, directed against the 
wicked diversion of the theater. In the second work mentioned above, the 
following assertion occurs: “Mas de mil comedias compuso uno y veinte 
volumenes public6é de ellas, con las cuales mas pecados introdujo en el 
mundo que mil demonios.” That Lope was the principal object of attack 
is further evidenced by the fact that, four years later, the Ayuntamiento 
de Madrid refused to grant him public funeral honors. 

When the Conde-Duque de Olivares came into power, wishing to in- 
gratiate himself with the Church and the Jesuits, he organized the Junta 
de Reformacién for the amelioration of public morals. This body’s petition 
that the publication of comedias should be prohibited was granted by 
Philip III in 1625 and the edict remained in force ten years. Since 1621 
Lope had been busily publishing his plays in partes, twenty of which had 
come out before the edict went into force. In the interval 1625-1635 
several volumes bearing his name came out in Valencia, Zaragoza, and 
Barcelona, but Lope ignored them when, in 1635, he resumed publication 
with Parte veinte y una. When in 1628 a volume of Ruiz de Alarcén’s 
plays was published, Lope exclaimed bitterly: “j;Sdlo para mi no hay 
licencia !” 

With the raising of the ban, Lope went to work industriously on his 
publication, presenting two partes to the Consejo, but his activity was cut 
short by death. His daughter Feliciana and her husband Usategui con- 
tinued the work, bringing out Partes veinte y una, veinte y dos, and veinte 
y tres. Here ends the authentic publication. Partes veinte y cuatro to 
veinte y nueve were published in succeeding years, without sufficient 
guaranty of authenticity, in Valencia, Zaragoza, and Barcelona. Partes 
extravagantes was added and has generally been considered as authentic. 
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The total number of plays pulished in all the partes does not exceed 360. 
The rest of the 520 is made up of those in other collections and the known 
unpublished ones. More than 1,200 remain unaccounted for. 

Lope’s family was soon dispersed, the last member dying in Italy, and 
there was no one interested in preserving his work. Great numbers of 
comedias must have remained in the archives of the corrales, Teatro de la 
Cruz, and Teatro del Principe, but misfortune befell them. At the end of 
the eighteenth century the Ayuntamiento de Madrid lost control of the 
theaters. They went from one manager to another until in 1802 the Italian 
empresario Melchor Ronzi, called upon to give an account of his steward- 
ship of the Teatro del Principe, found it convenient to set fire to the 
theater, which burned completely. 

The much less important archives of the Teatro de la Cruz were hardly 
less unfortunate. When the Ayuntamiento resumed control, the building 
was leased to successive managers, who regarded the archives as their 
own property and sold or presented to their friends many of the old manu- 
scripts. This practice continued even to the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Sr. Cotareli says that he remembers hearing in his youth accounts, 
given by older men, of this infamous pilfering. When the Ayuntamiento 
finally decided to remove the abuse, it was too late. 

It is quite certain that no more published plays of Lope will be found. 
Manuscripts from time to time come to light. Some years ago Sr. Cotareli 
himself found in the Biblioteca Real twenty manuscript plays, mentioned 
in El peregrino, and published them in the second Academy collection, 
1916. A London bookseller owns the autograph copy of Estefania la des- 
dichada, and recently the manuscript of El cardenal de Belén was found 
behind a row of books in a bookcase of the Public Library of Florence. 
Both of these works had, however, already been published. Scant hope 


remains of recovering any considerable number of the lost plays of Lope 
de Vega. 


Valle-Inclan’s Art. Reportorio Americano, Tomo XXXI, Num. 11, 13 de 
febrero de 1936. 


In a symposium entitled “En la muerte de don Ramén Maria del Valle- 
Inclan,” selections are presented from the homenaje offered by El Sol of 
Madrid. Valle-Inclan died on January 6, 1936, in Santiago de Compostela. 


Pepro MourLANE MICHELENA, “El poeta” 


Valle-Inclan was dominated by three passions: knowing, loving, ex- 
celling. In his verse, by the sorcery and incantation of his imagination, he 
succeeded in transmitting ideas and impressions not amenable to the 
processes of reason. To the ideological essence he added the musical 
essence, “numen de mas alta categoria.” For him, rhyme was like the 
circles made by a stone thrown into the water: it relates each emotion to 
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the following one in ever-expanding sequence, each one taking up the 
vibration of the preceding. 

Valle-Inclan’s arte poética sums up all others from Horace to Boileau 
and from Boileau to D’Annunzio. His strophes Quiero mi casa edificar 
are “versos clasicos con sentencias amedalladas en el oro viejo del idioma.” 
In other poems there appear reminiscences of Rubén Dario and of D’An- 
nunzio. In much of his verse one feels the pure flavor of Galicia, that 
region which Otero Pedrayo says may be summed up in three words— 
Celtic, Baroque, and Romanesque; but Valle-Inclan’s Galicia is his own. 
Again one feels the savage emotion of the Berber, the Riff, and hears 
the wild cadences of the tom-tom echo across the parched desert, then feels 
the cooling stream of water and sees the blossoming of roses. 

He is not a poet of the present, but of all time. Yet he understood 
present tendencies and encouraged young poets. “La poesia actual,” he 
said, “se esfuerza por crear el lenguaje de la nueva época. La disgregacion 
de la gramatica, el empleo de las imagenes distintas, el juego de las cesuras 
y silencios, el nuevo escandido, responden a una necesidad de expresién 
no euclidiana que tendra que preparar el terreno a la novela futura.” 
Antonio Espina, “El autor dramético” 

The modern Spanish drama owes to Valle-Inclan its most typically 
racial expression, the restoration of that striking chiaro-oscuro, that origi- 
nality of expression and that fierce mordacity which had been lost under 
French influence. “Muy antiguo y muy moderno,” Rubén Dario called 
him, and that description applies particularly to his dramatic work. He 
adopted the word esperpento to designate his new type of drama in which 
he mingled phantasy, realism, ideology, farce, comedy, and satire. In this 
category fall Los cuernos de don Friolera, Luces de Bohemia, and Farsa 
y licencia de la reina castiza. 

At the other extreme of Valle-Inclan’s dramatic work are the several 
pieces composing the Retablo de la avaricia, la lujuria y la muerte. Here 
in an atmosphere of mystery, full of tones half-miraculous, demoniacal, 
and transcendental, men and objects move in tragic hallucination. “En 
esta clase de gran teatro poético — cuyo antecedente literario, aunque con 
signo contrario, es decir, anticatdélico, seria Calderén — fué siempre maes- 
tro y creador insuperable Valle-Inclan.” 

Juan RaMOn Jiménez, “La lengua de Valle-Inclén” 

This brief appreciation is worth quoting in full: “Ramén del Valle- 
Inclan, primer fablistan de Espafia, intent6, en su obra de madurez sobre 
todo, una lengua total espafiola que expresara la suma de modismos de 
las regiones mas agrias de Espafia (con hispano-americanismos también), 
una lengua de sintaxis sintética que fuese como la que se hubiera formado 
en Galicia si hubiese estado en Galicia la presidencia de las Espafias, la 
presidencia de la Republica inmensa espafiola. (De la cual él hubiese sido 
o Rey o Pretendiente.)” 
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José BercMan, “Expresién y persona” 

The character of Valle-Inclan may be epitomized in Rubén Dario’s 
two sonnets — Soneto a don Ramon del Valle-Inclén and Sonata autumnal 
al Marqués de Bradomin—and in Manuel Azafia’s El secreto de Valle. 
(The sonnets are quoted in full and the essay in part.) Valle-Inclan was 
not a personage but many persons. He made of himself a dramatis per- 


sona, a living masque. In his relations with others, he converted them also 


into dramatis personae, making and unmaking them at will. This dramatic 
attitude, like his style of writing, was rather a passion for style than a 
style of passion. Hence his apparent affectation and his mania for styliz- 
ing, which finally came to corrupt the style itself. 

MANUEL AzaNa, “El secreto de Valle” 

Azajia, in that part of his essay quoted, imagines the world recon- 
structed upon a model conceived by Valle-Inclan. It would lose its spheri- 
cal form. The parts struck by the poet’s imagination would rise to the 
stars; those parts untouched by him would wither and sink into dark 
abysses. Valle-Inclan, the man who contemplates our planet from stellar 
distances, who juggles continents, perforates an isthmus if its presence 
displeases him, sets aflame a cold volcano if the grandiose landscape needs 
its light, in a word, the man who is the architect of an imaginary world, 
would set himself to transfigure the tiniest details, would reconstruct 
painting, sculpture, all the arts, to accord with his own aesthetics. The 
world that Valle-Inclan would create would float out into space incomplete, 
would spin dizzily and crazily, and the terrified passengers would ask why 
they were being tortured. Then the hero would arise; “precipitandose al 
gobernarlo, voces de mando, denuestos, razones, argucias, todo le pareceria 
bueno para sofocar la resistencia ajena. En viéndose perdido, él mismo 
aniquilaria su mundo, haciéndolo volar en mil pedazos; se hundiria por 
su libérrima voluntad.... Valle-Inclan se solaza en ese mundo quimérico, 
del que son emisarios amables sus criaturas poéticas. Es mas amplio su 
espiritu que su arte.... De una nube quisiera saltar a otra nube; pero 
ningun belefio le hace sofiar tanto como el ensuefio en que vive.” 
Azorin, “Una opinion” 

Azorin first met Valle-Inclan in a café, in the early days of the 
Generation of 1898, when it was divided into two groups: Baroja, Maeztu, 
and Azorin on the one side, and on the other Benavente and Valle-Inclan. 
The former group stood for espaiiolismo and every-day realism, the latter 
for literary culture. Each was the complement of the other. Recently the 
group met again, without the lost comrade, talked of the old days, of their 
youthful publication Alma espafiola, of the life and death of Valle-Inclan. 
Azorin ends: “Me afecta la pérdida de Valle-Inclan, que es la de un gran 
escritor, de un gran estilista, honra de Espajfia.” 


























REVIEWS 


Arcaismos dialectales. La conservacién de “s” y “z” sonoras en Caceres 
y Salamanca, por AurELIo M. Espinosa, n1jo. Madrid, 1935. (Revista 
de Filologia Espafiola, Anejo XIX), xxxii+256 paginas. 

La region occidental de Espafia, y mas precisamente lo que constituy6 
el antiguo reino de Leon y sus limites con Extremadura, ha sido favorecida 
en lo que va de siglo con varios estudios acerca de su dialectalismo; los 
recientes trabajos de Kriiger y Fink, enlazandose con los anteriores de 
Menéndez Pidal y Onis, han contribuido a darnos una idea bastante precisa 
de la conservacion de su arcaico lenguaje. 

La tesis doctoral de Espinosa hijo viene a acrecentar esta serie de 
estudios excelentes dedicados a esa regién, con la ventaja de que por haber 
escogido solamente dos fendmenos lingiiisticos, ha podido profundizar mas 
en sus observaciones y en la génesis hist6rica de aquellos. Los rasgos dia- 
lectales elegidos son la distincién entre z y s sonoras y sordas, que sin duda 
son los mas caracteristicos de los dialectos del Sur de Salamanca y de la 
provincia de Caceres. 

El problema no es nada facil, pues el origen etimolégico de tal distin- 
cién es alin oscuro para muchas palabras, y Espinosa ha tenido que recti- 
ficar en ciertos puntos los trabajos anteriores de Cuervo, Ford, Tallgren y 
Steiger, y el mas general de Meyer-Liibke. No pudo proponerse Espinosa 
una revision total de los materiales histéricos, revision que es necesaria, 
por lo parciales que son los estudios a que acabo de referirme en cuanto al 
numero y extensién de los textos examinados. Hoy, que tenemos impresos 
una mayor cantidad de obras medievales y de documentos publicos del 
siglo XIII, los resultados estadisticos y la abundancia de vocabulario ofre- 
cerian mayor precisién y riqueza de datos. Varios de los fildlogos antes 
citados tuvieron que acudir a textos y manuscritos del siglo XIV, época en 
que comienza la vacilacién de los escribas sobre la ortografia de esos de- 
terminados fonemas, mientras en el siglo XIII los copistas tienen con- 
ciencia del exacto valor de los signos ortograficos que para su representa- 
cién emplean. 

El método aplicado por Espinosa es el mejor, porque partiendo del 
analisis etimolégico y de las practicas ortograficas medievales, ha buscado 
su comprobacién en la actualidad dialectal; otros trabajos de geografia 
lingiiistica realizados en diversas partes de Europa, por dejar de lado la 
base historica, carecen de la total perspectiva de los problemas fonéticos 
que examinan. 

Espinosa no ha tenido que acudir al auxilio de aparatos registradores, 
ya que el oido es suficiente para percibir la sonoridad o ensordecimiento de 
los fonemas estudiados. El entrenamiento fonético a que se ha sometido 
el joven Espinosa durante su larga estancia en Espafia, y el hecho de que 
se le puede considerar como individuo de habla espafiola, por ser bilingiie 
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como sus padres, quienes usan con la misma soltura el inglés y el espafiol, 
da a sus observaciones una seguridad completa. 

La eleccién de sujetos para la observacién ha sido hecha con escripulo 
y con el fin de contrarrestar en lo posible las influencias externas que pesan 
sobre muchos de los habitantes de las regiones estudiadas. Bien conocidos 
son los factores importantes en la desaparicién de los dialectos: las vias de 
comunicacion, la escuela, la iglesia, la prensa y la emigracioén de los hom- 
bres por el servicio militar o por necesidades comerciales. Ninguno de 
estos elementos deja por completo de influir en aquellas regiones, pero el 
estudio de Espinosa, como el anterior de Fink, han venido a comprobar que 
el territorio de Las Hurdes, aislado y casi inaccesible por sus condiciones 
geograficas, no es —como podia esperarse —el mas conservador del dia- 
lecto. Explica Espinosa que esto se debe a la distinta densidad de la pobla- 
cién en que se habla un dialecto, pues la escasa concentracién en pueblos 
ofrece menor resistencia a las novedades lingiiisticas que la agrupacién 
mas numerosa de individuos con unas mismas normas dialectales, ya que 
estos se apoyan mas unos en otros para el mantenimiento de su habla 
peculiar. 

Y algo que no nos cuenta Espinosa son las penosidades por que ha de 
pasar el colector de dialectalismos: las incomodidades de los viajes, la 
falta de alojamiento y alimentaciOn adecuados en las aldeas y caserios y 
atin la hostilidad de los aldeanos hacia todo forastero que llega a sus casas 
con una inexplicable curiosidad por su habla; todo esto hace que la labor 
sea durisima y que haya de ser realizada por jévenes sanos e incansables 
como lo es Espinosa. 

Las principales conclusiones que deriva Espinosa son las siguientes: la 
distincién de los fonemas sordo y sonoro se ha conservado con notable 
fidelidad respecto al uso medieval y a la etimologia; las excepciones se 
deben a la invasién paulatina del idioma general de Espajfia; la distincién 
entre ¢ y z es de mayor extensién que la que se observa entre ss y s, debido 
a que la z sonora se identificé con la d, mientras la s no tenia tal punto de 
apoyo en otro fonema moderno. 

En suma, el preciso estudio de Espinosa viene a ser un modelo de como 
deben realizarse estas investigaciones de geografia lingilistica. La tesis 
honra a Menéndez Pidal, Navarro Tomas y Espinosa padre, que han sido 
los maestros mas cercanos de su autor; honra asimismo a la Universidad 
de Madrid por haber guiado un trabajo tan excelente y al Centro de 
Estudios Histéricos por haberlo acogido entre sus publicaciones. 


A. G. SOLALINDE 


University oF WISCONSIN 
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Antonio José de Irisarri: Escritos Polémicos, prélogo, seleccién y notas 


de Ricarpo Donoso. Imprenta Universitaria. Santiago de Chile, 1934. 
445 pages. 


The present work under review is, apparently, a by-product of the 
ably written biography Antonio José de Irisarri: escritor y diplomdtico 
(Santiago de Chile, 1934) by the same author and serves to fill in some 
details lacking in the portrait of the foremost pamphleteer of the inde- 
pendence period of Spanish-American history. It must be confessed, 
however, that the long and stormy career of Irisarri (1786-1868) makes 
far more interesting reading today than any of his writings contained in 
this volume. A Guatemalan by birth, he came to Chile as a youth after 
travels in Mexico and Central America and identified himself with the 
interests of that South American country in its efforts to break away from 
Spain. His vigorous writings in support of independence quickly attracted 
the attention of the revolutionary leaders and O’Higgins sent him to Great 
Britain as minister plenipotentiary of the nascent republic. But Irisarri’s 
probity came under suspicion in connection with the negotiation of a loan 
and he abruptly resigned his office. Returning to his native Guatemala he 
became involved in the political anarchy of the revolutionary period from 
which he narrowly escaped with his life. Once again in Chile he managed 
to restore himself to the good graces of the government, and in 1837 was 
chosen to represent the country of his adoption in making peace with the 
Peruvian-Bolivian Confederation. Having affixed his signature to a 
treaty humiliating to Chile he dared not return and decided, therefore, to 
cast in his lot with the opposing side. Successively he rose and fell with 
political leaders in Peru, Ecuador, New Granada or Colombia, and Vene- 
zuela, and finally sought refuge in New York where, on different occasions, 
he served as a diplomatic representative of Guatemala, El Salvador, and 
Nicaragua. 

During all these years he had poured forth a constant stream of 
pamphlets, defending his own acts and those of the political leaders with 
whom he associated himself in the various republics; some of the best 
of these writings are reproduced in the work under review. Irisarri was 
possessed of an extraordinary command of correct Spanish, a caustic wit, 
and an indefatigable pen ever eager to engage in polemical combat with 
any adversary. His brilliant mind, fiery temperament, and facile pen 
moved Menéndez y Pelayo to characterize him as “... uno de los hombres 
de mas entendimiento, de mas vasta cultura, de mas energia politica y de 
mas fuego en la polémica que América ha producido.” But literature of 
this type, however clever or inspired, is most ephemeral and, aside from 
the specialists interested in the minutiae of forgotten disputes, posterity 
finds little to hold its attention in these often brilliant essays. Sr. Donoso 
has made an excellent selection of the more important of these polemical 
writings of Irisarri, including some of the satirical verses to which the 
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latter occasionally turned his pen, and has linked them together with en- 
lightening comment. The extraordinary gifts of the Guatemalan are so 
plainly evident that one regrets that he was unable to detach himself from 
his personal disputes and devote his talents to a worthier and more 
permanent cause. 
Irvinc A. LEONARD 
UNIversity oF CALIFORNIA 
BeRKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


Leyendo y comentando “La Dorotea,” [by] Rarmunpo Lazo. Imp. Mo- 
lina y Cia., Havana, 1936. (Lectura ofrecida en el “Lyceum” en la 
conmemoracidon del tricentenario de Lope de Vega). [Published in the 
Revista Bimestre Cubana, November—December, 1935.] 


Although La Dorotea has been the object of not a few special studies 
recently, a certain rather obvious fact has been overlooked by the scholars 
who have treated the work. According to Raimundo Lazo, certain incon- 
sistencies that Pfandl and others have believed to be present in the com- 
position are, in reality, nonexistent. The apparent inconsistency that has 
been found between the actions of Fernando, protagonist of La Dorotea, 
and his rhetorical speeches is explained away by Lazo’s statement that 
Fernando represents the typical galdn-bachiller of the time. Through 
Fernando and some of the other characters Lope satirizes this “afectacién 
bachilleresca.” Much of it, however, is not satire. Lope, a man of his time, 
frequently fell into the artificial speech prevalent in a highly conventional- 
ized society. In this way Lope both satirizes and accepts the rhetorical 
language which deforms the reality of the characters. Behind all the 
artistic conventionalities of La Dorotea “hay hombres y mujeres como los 
que conociéd Lope.” 


RALPH J. MICHELS 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
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